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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES MONOGRAPHS 


For many years those who have been interested in the publica- 
tion of papers, articles, and books devoted to engineering topics 
have been impressed with the number of important technical 
manuscripts which have proved too extensive, on the one hand, 
for publication in the periodicals or proceedings of engineering 
societies or in other journals, and of too specialized a character, 
on the other hand, to justify ordinary commercial publication in 
book form. 

No adequate funds or other means of publication have been 
provided in the engineering field for making these works available. 
In other branches of science, certain outlets for comparable 
treatises have been available, and besides, the presses of several 
universities have been able to take care of a considerable number of 
scholarly publications in the various branches of pure and applied 
science. 

Experience has demonstrated the value of proper introduction 
and sponsorship for such books. To this end, four national 
engineering societies, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, have made arrangements with 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., for the production of a 
series of selected books adjudged to possess usefulness for 
engineers or industry but of limited possibilities of distribution 
without special introduction. 

The series is to be known as “Engineering Societies Monographs.” 
It will be produced under the editorial supervision of a Committee 
consisting of the Director of the Engineering Societies Library, 
Chairman, and two representatives appointed by each of the 
four societies named above. 

Engineering Societies Library will share in any profits made 
from publishing the Monographs; but the main interest of the 
societies is service to their members and the public. With their 
aid the publisher is willing to adventure the production and dis- 
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tribution of selected books that would otherwise be commercially 
unpractical. 

Engineering Societies Monographs will not be a series in the 
common use of that term. Physically the volumes will have 
similarity, but there will be no regular interval in publication, 
nor relation or continuity in subject matter. What books are 
printed and when will, by the nature of the enterprise, depend 
upon the manuscripts that are offered and the Committee's 
estimation of their usefulness. The aim is to make accessible to 
many users of engineering books information which otherwise 
would be long delayed in reaching more than a few in the wide 
domains of engineering. 

Engineering Societies Monographs Committee 
Harrison W. Graver, Chairman. 



PREFACE 


In the present volume on “Applied Aero- and Hydro- 
mechanics” an attempt has been made to present the more 
important subjects of the wide field of fluid mechanics in a 
strictly scientific manner, avoiding a maze of pure mathematical 
formulas by emphasizing the technical rather than the mathe- 
matical treatment. The physical meaning of the various 
problems has always been brought to the fore, and, whenever 
possible, experience has been correlated with the fundamental 
laws and the underlying theories. 

As in the case of the “Fundamentals of Aero- and Hydrome- 
chanics” (McGraw-Hill, 1934) this volume has been reviewed by 
Dr. Prandtl and he has added many valuable remarks. It may 
be mentioned here that Arts. 79 to 81 were written by Dr. 
Prandtl himself. 

The first and the second chapters containing the elements of 
hydrodynamics and the laws of mechanical similarity are written 
in rather close agreement with the lectures of Dr. Prandtl. In 
the third chapter, dealing with the flow through pipes and 
channels, the author has incorporated considerable material of 
his own and has represented the subject in quite an extensive 
manner by making free use of contemporary literature. The 
fourth chapter on boundary layers again is written in closer 
agreement with Dr. Prandtl’s lectures; whereas the fifth chapter, 
on the drag of bodies moving through fluids, goes in many 
respects beyond the discussion given by Dr. Prandtl. This is 
also true for the sixth chapter dealing with the airfoil theory. 
The last chapter, in which the author gives a survey of experi- 
mental methods and apparatus, is not based on Dr. Prandtl’s 
lectures. However, it was strongly felt that in a treatise on 
aero- and hydrodynamics at least the more important experi- 
mental features should be presented. 

The references to contemporary literature by no means claim 
completeness but are given rather to facilitate a more extensive 
study of each particular subject. In the “Fundamentals” the 
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number of references was intentionally limited since good books 
on classical hydrodynamics are available in which complete 
bibliographies are given. In this respect one may refer to 
Lamb’s “Hydrodynamics.” 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. J. P. 
Den Hartog for translating the German edition and for his 
kindness in undertaking the reading of the proofs. 

O. G. Tietjens. 

SWAHTHMORE, Pa., 

January, 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Problem of Flow Resistance. — A completely frictionless 
fluid, as was discussed in Chap. Ill, of “ Fundamentals,” repre- 
sents only an idealized mental picture of an actual fluid. The 
results obtained when completely neglecting the internal friction 
can therefore be considered in the most favorable case only as 
approximations of actual fluid motions. In. general, the agree- 
ment between the theoretical and experimental results becomes 
better when the viscosity becomes smaller. 

This statement, however, is true only with one important 
exception (see Art. 55, “ Fundamentals”). Only in the cases 
where the “boundary layer” formed under the influence of the 
viscosity remains in contact with the body can an approximation 
of the actual fluid motion by means of a theory in terms of the 
ideal frictionless fluid be attempted, whereas in all cases where 
the boundary layer leaves the body, a theoretical treatment 
leads to results which do not coincide at all with experiment. 
And it has to be confessed that the latter case occurs most 
frequently. 

A classical example is the problem of the resistance of a body 
(for instance, a sphere) moving through a liquid with uniform 
velocity. The theory on the basis of a frictionless fluid discussed 
in Art. 68 leads to the paradoxical result that the resistance 
or drag of such a sphere is zero. The reason for the discrepancy 
is that in the actual case the boundary layer leaves the sphere, 
so that the picture of the flow is entirely different from the one 
examined in the theoretical calculation. 

Since the hydrodynamics of the frictionless fluid leads to com- 
pletely useless results regarding the resistance problem, and a 
consideration of viscosity in the equations of motion until now 
has offered unsurmountable mathematical difficulties, there 
remains only the experimental procedure for determining the 
laws of drag. For this purpose, extensive series of tests have 
been carried through, especially for air and water. Such experi- 
menting was greatly accelerated since the beginning of this cen- 
tury by the enormous development in aeronautics, which created 
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great interest in the knowledge of the forces exerted by the air 
on the airplane or airship. Because such experiments in general 
are made by suspending models of airplanes or airships in 
artificially produced air currents, it became important to know 
the laws governing the mechanical similarity of the phenomena 
in the model as compared with the full-size airplane. 

Before starting the discussion of the laws of similarity, the 
elements of the theory of flow and the principles of internal 
friction of a fluid will be considered briefly, especially for those 
readers who have not read the “Fundamentals.” 



APPLIED HYDRO- AND 
AEROMECHANICS 


CHAPTER I 

ELEMENTS OF HYDRODYNAMICS 


1. The Equation of Euler for One -dimensional Flow. — When 
dealing with fluid motions one of the most useful conceptions is 
that of a streamline, which is a curve whose direction in each 
point coincides with the direction of the velocity of the fluid. 
In the usual case of continuous velocity distribution, all stream- 
lines passing through a small closed curve form a so-called 
“stream tube.” 


A special case of fluid motion is the one in which at any point 
of space the velocity, pressure, density, etc., remain constant 
with time. This evidently makes the picture of streamlines 
also invariable and such a flow is called “steady.” 

Since the streamlines always have the direction of the velocity, 
the stream tubes in the steady-state case behave like solid tubes 
through which the fluid passes. From the law of conservation 
of matter, it follows that the amount of fluid flowing through 


each section of such a stream tube 
per unit of time must be a constant. 
When A denotes the cross section of the 
stream tube, p the density (which is 
not necessarily constant), and w the 



Fig. 1. — Stream tube. 


velocity, the so-called equation of continuity for a stream tube 


becomes (Fig. 1) 


pAw - const. 


(1) 


Now we shall derive an important dynamical relation for the 
case of a frictionless fluid. To this end we consider an element 
of the fluid having the shape of an infinitesimally small cylinder 
(Fig. 2) inside a stream tube. The fundamental law of mechan- 
ics, stating that the product of mass and acceleration equals the 

l 
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sum of the forces, is valid for each particle of the fluid. By 
applying this law to the cylinder of Fig. 2, we obtain 


pdAds • = pgdAds cos a + 


mass X acceleration 


gravity force 4- 


pressure force. 


In this formula p is the density and g the acceleration of gravity. 
The “substantial” or total acceleration Dw/dt in the longitu- 
dinal direction of a particle of fluid 
is generally composed of two terms: 

1. The change in velocity per 
second caused by the fact that 
the velocities at the various points 
vary with the time, dw/dt. This 
may be called the “local” differen- 
tial coefficient. 

2. The change in velocity per 
unit of time caused by the fact 

that each particle owing to its motion gets into a region where 
the velocity is different (“differential coefficient of convection”). 
The expression of the change in velocity with the location is 
dw/ds so that the differential coefficient of convection becomes 
wdw/ds , the change in location per unit of time being represented 
by the velocity w of the particle. 

Therefore, the substantial differential coefficient becomes 

Dw __ dw 
dt dt 

Substituting this expression for the acceleration of a particle 

in the above equation and dividing by pdA , we obtain 

dw , dw, , 1 dp 3 

—as + w—ds = gds cos a --ds. 

ot ds p ds 

But for the factor ds this is the equation of Euler for one-dimen- 
sional motion. 



Fig. 2.- -Forces on an element of 
ideal fluid. 


1 Mathematically this can be derived also by considering w = /(/, «), and 
writing for the total differential 

Dw ■ ^ dt 
at 

Dw ^ dw ds dw 

dt '' dt ^ 
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2. The Equation of Bernoulli for One-dimensional Flow; 
Three-dimensional Equation of Euler. — Assuming further that, 
first, the flow is steady, i.e., dw/dt = 0, and, second, the fluid is 
homogeneous and incompressible, i.e., p is constant, we obtain by 
integration with respect to s, 

^ — = const. (2a) 

z p 

This integration has been performed along a streamline. Fur- 
ther/ we have set ds cos a — —dh (Fig. 2). The equation (2a), 
which is of fundamental importance for frictionless fluids, gives 
the relation between velocity, location, and pressure of those 
particles of the fluid which are on the same streamline. It is 
known as the “equation of Bernoulli.” For the case that no 
free surfaces occur and that p is constant in the entire fluid, the 
equation can be simplified somewhat when we denote by p not 
the absolute pressure but rather the difference between the actual 
pressure and the pressure which would exist if the fluid were at 
rest. In that case, the equation of Bernoulli takes the form 

+ — = const. (26) 

It is noted especially that the constant is not necessarily the 
same for different streamlines. 

In the previous discussions, the internal friction or viscosity 
(which any real fluid possesses to some degree) has been neglected, 
but even for fluids which have very small viscosity and which can 
practically be considered as frictionless, there are regions in the 
field of flow where the friction forces assume such magnitudes 
that the assumption of no friction is not even approximately 
true. Such regions occur always in the direct proximity of the 
bodies along which the fluid flows. There the friction forces 
assume importance the same as or even greater than the inertia 
forces (mass times acceleration) which we have considered 
exclusively until now. 

In the case of general three-dimensional fluid motions the 
equation of Euler is a vector equation, which can be decomposed 
into three equations for the x~, y-, and 2 -directions respectively, 
as shown in Art. 56, “Fundamentals.” 1 

1 Tietjens, O. G., “Fundamentals of Hydro- and Aeromechanics," Based 
on Lectures of L. Prandtl, New York, 1934. 
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du . du 

Tt + 

dv , dv 

Yt +u Tx 

dw . dw 
+ u~ 


where u , and w are the velocity components in the ?/-, and 
^-directions, and X, Y , and Z are the body forces per unit volume 
in these three directions. 

3, Definition of Viscosity; Equation of N avier-Stokes. — I n 
order to obtain a physical picture of the friction in fluids, we 
consider first the motion of a fluid between two flat parallel plates 
of which the one moves relatively to the other (Fig. 3). Assum- 
ing the lower plate to be at rest and the upper plate to be moving 
with a velocity U\ from left to right, the experiment leads to the 
following observations: (1) the fluid sticks to the surfaces of the 

plate; (2) the change of the 
yt velocity between the plates is 

u, linear (in our case the velocity at 
. ~ ■ - - ■ ■ ■ - - ■ — ~ any point between the plates is 

-p— - - - ■ — proportional to the distance of 

this point from the lower plate); 

Fig. 3. — Velocity distributU^ in the interaaI f . rictio » <> f ,h< - 

a viscous fluid between two plates of fluid causes a resistance to the 
which one moves rclativciy to the motion of tihc uppor which 

is proportional to the gradient of 
the velocity; there is a force per unit area or a shear stress r of 
the magnitude 


where m is a factor of proportionality which indicates the amount 
of viscosity. It is a constant for each fluid depending very much 
upon the temperature and is known by the name of “ coefficient 
of viscosity.” In an elastic medium, the shear stress is propor- 
tional to the angular deformation y: 


with 
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where G is the modulus of elasticity in shear, and £ is the displace- 
ment of a point in the ^-direction. On the other hand, in a fluid 
medium the shear stress is proportional to the rate of change of 
angle dy/ dt, i.e., 


T 




therefore 

This leads to the relation 


£ ut] 




( 4 ) 


which has been verified by experiment, as will be discussed in 
Art. 12. 

The general differential equations of fluid motion including the 
effect of viscosity are known as “the equations of Navier-Stokes.” 
A derivation of them can be found in Chap. XV, “Fundamentals.” 1 
For the ^-direction the equation is 


du , du , du . du 

6i + n ai + % +v % 


X 


, 1 dp y / d 2 u 3 2 u . dhi 
p dx p \dx 2 dy 2 dz 2 



Two corresponding equations hold for the y- and 2 -directions. 
It is seen that for no viscosity (y = 0), the equation of Navier- 
Stokes (5) reduces to Euler’s equation (3). 


1 Seo footnote, p. 3. 
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LAWS OF SIMILARITY 

4. The Law of Similarity under the Action of Inertia and 
Viscosity —In the study of mechanical similarity the question 
comes up: Under what conditions will a geometrically similar 
flow of a liquid or gas occur around geometrically similar bodies? 
For instance, considering the flow of two different fluids (of 
which one may be a gas) round two spheres of different size, 
the question is: What conditions have to be fulfilled in order to 
make the streamline picture in both cases geometrically similar? 
(Fig. 4.) The answer evidently is that in similar points 
of the two fields of flow, the forces acting on an element 
must bear the same ratio to each other at any instant. Depend- 
ing on the nature of the various forces acting in the fluid, this 
condition gives us the various laws of mechanical similarity. 
The first and most important case is that all forces except inertia 
and frictional forces can be neglected. This case includes 

the assumption that the liquid 
or the gas can be considered 
s. incompressible; further, that 
A no free surfaces exist and that, 
jjjj hence, the action of gravity is 
y eliminated by statical buoy- 
ancy. When it is desired that 

Fm. 4. Streamlwes^round two spheres the flow around thc two 8pherea 

of Fig. 4 be similar, it is neces- 
sary, as stated above, that the ratio between the inertia force 
and the frictional force at any instant acting on the two 
corresponding fluid particles be the same. 

Now we proceed to derive the expressions for the inertia force 
and the frictional force acting on an elementary volume. 

An expression for the frictional force per unit volume can be 
obtained by considering an element of fluid (Fig. 5) whose x-direc- 
tion coincides with the direction of motion. The difference 
between the shear forces acting on the element then becomes 

6 
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~^~dy \dxdz — rdxdz 


— dxdydz, 


or the viscosity force per unit volume is equal to 

dr __ d*U 
dy M dy 2 


The corresponding expression for the inertia force per unit 
volume is equal to the product of mass and acceleration per 
unit volume. When u denotes the velocity com- 
ponent of the fluid particle in the ^-direction, the 
^-component of the acceleration for a steady motion 

can be represented by the expression and 

therefore the inertia force per unit volume becomes 


i dr , 

r+-dy 


dx 


u~ (to be exact, the terms ^ 
ox 7 dy 


and 


dlt 

dz 


should 
du 


be added, and for non-steady motions the term p^-; ment, 


T 

Fig. 5 . — 
Shear stresses 
on arx ele- 


however, for geometrically similar flows, these terms behave 
exactly like the term chosen above). The criterion for mechan- 
ical similarity therefore is that the ratio of the inertia force and 
the frictional force 


du 

Inertia force pU dx 
Frictional force 


is equal for points similarly situated with respect to the bodies. 
How do these forces change with a change in the characteristic 
quantities: the velocity V of the fluid at a great distance from 
the sphere, the radius a, the density p, and the viscosity p? 
Evidently the velocity u at any point of the field of flow is pro- 
portional to the velocity V of the undisturbed flow (the change 
from one system of flow to another entails only a change in the 
unit of time employed). Denoting by ~ proportionality of the 
two quantities on either side of the sign, we can write 


For the same reason the differences between velocities at 
corresponding points are proportional to the velocity V, i.e., 

du ~ V. 
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Ihe distances between two points in mechanically similar a 
are evidently proportional to the dimensions of ♦ / I flows 
which the flow takes place (for ins" 1 
of spheres). OWo» the expression 

the mertia “ bci,i K represented by ,, 
proportional to (lr 


I* or the same reasons 
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p- 
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The retie the inertia force and the frictional force then becomes 
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[a] = L and [p] 


FT 

U’ 


where L is length, T is time, F is force. It follows that 



LL.k. 
ft' t' 


1 . 


Since the quantities p and p often appear as the ratio p/p, this 
ratio has been given the symbol v, called the “kinematic viscos- 
ity.” The dimension of v therefore is L 2 /T. This law of 
similarity was first found by Osborne Reynolds during his 
investigation of fluid motions through tubes, which will be 
discussed in Art. 22. Therefore, the quantity 

iVa-tA 

P V 


has been called the “ Reynolds* number,” usually denoted by 
R. The fundamental importance of the introduction of this 
dimensionless quantity for the further development of modern 
hydrodynamics will be discussed later. For a great number of 
flow phenomena, the Reynolds’ number was the key to finding 
unknown relations between the experimental results obtained. 

5. The Law of Similarity under the Action of Inertia and 
Gravity, — While in Art. 4 it was assumed that gravity does not 
act (no free surfaces), now a corresponding law of similarity 
will be derived considering only inertia and gravity forces and 
neglecting friction and compressibility. Again it is only neces- 
sary to express the fact that for mechanically similar flows 
at similar points the ratio of the forces acting on these points 
per unit volume is the same. In other words, the ratio between 
the inertia force and the gravity force acting on points of similar 
location with respect to the bodies is the same. The gravity 
force per unit volume is equal to the weight per unit volume 
y = pg (g being the acceleration of gravity). Therefore the 
necessary condition for mechanical similarity (neglecting vis- 
cosity and compressibility) is 


d u 

Inertia force __ pU dx 
Gravity force pg 


const. 
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Since u ^ changes like — t as was seen in Art. 4, the last equa- 
tion can be written 

Inertia force V 2 
— 1 = — s const. 

Gravity force ag 

Here V is an entirely arbitrary but characteristic velocity for the 
flow phenomenon under consideration, and a is an arbitrary 
characteristic length. This law of similarity was first found by 
William Froude and is known as Froude’s law. 1 The ratio 
V 2 /ag again is a dimensionless number usually denoted by F . 
This law is extensively used where free surfaces occur, thus 
calling in the influence of gravity, principally in investigations 
with ship models. For instance, if the size of the model is one 
one-hundredth of the size of the ship, Froude’s law requires that 
the velocity of the model be one-tenth of the velocity of the ship, 
in order to make F a constant. Only then are the pattern of the 
flow and the shape of the waves similar in the model and in the 
ship. 

In the case of Reynolds’ law, considering viscosity and inertia 
(neglecting gravity), mechanical similarity is possible only when 
with a small model the model velocity is correspondingly larger. 
Froude ’s law, however, requires a decrease in velocity with a 
decrease in model dimensions. It is evident, therefore, that a 
simultaneous fulfillment of the two laws of similarity with the 
same fluid is impossible, i.e., for the same fluid there cannot exist 
a law of similarity considering inertia forces, frictional forces, 
and gravity forces all at the same time. Using two fluids of 
different kinematic viscosity, it is possible to make both laws of 
similarity valid. Practically, however, this is hardly of impor- 
tance, since no fluids of sufficiently different v exist. Denoting 
by the suffix (1) the actual body and by the suffix (2) the corre- 
spondingly small model, it follows from 

Fiai _ F 2 a2 

Vi v 2 

and 

Vj 2 _ vi 

dig a 2 g 

1 Froude, Trans. Inst. Naval Arch vol. 11, p. 80, 1870. 
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that the kinematic viscosities of the two fluids must bear the 
ratio 



In ship-model tests, the resultant of all viscosity forces, i.c., 
the “skin friction/ ’ is in general of the same order of magnitude 
as the inertia and gravity forces (pressure resistance and wave 
resistance). According to Froude’s procedure, the frictional 
resistance of the model, as determined by separate tests, is sub- 
tracted from the total resistance measured on the model. The 
rest of the model resistance (the “residuary resistance”) is then 
transformed by means of Froude’s rule to the full-size ship. 
Finally the skin friction of the ship is added to it. This pro- 
cedure, however, is fairly inaccurate, since even the residuary 
model resistance mentioned above is not entirely independent 
of the viscosity, the inaccuracies being greater for smaller models. 
For this reason, ship builders use relatively large models (15 ft 
and more). 

In both laws of similarity, Reynolds 7 and Froude’s, it was 
supposed that the effects of compressibility are so small that they 
can be neglected. In Chap. XIII, “Fundamentals,” 1 it was shown 
under which conditions gases can be treated as incompressible 
fluids. In case the effects of compressibility are so large that they 
are of definite importance (very large velocities or differences in 
height), it is possible to derive a law of similarity considering only 
inertia and compressibility. However, in this case also, it 
appears that the consideration of a third factor (for instance, 
gravity or viscosity) makes it impossible to fit all conditions. 

Since for most meteorological applications a combination of 
inertia, gravity, and compressibility occurs, it is not possible to 
study these phenomena by means of model tests. 

6. Relation between Considerations of Similarity and Dimen- 
sional Analysis. — Since all physical laws can be expressed in a 
form in which only pure numbers appear which are independent 
of the units of measurement used, any consideration of similarity 
can be replaced by a dimensional analysis. Of the quantities 


x See footnote, p. 3. 
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appearing in the equation of Navier-Stokes, Eq. (5), the unit of 
time is determined by the choice of the unit of velocity F and by 
the unit of length a. On the other hand, the pressure is of no 
importance for the geometrical similarity of the flow. The only 
quantities which determine the streamline picture are therefore 
the velocity V , the length a, the mass per unit volume p, and the 
viscosity p. We consider the technical system of units with the 
unit of force F, the unit of length L , and the unit of time T. 
The question of dimensional analysis is whether there exists a 
combination 

FVpV, 


which is a pure number. This requires a determination of a, 
0, 7, and 8 such that 1 

[FVpV] = F°L Q T° = 1. 


Since, however, a dimensionless number raised to an arbitrary 
power remains a pure number, one of the quantities a, 0, y, 8 is 
arbitrary. Putting therefore a = lwe get, substituting for the 
various physical quantities their dimensions, 


[Va,&p y ii 8 ] 


LL&F y T 2 y F s T 5 
T Z+ Z+ 5 


= F 0 L°T° . 


Equating the exponents of F, L, and T right and left, equations 
for 0, 7, and 8 are obtained, namely, 

7 + 6 = 0 . 

1 + 0 - 47 - 26 = 0 . 

2 7 + 6 - 1 = 0. 


This leads to the solution % 

0 = 1 , 7 = 1 , 6 = - 1 , 

i.e the only possible dimensionless combination of F, a, p, and 
p is 

Va ■ £ = R. 

If it had been known in advance that p and p only appear in the 
combination p/p, i.e., 8 = — y, the derivation would have been 
still simpler. Since, therefore, 

1 A quantity in square brackets means the “dimension” of that quantity. 
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and 

[Va] = 

it follows that Va/v is the only possible combination giving a 
pure number. 

Although this dimensional analysis physically is not so instruc- 
tive as the similarity consideration, it has the advantage of being 
still applicable when the exact equation of motion is unknown 
and we know only which physical quantities are of importance 
for the phenomenon. 
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FLOW IN PIPES AND CHANNELS 
A. LAMINAR FLOW 

8. General. — Investigations of the flow phenomena in pipes 
and channels were performed early; in fact this is the most 
important subject of hydraulics. Since the laws of internal 
friction of fluids were unknown, it was necessary to be contented 
with experimental results pertaining to each individual case. 
These individual experiments, however, could not be coordinated 
into a law. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, an exact solution of 
the hydrodynamical equations was found for the flow of a fluid 
through straight tubes of circular cross section, taking into 
account the influence of viscosity. This is one of the very few 
cases in which a complete integration of the general differential 
equations of viscous fluids has been accomplished. However, it 
appeared that this solution hardly solved the difficulties of prac- 
tical hydraulics any better, since the conditions under which it is 
valid ^o not occur often. In the large majority of cases of flow 
through pipes or channels, especially in technical applications, 
the solution found does not apply. This is due to the fact that 
there exist two radically different kinds of flow. Considering, 
for instance, the flow through a glass tube, using water in which 
small particles are suspended, it is seen that most often the 
particles of fluid do not move in paths parallel to the walls of 
the tube but flow through in a very irregular manner. Besides 
the principal motion in the direction of the axis of the tube, 
secondary motions perpendicular to the axis can be observed. 
This kind of flow is called “turbulent flow.” The majority of 
cases of fluid flow including those occurring in technical applica- 
tions are of this kind. When in our experiment with the glass 
tube the flow of water is throttled down more and more, there will 
be a certain small velocity at which the individual particles of 
fluid start moving regularly in paths parallel to the walls of the 
tube. This is the second kind of flow referred to. It is com- 

14 
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monly called “ laminar flow,” and to it applies the solution of 
the hydrodynamical equations mentioned before. 

9. The Fundamental Investigation of Hagen. — Though the 
existence of the two forms of flow, turbulent and laminar, was 
known for a long time, the first systematic tests to discover the 
laws of these two phenomena were not made until the middle of 
the last century. Very accurate experiments were carried out by 
G. Hagen, who deserves great credit for his work though it did 
not become widely known. This is probably due to the fact that 
he published his results in terms of “ Prussian ounces,” “Parisian 
inches,” etc., which require a considerable amount of calculation 
before they can be compared with the results of more modern 
investigators. The first of his two publications (1839) is limited 
to laminar flow only. 1 Hagen used for his tests three brass tubes 
of various diameters 2 and expressed the measured pressure heads 
h of his supply tank as a function of the weight of the water flowing 
out per second W . He made the assumption 

h - hi + h 2 = aW + bW z 

and showed that a and b are constants for each tube; a was 
found to be very much dependent on the temperature, while b 
is independent of it. Showing a good understanding of the 
physical phenomenon, Hagen observed that the part h 2 = bW 2 of 
the total head is used for imparting kinetic energy to the fluid 
while the part hi = aW is necessary for overcoming the friction 
resistance. 

Therefore, when only friction comes into consideration, the 
pressure head is proportional to the rate of flow where the factor 
of proportionality depends very much on the temperature. 
Using the method of least squares, the relation between the 
quantity a and the temperature was determined from the experi- 
mental data and the value a for the various tubes reduced to a 
definite temperature (10°C). Dividing the expression for h 
by the lengths of the tubes, the factors of proportionality a and b 
jhus transformed were found to be inversely proportional to the 
ourth power of the tube diameter. When r denotes the radius 

1 Hagen, G., On the Motion of Water in Narrow Cylindrical Tubes 
German), Pogg. Ann ., vol. 46, p. 423, 1839. 

2 Diameters, 0.255 cm, 0.401 cm, 0.591 cm; lengths, 47.4 cm, 109 cm, 
95 cm., respectively. 
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8. General.— Investigations of the flow phenomena in pipes 
and channels were performed early; in fact this is the most 
important subject of hydraulics. Since the laws of internal 
friction of fluids were unknown, it was necessary to be contented 
with experimental results pertaining to each individual case. 
These individual experiments, however, could not be coordinated 
into a law. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, an exact solution of 
the hydrodynamical equations was found for the flow of a fluid 
through straight tubes of circular cross section, taking into 
account the influence of viscosity. This is one of the very few 
cases in which a complete integration of the general differential 
equations of viscous fluids has been accomplished. However, it 
appeared that this solution hardly solved the difficulties of prac- 
tical hydraulics any better, since the conditions under which it is 
valid 40 not occur often. In the large majority of cases of flow 
through pipes or channels, especially in technical applications, 
the solution found does not apply. This is due to the fact that 
there exist two radically different kinds of flow. Considering, 
for instance, the flow through a glass tube, using water in which 
small particles are suspended, it is seen that most often the 
particles of fluid do not move in paths parallel to the walls of 
the tube but flow through in a very irregular manner. Besides 
the principal motion in the direction of the axis of the tube, 
secondary motions perpendicular to the axis can be observed. 
This kind of flow is called “turbulent flow.” The majority of 
cases of fluid flow including those occurring in technical applica- 
tions are of this kind. When in our experiment with the glass 
tube the flow of water is throttled down more and more, there will 
be a certain small velocity at which the individual particles of 
fluid start moving regularly in paths parallel to the walls of the 
tube. This is the second kind of flow referred to. It is com- 
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monly called “laminar flow/’ and to it applies the solution of 
the hydrodynamical equations mentioned before, 

9. The Fundamental Investigation of Hagen. — Though the 
existence of the two forms of flow, turbulent and laminar, was 
known for a long time, the first systematic tests to discover the 
laws of these two phenomena were not made until the middle of 
the last century. Very accurate experiments were carried out by 
G. Hagen, who deserves great credit for his work though it did 
not become widely known. This is probably due to the fact that 
he published his results in terms of “Prussian ounces,” “Parisian 
inches,” etc., which require a considerable amount of calculation 
before they can be compared with the results of more modern 
investigators. The first of his two publications (1839) is limited 
to laminar flow only. 1 Hagen used for his tests three brass tubes 
of various diameters 2 and expressed the measured pressure heads 
h of his supply tank as a function of the weight of the water flowing 
out per second TF. He made the assumption 

h = h x + h 2 = aW + bW % 

and showed that a and b are constants for each tube; a was 
found to be very much dependent on the temperature, while b 
is independent of it. Showing a good understanding of the 
physical phenomenon, Hagen observed that the part h 2 = bW 2 of 
the total head is used for imparting kinetic energy to the fluid 
while the part hi = aW is necessary for overcoming the friction 
resistance. 

Therefore, when only friction comes into consideration, the 
pressure head is proportional to the rate of flow where the factor 
of proportionality depends very much on the temperature. 
Using the method of least squares, the relation between the 
quantity a and the temperature was determined from the experi- 
mental data and the value a for the various tubes reduced to a 
definite temperature (10°C). Dividing the expression for h 
by the lengths of the tubes, the factors of proportionality a and b 
thus transformed were found to be inversely proportional to the 
fourth power of the tube diameter. When r denotes the radius 

1 Hagen, G., On the Motion of Water in Narrow Cylindrical Tubes 
(German), Fogg. Ann., vol. 46, p. 423, 1839. 

2 Diameters, 0.255 cm, 0.401 cm, 0.591 cm; lengths, 47.4 cm, 109 cm, 
105 cm., respectively. 
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of the tube, he found (in terms of Parisian inch, Prussian ounce 
seconds) that 

IW W 2 

h = h + h 2 = 0.000009117^ + 0.0002056-^j-- 

Considering only the term proportional to the first power of W , 
which is taken up by friction, it is seen that the weight of water 
delivered per second is proportional to the pressure head hi 
and to the fourth power of the radius, and inversely proportional 
to the length of the tube. Introducing into the above relation 
the mean velocity u instead of the weight delivered per second 
(W = irr 2 uy), and, instead of the pressure head k, the pressure 
difference Ap = hy = hpg, we get (in c g s units) 

Ap = A pi + Ap, - 0.103^ + 1.35 pu 2 . 

The numerical factors in this result have been obtained with 
one Parisian inch equal to 2.707 cm and the specific gravity of 
water as 1.355 Prussian ounces per cubic Parisian inch. Intro- 
ducing in place of the coefficient 0.103, the viscosity p, which for 
the temperature 10°C is 1 0.013 g/cmsec., the above formula 
transforms to 


Ap = A pi + Ap, = 8^ + 2.7~- (1) 

For the relation between the viscosity and the temperature 
(between 0° and 20°C), Hagen gives 

M = 0.01800 - 0.000655* + 0.0000144* 2 

expressed in c g s units and in degrees centigrade. In Fig. 6 
some of the values calculated by means of this formula are com- 
pared with the best and most up-to-date results of Thorpe and 
Rodger, as well as with those of Bingham and White, 2 showing 
the remarkable accuracy of Hagen's tests. 

10. The Investigation of Poiseuille. — Approximately simulta- 
neous with Hagen's publication in Poggendorfs Annalen , the 
Parisian physician and physicist Poiseuille experimentally found 
the same law for the laminar flow of water through very narrow 

1 Thorpe and Rodger, Phil Trans . Roy. Soc vol. 185, Plate 8, 1894. 

2 Bingham and White, Z. physik. Chem. (German), vol. 80, p. 670, 1912. 
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capillar tubes of glass. With the object of studying the move- 
ment of the blood through capillary veins Poiseuille investigated 
the rate of flow as influenced by the pressure drop, the length of 
the capillary, its diameter, and the temperature of the fluid. In 
three preliminary publications in 1840 and 1841 ( i.e ., two years 
after Hagen), as well as more detailed in 1846, Poiseuille derived 
from his very careful experiments the law that the rate of flow is 
proportional to the pressure drop, to the fourth power of the 
radius, and inversely proportional to the length of the tube. With 
this result, Poiseuille had shown that the law found by Hagen for 
laminar motion in tubes is also valid for capillary tubes. How- 



Fiu. 0. — Viscosity of water as a function of the temperature. The upper 
curve after Bingham and White; the lower one after Thorpe and Rodger. The 
+ points by Hagen (1839); the © by Poiseuille (1841). 

ever, the knowledge that a part of the pressure is used to impart 
kinetic energy to the fluid was lacking with Poiseuille, whereas 
Hagen expressed this thought very clearly. Poiseuille observed 
only that his law ceases to be valid when the length of the tube 
is less than a certain multiple of the diameter. For instance, he 
published the statement that for a capillary of 0.29-mm diameter 
(about three times the dimension of a capillary vein) his law 
ceases to hold for a length shorter than 2 mm. For such short 
tubes (measured in diameters) the pressure head necessary for 
overcoming internal friction becomes so small that it is not 
possible to neglect the second part of the pressure head necessary 
for creating kinetic energy. 

11. The Law of Hagen-Poiseuille. — In view of the fact that 
Hagen published the law of laminar flow two years in advance 
of Poiseuille and moreover that Hagen calculated from his experi- 
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ments a correction term for the kinetic energy, this law is called 
the law of Hagen-Poiseuille since it was derived by both inde- 
pendently. 

Neglecting the correction term for kinetic energy, the experi- 
ments on laminar flow have led to 


Ap - 8 fx- 2 u. 



The pressure drop in tubes with turbulent flow had been investi- 
gated even earlier and was found to be proportional to ™ - p^— -* 
Though for laminar flow the pressure is proportional only to the 
first power of the velocity, the proportionality with - • p~ of the 
turbulent flow has been applied also to the laminar flow. With 
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this procedure, the proportionality factor X naturally cannot be 
constant any more. We have 


A p 


u z 


( 2 ) 


and, using the above formula for A p, 

^ ___ 16 fi __ 16 __ 16 

ru p ru R’ 


(2a) 


where R again is the Reynolds 5 number. 

Plotting X as a function of R on double logarithmic paper, the 
relation gives a straight line of 45-deg. slope passing through 
X = 0.16, for R = 100. Logarithmic paper is used in order to 
prevent too great a crowding of the smaller Reynolds 5 numbers. 



1 

Pi Pa 

Fig. 8. 


In Fig. 7 the values of X calculated from Hagen’s experiments 
corrected for kinetic energy have been plotted against R . It is 
seen that the various values conform very well to the straight 
line X = 16/ R, although the measurements have been carried out 
with tubes of greatly differing diameters and lengths and over 
a wide range of temperatures. 

12. Derivation of Hagen-Poiseuille’s Law from Newton’s 
Viscosity Law. — In order to derive the law of Hagen- Poiseuille 
from Newton’s differential expression for viscosity (page 4), 
we shall consider a cylindrical piece of fluid inside the tube 
(Fig. 8). The pressure difference pi — p 2 between the two faces 
of the cylinder causes a longitudinal force excess (pi — p 2 )?n/ 2 , 
which leads to a certain shear stress r on the curved surface 
of the cylinder. For the case of steady, non-accelerated flow, 
we have 

(pi ~ P 2 )iry 2 = 2i rylr 

or 

- Pi ~ . V 

T l 2 
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Considering that du/dy is negative, and substituting Newton’s 


friction law r 


du . 

/x-j-; we have 
dy 


du 

dy 


or 


V 

2 


Considering further that the fluid adheres to the sides of the tube, 
i.e. f u(r) = 0, it follows that 


i ~ Ps 

4 ul 

Therefore, it is seen that in the case of laminar flow through cylin- 
drical tubes of circular cross section the velocity distribution has 
the shape of a paraboloid of rotation. The maximum velocity 
for y = 0 will be denoted by u 0 . Since the volume Q of such a 
paraboloid equals 7rr 2 w 0 /2, we have 


or 




Pi — p 2 = Ap = 8^4 • — 
r 2 irr 2 


Introducing finally the mean velocity u = Q/Vr 2 we obtain 

A p 


o lu 
r 2 


( 3 ) 


which coincides completely with the viscosity term An, of Eo ('ll 
on page 16. 

•I h l C T CldenCe ° f the tests for tubes of var ious diameters 
with the theoretical Eq. (3) can be considered as an experimental 

verification of Newton's friction law, stating that the shear stress 
is proportional to the rate of deformation and also that the fluid 
sticks to the walls and thus does not flow past them with a finite 
velocity. Since these experiments can be carried out with great 
accuracy they are well suited for an experimental determination 
of the viscosity m- 1 However, in greatly rarefied gases, where 
the molecular free path cannot be neglected with respect to the 

1 Eek, S., Viscosity Measurements on Fluids and Investigations on Via 
cosimeters (German), Forschungsarbeiten V. D. I., vol. 288, 1927. 
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radius of the tube, discrepancies are found which can be inter- 
preted as slipping along the walls. This fact is in accordance 
with the theory. 

13. Limits of the Validity of the Hagen -Poiseuille Law. — 

Recently experiments have been made to test the validity of the 
law for fluids of extremely high viscosity as well as for fluids under 
very high pressures. The results of Reiger, Ladenburg, and 
Glaser 1 show that even for fluids of p. = 10 6 (rosin in turpentine) 
the law holds with great accuracy. However, Glaser’s experi- 
ments indicate that the law does not hold when the radius of the 
tube is smaller than a certain limit depending on the viscosity. 
This limit in c g s units was found to be 

r 

10 5 0.1 

10 7 0.5 

10 9 1.0 

For radii smaller than these, an important increase in the value 
for ix was found. 

Recently colloidal fluids have also been 
investigated as to their behavior with 
respect to the law of Hagen-Poiseuille. 2 

14. Phenomena Near the Entrance 
of the Tube. — Equation (3), Art. 12, 
applies to the laminar flow in a tube at 
a sufficient distance from its entrance. 

At the entrance itself, which for sim- 
plicity’s sake we assume to be rounded as 
shown in Fig. 9, it is clear that no para- 
bolic velocity distribution can exist. 

The fluid rather enters the tube with 
a velocity which is constant across the 
section, and only directly at the wall is the velocity zero; 

1 Reiger, R., On the Validity of Poiseuille’s Law for Fluids of High 
Viscosity and for Solids (German), Ann. Physik , vol. 19, p. 985, 1906. 

Ladenburg, R., On the Internal Friction of Viscous Fluids and Its Rela- 
tion with the Pressure (German), Ann. Physik , vol. 22, p. 287, 1907. 

Glaser, H., On the Internal Friction of Viscous and Plastic Bodies and 
the Validity of Poiseuille’s Law (German), Ann. Physik , vol. 22, p. 694, 
1907. 

* 2 Reiner, M., The Hydrodynamics of Colloids (German), Z . angew. Math. 
Mech vol. 10, p. 400, 1930. 



entrance for avoiding en- 
trance eddies. 
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hence a very sudden increase in the velocity from zero takes place 
in an extremely thin layer near the wall. Due to the influence of 
the internal friction, the layers of fluid lying farther away from 
the surface are retarded, i.e., the boundary layer which was very 
thin at the entrance of the tube becomes thicker and thicker at 
larger distances from the entrance. 

On the other hand, the volume transported remains the same 
for each section so that due to the fact that the layers near the 
wall are retarded, the inner parts near the center of the tube must 
be accelerated until finally the equilibrium relation between pres- 
sure drop and friction resistance (as discussed in the previous arti- 
cle) has adjusted itself. As was seen before, the theory gives for 
this condition a parabolic velocity distribution and since a parab- 
oloid of rotation of the same volume as a cylinder on the same 
base has twice its height, it follows that the velocity in the middle 
u 0 is accelerated to double the value of the mean velocity u. 
Expressing the velocity u by means of the ratio u/u, it can be 
stated that at the entrance of the tube, i.e., for a; = 0, the condi- 
tion is expressed by u/u = 1, while with increasing x, the para- 
bolic distribution^ = 2 1 — (^\ is approached asymptotically. 


Although this distribution is theoretically never reached, it is 
of interest to know for which value of x the actual velocity dis- 
tribution differs so little from the parabolic distribution that the 
velocities in the middle are'not more than 1 per cent apart. This 
length of tube will be called the “length of transition.” 

15. The Length of Transition. — Boussinesq 1 was the first to 
make a theoretical investigation of these phenomena. His 
calculated results are in good agreement with the experiment for 
velocity distributions at some distance away from the entrance 
of the tube. However, for sections near to that entrance, his 
calculated distributions do not check with the experimental 
ones. For the length of transition he also finds a value which is in 
good agreement with the experiments, namely, 


£i 

rR 


0.26, 


( 4 ) 


where is the length of transition and R = (u.r)/v is the 
Reynolds number. For instance, in a tube of 0.5-in. diameter, a 

1 Boussinesq, J., Compt. rend.., vol. 113, pp. 9 and 49, 1891. 
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Reynolds’ number of about R = 4,000 x and water of 20°C, the 
above equation requires a length of at least 22 ft in order to have 
a difference of less than 1 per cent between the actual velocity in 
the middle and the theoretical one according to Hagen-Poiseuille. 
Therefore Hagen-Poiseuille’ s law as expressed by Eq. (3) holds 
only in sections farther than 22 ft away from the entrance to the 
tube. 

16. The Pressure Distribution in the Region N ear the Entrance. 
In sections of the tube near the entrance, it is necessary to have a 
larger pressure drop per unit length than is required by Eq. (3), 
since a part of this drop is utilized for accelerating the inside 
layers and consequently for increasing the kinetic energy of the 
flow. Disregard of this fact has often been the reason that 
experimental results were understood incompletely or found to be 



in disagreement with those of others. In order to explain these 
phenomena better, we shall consider in Fig. 10 the flow from a 
large reservoir through a tube with a well-rounded entrance. 
The reservoir is assumed to be so large that the velocities inside 
it can be neglected. Denoting by po = hy the pressure in the 
reservoir at the elevation of the center line of the tube, the pres- 
sure at the entrance x = 0 will be pi = p 0 — The 

equivalent of this loss in pressure energy is found in the gain in 
kinetic energy of the flow in the tube. As we know, the practi- 
cally constant velocity distribution at x = 0 is gradually trans- 
formed to a parabolic distribution in the region of transition. 
This, however, is equivalent to a further increase in the kinetic 
energy to the amount (pu 2 / 2) (the flow of kinetic energy through 

the section 7rr 2 , being • 2 irydy, is twice as large for the para- 

1 As will be seen in Art. 24, it is possible to obtain a regular laminar flow 
with Reynolds' numbers of this magnitude when the entrance to the tube is 
rounded off well. 
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bolic distribution as for a constant distribution). The total 

pressure drop used for creating the kinetic energy of the parabolic 

p ^2 

velocity distribution therefore is p 0 — P 2 = %--• 

To this has to be added the pressure drop for overcoming the 
friction in the tube, determined by the formula of Hagen- 
Poiseuille [Eq. (3)], so that finally 

Ap = p 0 - Vi = 8/^r + (5) 


in which is the pressure in a section with parabolic distribution. 
17. The Correction Term for Kinetic Energy. — The term 

pH 2 

2~2~ °ften referred to as the correction of Hagenbach, which. 


however, is not entirely justified. In the first place, Neumann 1 
gave the complete Eq. (5) in his lectures (published by Jacobson 2 
prior to Hagenbach’s paper 3 ). Further there is an error in 

Hagenbach’s publication, 5 owing to which he does not obtain the 

— 2 

correction term of Eq. (5) but rather 2 Va which is too small. 

From his experimental investigations Hagen had already recog- 
nized the importance of a correction term for the kinetic energy 

and had found it to be 2.7 This value is considerably too 

large, which is due to the fact that Hagen did not use a rounded 
entrance but one which was squarely cut off. This caused a con- 
traction of the jet, with subsequent spreading out again, leading 
to an additional pressure drop. 

In Eq. (5), it was assumed that Hagen-Poiseuille’s law is valid 
in the region near the entrance in spite of the fact that the 
velocity distribution in this part is considerably different from 
the theoretical parabola. A justification, however, for this 
assumption cannot be given. It is rather probable that the pres- 
sure drop for overcoming the friction in the entrance region is 
larger than the corresponding pressure drop for the final parabolic 


^S:, P H v“ l0 “ ,0 

FWE E -’ 0,1 the Determination of the Viscosity of a Fluid by 
How Esperunentt through Tube. (Graum) , p m . A™, ^ 109i „ ^ 
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distribution. However, the accuracy of the experiments made so 
far is not yet sufficient to decide this question. 

18. The Velocity Distribution in the Region Near the Entrance. 
In order to make a theoretical investigation of the phenomena 
near the entrance of the tube, L. Prandtl suggested studying 
the equilibrium equation between the change in momentum, the 
pressure drop, and the friction force acting on an elemental slice 
perpendicular to the direction of flow, assuming a certain velocity 
distribution. The assumption made for this distribution con- 
sisted of a constant middle part bounded by two parabolic arcs, 
as shown in Fig. 11. At the entrance of the tube, the width of 
the parabolic arcs was zero. This width increased with the 
distance from the entrance until, at a certain point, the arcs were 
united into a single parabola. The con- 
stant velocity in the middle had to 
increase at such a rate that the same 
volume of water was flowing through all 
sections. The constant velocity core 
was made to satisfy the equation of 
Bernoulli, while the momentum theorem 
was satisfied for the total cross section. 

The calculation, as carried out by L. 

Schiller, 1 gave an excellent agreement of Fig * U-— Approxima- 

the various velocity-distribution curves distribution by a straight 
with subsequent experimental measure- 11116 and two parabolic 
ments, at least for the first third of the arcs ‘ 
length of the transition region, which is its most important part. 

At larger distances from the entrance, the velocity in the core 
increases slower than indicated by the calculation of Schiller. 
Moreover, measurements have shown that the flow in the core 
is constant in cross sections only near to the entrance (where 
the boundary layer has not yet become too thick), while for 
sections farther away from it, the flow in the core has first a slight 
and later a more pronounced curvature. Figure 12 shows the 
development of the laminar velocity distribution for a rounded 
entrance, according to experiments by J. Nikuradse. It is seen 
that until (about) x/rR — 0.04, the assumption of a central flow 
independent of the friction and of a parabolic drop in velocity 

1 Schiller, L., Investigations on Laminar and Turbulent Flow (Ger- 
man), Forschungarbeiten V. D. vol. 248, 1922; Z. angew. Math. Mech . 
(German), vol 2, p. 96, 1922; or Physik. Z. (German), vol. 23, p. 14, 1922. 
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toward the walls is justified; however, from 
there on a definite core flow, where the fric- 
tion has not made itself felt yet, does not 
exist. Figure 13 shows a number of curves 
for which the dimensionless velocity u/u is 
plotted against x/rR, for various distances 
y/r from the axis. For y/r = 0, i.e., for the 
velocity in the axis of the tube, the theoretical 
values obtained by Boussinesq and Schiller 
are drawn in as dotted lines. It is seen that 
Schiller’s curve agrees fairly well with the 
experiments until (about) x/rR = 0.05; how- 
ever, his result for the length of the transition 
region x/rR = 0.115 is considerably too 
small. On the other hand, the values of 
Boussinesq do not check near the entrance 
but give better agreement from x/rR = 0.1 
on, where the velocity curves show a more 
parabolic shape. Also Boussinesq’s value for 
the length of the transition region x/rR — 
0.26 seems to be in agreement with the avail- 
able experimental results. 

19. The Pressure Drop in the Entrance 
Region in the Case of Laminar Flow. — For the 
kinetic-energy correction in the total pressure 
drop in the region of transition at the 
entrance, the theories of both Schiller and 
Boussinesq give values that are too large. 


025 __ ppr-r-p Schiller gives the value 2.16p ^ while Boussin- 
1 u 2 

X J esq finds 2.24p-^* Since both theories are 

\ / approximate, it is for the experiment to decide 

Hly I the correct value. A very good agreement 
was obtained between the calculated pressure 
drop of Schiller and experiments made by him- 
self. In one of those a tube was used of 
2.399-cm inside diameter; the first pressure 

Fig 12— Laminar measuremen ^ Pi was made at a distance of 
velocity distribution 104.15 cm and the second, p 2 , at a distance 

X^riy^Niku! of 196 ' 77 cm from the rounded entrance, 
radse. Figure 14 shows the theoretical straight line 
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of Hagen-Poiseuille and also the curve passing through the exper- 
imental points, showing that in the region near the entrance there 
are important discrepancies with the Hagen-Poiseuille law. The 



calculated values of Schiller shown in the figure by small open 
circles are in very good agreement with the experiments. Denot- 
ing by po the pressure in the reservoir and by p the pressure at a 



V 

Fig. 14 . — Pressure-drop coefficient of laminar flow in entrance region. 


distance x from the rounded 

- - as a function of ■%’ 
cm 2 rJti 


mouth, Schiller’s calculation gives 
shown graphically in Fig. 15. 


2 


If the dimensionless pressure drop per unit length \ be defined 
by 
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X = £lz_£? 

U 2 X 2 — #1 

p ~2 

this quantity can be determined from Fig. 15 by means of the 
relation 



20. The Importance of the Pressure Drop in the Entrance 
Region for Viscosity Measurements. — A knowledge of the pres- 



sure drop in the entrance region is especially important for vis- 
cosity determinations by means of the usual Saybolt method. 
Although in most cases relatively short tubes (small x/rR ) are 
employed, the validity of Hagen-Poiseuille’s law is assumed. In 
case the tubes used are so long that at the end the parabolic 
velocity distribution is nearly reached, it is generally sufficient 
to apply the correction for kinetic energy in one of the forms 
discussed. However, if the tube is so short that x/rR is smaller 
than about 0.1, Schiller has shown that from the measured 
pressure drop p 0 — pi the corresponding 
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can be found from Fig, 15. With this chart the value of fx can be 
calculated, as soon as experimental determinations have 
been made of the volume flowing through per second, the length 
of the tube, its radius, and the density of the fluid. 

B. THE TRANSITION BETWEEN LAMINAR AND TURBULENT FLOW 

21. The First Investigations by Hagen. — Already in his first 
publication on the flow of water through cylindrical tubes (1839) 
Hagen called attention to the fact that the mode of flow discussed 
by him ceased to exist when the velocity increased beyond a 



Fig. 16. — Relation between u (expressed in Rhineland inch per second) and 
the temperature (expressed in degrees Reaumur) for various pipe diameters and 

heads h (in Rhineland inch) after tests by G. Hagen. 0.281 cm. diameter; 

0.405 cm diameter; 0.596 cm diameter. 

certain limit. He observed that the outflowing jet below this 
velocity looked like a solid bar of glass ; above it the j et commenced 
to oscillate and the flow ceased to be uniform but came in spurts. 

In 1854 Hagen published a second article 1 in which he showed 
that the transition of the laminar into the turbulent state does 
not only depend on the velocity but also on the viscosity of the 
fluid. Using the same tubes as with his first tests, he determined 
the relation between the volume delivered and the temperature 
with a constant pressure head for each series of experiments. 
Figure 16 shows the results of Hagen’s tests as given by himself. 

1 Hagen, G., On the Influence of Tf 
Water through Pipes (German), Abhandl. 
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Each curve corresponds to a definite pressure head. The curves 
for the narrow tube (diameter 2.8 mm) are drawn in full ; those 
for the medium tube (diameter 4 mm) are broken, while for the 
wide tube (diameter 6 mm) dotted lines are shown. In the 
upper curve it is seen, for instance, that for a constant pressure 
head the mean velocity first increases with increasing temperature 
(i.e., decreasing viscosity), then decreases again, reaches a mini- 
mum, and increases for the second time. The first increasing 
branch of the curve corresponds to the laminar flow. The part 
of the curve between the maximum and the minimum corre- 
sponds to the transition between laminar and turbulent flow, 
while the last slowly increasing branch corresponds to the tur- 
bulent mode of flow. Hagen ascertained this by adding sawdust 
to the water and observing that for small velocities the wood 
particles moved in straight lines through the tube, while for 
larger velocities they were thrown from one side to another and 
moved quite irregularly. He considered this irregular motion 
to be caused by the irregularities of the tube wall or possibly by 
the entrance of the water through the squarely cut end of the 
pipe. 

In a third publication, 1 Hagen observed several times that the 
transition from the turbulent flow to the laminar one depends 
on the radius of the tube, on the velocity, and on the temperature 
of the water. The turbulent flow will become laminar as soon 
as any one of the three quantities mentioned, or all three of them 
together, decrease below a certain limit. 

22. The Fundamental Investigation by Reynolds— Consider- 
ing the early date of his investigations, Hagen had a very good 
conception of the phenomena of laminar and turbulent flow. 
However he did not succeed in finding a unifying principle for 
plotting the results of his experiments shown in Fig. 16. The 
credit for having found such a principle belongs to Osborne Rey- 
nolds. 2 In his paper of 1883 he showed by means of dimensional 
analysis that the transition between laminar and turbulent flow 
can depend only on the dimensionless expression 

ur 

v 

1 Hagen, G., Abhandl. Akad. Wiss. (German), Berlin, 1869. 

2 Reynolds, Osborne, An Experimental Investigation of the Circum- 
stances Which Determine whether the Motion of Water Will Be Direct or 
Sinuous, and of the Law of Resistance in Parallel Channels, Phil. Trans 
Roy. Soc. London, 1883, or Sci. Papers vol. 2, p. 51. 
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The law of similarity which later was named after him (Art. 4) 
expresses the fact that two different motions taking place in 
two geometrically similar vessels are also mechanically similar 
when they have the same value of ur/v , the Reynolds’ number. 1 

The great simplification obtained in plotting the test results by 
means of this Reynolds’ number can be seen in Fig. 17, which 



Fig. 17.- -Pressure-drop coefficient vs. Reynolds’ number, being Hagen’s tests of 
Fig. 16 replotted (squarely cut off entrance). 

represents the curves of Fig. 16, now plotted on the Reynolds’ 
number as abscissa. The ordinates are also represented by a 
dimensionless quantity, namely, 

A p hg 


In the plotting from Fig. 16 to Fig. 17, the amounts 2.7^ for 

fZ 2 

the laminar flow and 1.4^ for turbulent flow have been sub- 

zg 

tracted from the ordinates. This is to take care of the correc- 
tion for kinetic energy, as discussed on page 24. It is seen 
in Fig. 17 that the replotted curves of Fig. 16 show all the same 
characteristics: For Reynolds’ numbers below about 1,100 to 
1,400, the pressure-drop coefficients X lie on the straight line of 
Hagen-Poiseuille for laminar motion (Fig. 7). After this, there 

1 This is true for motions where only inertia forces and viscosity forces 
play a part. It is not true for motions where gravity has to be taken into 
account, as for instance when free surfaces occur. 
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is a comparatively sudden increase in the values of X until a 
certain maximum is reached. From there on, X diminishes again 
with increasing Reynolds’ number, however, slower than at first. 
The region of increasing X corresponds to the transition between 
laminar and turbulent flow. For larger Reynolds' numbers the 
flow is purely turbulent. It is seen that the experimental results 
lie on a straight line with an inclination of 1 :4 so that, owing to 
the logarithmic coordinate system used, it follows that the coeffi- 
cient X of turbulent flow is proportional to the fourth root of 
the Reynolds’ number. In Art. 30 this relation will be discussed 
in detail. 

Figure 17 shows, moreover, that for a determination of the 
so-called “critical Reynolds' number" (i.e., the Reynolds' number 
where the transition between laminar and turbulent flow occurs) 
pressure-drop measurements are most appropriate. This method 
was used by Reynolds. Unlike Hagen, who measured the pres- 
sure drop between the reservoir and the end of the tube, Reynolds 
measured the pressure drop in a certain length of tube, having 
a long stretch between the tank and the location of his measure- 
ments. He used tubes of 34 and Y% in. diameter, both about 16 ft 
long. In either tube the length between the reservoir and the 
measuring spot was 11 ft, i.e., 528 and 264 diameters respectively. 

23. The Critical Reynolds’ Number. — From experiments 
conducted on these two tubes, Reynolds found a complete 
verification of his theorem that the transition between laminar 
and turbulent flow takes place at a definite value of ur/v even 
for tubes of different diameters. Expressing his test results in 
terms of the dimensionless quantities X and ur/v, 1 it is seen that 
the first deviation of the pressure-drop coefficient X from the 
Hagen-Poiseuille law takes place at ur/v — 1000-1100 
approximately. 2 

The value of R where turbulence just starts is known as the 
“critical Reynolds' number" and the mean velocity u corre- 
sponding to this number is known as the “critical velocity." 

What conclusion can now be drawn from the experimental 
results of Hagen (Fig. 17) and of Reynolds? The common 
interpretation is that laminar flow or even flow with parabolic 

1 Reynolds himself gave his results as log Ap in terms of log u. 

~ It is noted in passing that the pressure drop per unit length in the tur- 
bulent region measured by Reynolds is appreciably smaller than that found 
by other more recent investigators. 
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velocity distribution passes Into turbulent flow at a Reynolds’ 
number of about 1,000. This statement, however, is incorrect 
for the following reason: In the first part of the tube adjacent 
to the reservoir, laminar flow, i.e., flow parallel to the sides of the 
tube, does not occur. A flow with a parabolic velocity distribu- 
tion is even less probable since it was shown in Art. 15 that for 
its generation a fairly long piece of tube is required. Actually 
the fluid gets into the tube with some initial turbulence, which 
in Hagen’s experiments is due to the sharp entrance and in 
Reynolds’ experiments due to the fact that he connected his 
test tube to the water faucet. Therefore the actual conditions 
are such that below the critical Reynolds’ number these initial 
disturbances are damped out, while for larger Reynolds’ numbers 
they develop into the irregular motions which are typical of 
turbulent flow. 

24. Influence of the Initial Disturbance on the Critical Rey- 
nolds* Number. — The question presents itself whether this 
critical number is the same for all tubes and for all experimental 
set-ups. Some doubt as to this comes up in comparing the results 
of Hagen with those of Reynolds. Recent experiments, espe- 
cially those of Schiller, have shown that very small disturbances 
can be damped out even for values of R, which are appreciably 
greater. Quite high critical Reynolds’ numbers can be obtained 
by letting the water flowing out of the faucet first come to rest in 
a large tank and then using a well-rounded entrance to the tube 
so that no contraction of the jet takes place. In such cases, it 
can be stated that the laminar flow which is formed close to the 
entrance of the tube is unstable and becomes turbulent owing 
to very small unavoidable disturbances. The first experiments 
of this kind were made by Reynolds on tubes of various diameters 
and with water of various temperatures. He found critical 
values of ur/v = 6,000-7,000. His method, later also used by 
other investigators, consisted of letting a fine line of colored water 
flow into the test tube (Fig. 18). In the case of purely laminar 
flow, this thin colored line remains well defined, whereas in a 
turbulent flow it is disturbed and after some distance the water 
in the tube appears uniformly colored. Reynolds’ expectation 
that the critical number could be made much larger by mini- 
mizing the disturbances has been found to be true by subsequent 
experiments of Barnes and Coker. 1 Their tests, conducted with 

1 Barnes, H. T., and E. G. Coker, The Flow of Water through Pipes, 
Proc. Roy. Soc. (London), vol. 74, p. 341, 1905. 
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great precaution on a %-in. tube, led to a critical Reynolds’ 
number of 10,000. An increase in temperature of the water 
of the storage tank causes convection currents and a conseciuent 
disturbance near the entrance of the test tube. This 
considerable decrease in the critical Reynolds’ number 
R crit is about 5000). 1 Experiments by Ekman 2 condu on 
Reynolds’ original apparatus with the definite purpose of 
ing a hi gh critical Reynolds’ number led to values of 
20,000 and in some isolated instances even up to 
seems, therefore, that the critical Reynolds’ number does 



to a definite limit when the disturbances are made smaller and 
smaller, but that it can be made to exceed any value by increasing 
the precautions of the test. 

At any rate, the experiments show that the critical Reynolds’ 
number is a monotonous function of the initial disturbance, i.e., 
the critical number always increases with a decrease in the dis- 
turbance. Whether there is an upper limit to the critical number 
with disturbances converging to zero is not yet known, but it 
does not seem to be very probable. On the other hand, there is a 
definite lower limit to the critical Reynolds’ number at about 
ur/ v — 1,000 or somewhat above it. Below this, even very large 
initial disturbances are damped down, i.e., below R = 1,000 a 

1 Other experiments by Barnes and Coker conducted on a 2 34 -in. tube 
have not much meaning for the determination of the critical Reynolds' num- 
ber, since the tube, being only 28 diameters long, was too short for the 
purpose (see Art. 25). 

* Ekman, V. W., On the Change from Steady to Turbulent Motion of 
Liquids (English), Arkiv Mat. Astron. Fysik, vol. 6, 1910. 
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turbulent flow with its typical irregular mixing motion and the 
consequent velocity distribution (Art. 34) cannot be maintained 
indefinitely. 

With respect to the nature of the initial disturbances occurring 
in the tube, two questions have come up, namely; Which types 
of disturbance in the motion and which parts of the tube are of 
greatest importance for the creation of turbulence? The first 
of these questions has not been answered yet. As to the second, 
the entrance to the tube seems to be most sensitive to irregulari- 
ties. Having taken care that the water in the tank has come to 
rest, which generally requires a few hours, it is found that in 
order to obtain a high critical Reynolds’ number, it is especially 
important to round off the entrance of the tube. Very small 
irregularities in the shape of this first piece, where the boundary 
layer is as yet very thin, immediately cause a large drop in the 
critical Reynolds’ number, while much larger irregularities at 
the wall of the tube far from its entrance hardly affect the critical 
Reynolds’ number. For instance, Schiller 1 succeeded in obtain- 
ing the value R CTit — 10,000 with a tube of about ^-in. diameter 
in which a screw thread of about ^ 4 -in. depth had been cut, using 
however, a very well-polished, rounded-off entrance piece. 

25. The Conditions at the Transition between Laminar and 
Turbulent Flow. — Now the phenomena in the range between 
the laminar and turbulent modes of flow will be discussed. Rey- 
nolds’ original supposition was that when exceeding the critical 
velocity slightly, a weak turbulence would take place at first, 
which would become more violent with larger speeds. However, 
his experiments showed that no such gradual change occurs, but 
that the transition takes place very abruptly. Having a very 
dtefinite colored line throughout the entire length of his tube just 
under the critical number, the slightest touch to the faucet would 
suddenly make it disappear. However in all cases laminar flow 
would persist in the first 20 or 30 diameters from the entrance of 
the tube, even when at greater distances the color would be 
completely mixed with the rest of the water. It has been 
supposed that the critical Reynolds’ number might depend on 
the length of the tube. The fact that a complete turbulence 
takes place at such short distances from the entrance shows 
this supposition to be incorrect. 

1 Schiller, L., Roughness and Critical Reynolds’ Number (German), 
Z. Physik, vol. 3, p. 412, 1920. 
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26. Intermittent Occurrence of Turbulence. — Reynolds made 
the observation that in many cases, especially with narrow tubes, 
the sudden destruction of the colored line did not occur over the 
total length of the tube but only in a part of it* Opening the 
faucet very carefully so as to reach the critical velocity gradually, 
the laminar flow would suddenly change into a turbulent one in 
a certain part of the tube, starting at about 30 diameters from 
the entrance, while still farther downstream the colored line 
remained visible. As soon as the turbulent mass of fluid, which 
was moving through the tube like a plug, had flowed out, a new 
turbulent region was formed at the same location. 

The resistance to the flow for the total length of the tube 
increases when a part of the tube becomes turbulent; con- 
sequently, the mean velocity decreases, which brings it below the 
critical Reynolds’ number. This phenomenon, which had 
already been observed by Hagen, 1 was studied in great detail by 
Couette. 2 He observed water flowing out of a large tank through 
the tube. The jet which came out of the end of the tube at first 
had a slightly rough surface and looked like a curved rod of 
frosted glass (turbulent flow). As the level of the tank went 
down, the jet became intermittently crystal clear and frosted, 
with a frequency which became faster and faster as the level came 
down. The clear jet would jump up, whereas the frosted jet 
would fall down so that a very regular oscillation took place. 
With the level of the tank sinking down still farther, the jet was 
clear most of the time and became frosted only once in a while. 
When Couette poured water into the tank, raising its level 
gradually, the same phenomena would take place in a reversed 
sequence. The surprising regularity of the oscillation of the jet 
in the region of the critical Reynolds’ number can be judged from 
Fig. 19, where the mean velocity is plotted as a function of the 
time. This diagram was obtained by the author by means of 
moving pictures. In each individual picture the velocity was 
determined from the shape of the parabola of the jet. The 
maximum velocities correspond to those instants when turbulence 
suddenly starts in a part of the tube. Owing to the increased 
resistance in the tube caused thereby, the velocity decreases while 
turbulent flow exists. As soon as this turbulent “plug” starts 

1 See footnote on p. 29. 

2 Couette, M., Investigations on the Friction of Fluids (French) Ann. 
chim. phys.j vol. 21, p. 433, 1890. 
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to flow out of the tube, the resistance decreases again, which 
causes an increase in the velocity until the next maximum is 
reached and the phenomenon repeats itself. 



Fig. 19. — Variation of spouting velocity* (m/sec) with the time (sec) in the 

critical region. 


The phenomenon of intermittent turbulence can be explained 
somewhat differently by means of Fig. 20. 1 When starting 
with a condition below the critical Reynolds’ number, determined 
by the point A, for instance, there will be a permanent laminar 
flow in the tube. When the 
velocity is slightly increased by 
opening the valve at the end of 
the tube until the critical value 
is exceeded (point B ), turbulence 
will suddenly appear at a dis- 
tance of about 30 diameters from 
the entrance. This turbulent 
plug of water is then pushed 
through the tube. The down- 
stream end of this plug will 
move with the mean velocity u, 
whereas the upstream end of it 
will move with a smaller velocity. 

This is due to the fact that at 
the upstream end new regions of 
turbulence grow continuously so that the length of the turbulent 
plug becomes gradually greater. The resistance coefficient 

1 The location of the starting of turbulence is rather close to the entrance, 
so that the points a and b do not lie on the straight line of Hagen-Poiseuille 
but slightly higher. This effect will not be considered here- 



Fig. 20. — Variations of resistance 
coefficient in critical region. 
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X at any time depends on the ratio between the turbulent part 
and the laminar part of the tube. Its gradual increase causes 
a decrease in the mean velocity u and consequently in the Rey- 
nolds’ number (B to C in the curve). When the turbulent plug 
of water flows out of the tube, X becomes smaller again and the 
velocity increases ( C to A in the curve), the point A in the curve 
corresponding to the instant when the turbulent part of the water 
has just left the tube. However, this condition cannot be steady 
since the pressure head in the reservoir is too high, which causes 
an acceleration of the water until point B is reached and the 
phenomenon repeats itself. 

27. Measurements of Pressure Drop at the Transition between 
Laminar and Turbulent Flow. — In the investigation of the 
transition between laminar and turbulent flow by means of 
pressure-drop measurements, it is found that upon reaching the 
critical Reynolds’ number the meniscus of the manometer, which 
had been completely quiet up to that time, begins to show 
irregularities. Having the faucet in a definite position, the 
meniscus moves irregularly up and down so that a reading of the 
pressure is hardly possible. If the precaution has been taken 
to make the measurement at a distance of at least 50 diameters 
away from the tank, it might be supposed that these irregularities 
are due to vortices in the tube which have not developed far 
enough to become a complete turbulence. This, however, is not 
so. Experiments have shown that the irregular condition of the 
meniscus is due to intermittent turbulence. On account of 
the large damping which usually exists in the manometer, it 
cannot follow the rapid oscillations between the laminar and 
turbulent states. Using a manometer with a very high damping 
(showing only mean values of the pressure over periods as large 
as min), the meniscus varies gradually and not with jumps 
when passing from the laminar flow through the oscillating con- 
dition into the permanently turbulent flow. For this it is neces- 
sary to use a type of valve which allows very fine changes in the 
velocity instead of a common faucet. 

28. Independence of the Critical Reynolds’ Number of the 
Length of the Tube. — Schiller 1 has made the statement that the 
critical Reynolds’ number depends on the length of the tube. 
Against his experiments, however, others can be brought up 

1 S , CI ? LLBB ’ L *> Recent Experiments on the Problem of Turbulence (Ger- 
man), Physik. Z vol. 25, p. 541, 1924. 
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which prove the converse. Couette concluded from his experi- 
ments that the critical velocity above which intermittent tur- 
bulence takes place is independent of the length of the tube. 
Likewise, Barnes and Coker obtained the same critical Reynolds’ 
number R — 10,000 with two tubes of the lengths 180 and 360 
diameters respectively. Ekman, in his paper, defends himself 
against a possible objection that the very high critical Reynolds’ 
numbers obtained by him might be due to the fact that the tubes 
used by him were so short that the small disturbances did not 
have a chance to grow into a complete turbulence. He reasons 
that if that objection were valid, the turbulence would have to 
start always at the end of the tube, coming nearer to the entrance 
with increasing velocity. This, however, is against experimental 
evidence. We mention again Reynolds’ original experiments, 
who obtained the same critical number, 6,000, although the tubes 
being of the same length had diameters in the ratio 1 : 1.75:3.4. 

In this connection, a statement by Heisenberg 1 2 regarding the 
stability of fluid flow is of interest. He investigated the condi- 
tions under which a disturbance of the form e l(fit ~ ax) <p(yY increases 
or decreases with the time, i.e., whether the imaginary part of 
(8, representing the negative damping, is positive or negative. 
From theoretical considerations he found that the negative 
damping is of the order of (aR)~M and concluded from this that 
for very large Reynolds’ numbers the negative damping becomes 
very small, so that the fluid under consideration has already left 
the tube when its instability would become serious. In this 
connection, it has to be considered that all quantities used in his 
paper have been made dimensionless, among others ft. This, 
however, entails that the unit of time, with which the negative 
damping is measured, itself depends on the Reynolds’ number, 
since the dimensionless t' is connected with the actual time t by 

the equation t = -t' . When, therefore, the time t is measured 

in seconds and the length x in inches, it is found that the increase 
in the disturbance per second is of the order of 

_1_ 

a 1 

1 Heisenberg, W., On Stability and Turbulence in Fluid Flow (German), 
Ann. phys., IV, vol. 74, p. 597, 1924. 

2 x is the coordinate in the direction of flow, y is perpendicular to it, and 
t is the time. 
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because 

1 a 

[Imag. 0] “ = 

The increase in the disturbance per second therefore becomes 
larger for a tube of a given diameter when the velocity, and 
consequently the Reynolds’ number, becomes larger. 

C. TURBULENT FLOW 

29. Historical Formulas for the Pressure Drop. — The pressure 
drop and the velocity distribution for the laminar flow through 
tubes of circular cross section can be derived from the differential 
equations. This, however, is not possible for turbulent flow. 
Figures 39 and 40, Plate 16, showing turbulent flow through long 
tubes make it plain that the motions are extremely complex. 
Therefore it seems hopeless to try to understand the mechanism 
of turbulence from the differential equations of Navicr-Stokes. 
Figures 39 and 40 have been obtained by the author by photo- 
graphing the surface of the water in a tank after having scattered 
al uminum powder on it. In Fig. 39 the velocity of the camera 
is very small so that the particles of aluminum near the walls of 
the chann el appear as points. In Fig. 40, however, the velocity 
of the camera is about equal to the maximum velocity of the 
particles in the middle of the channel. 

On the other hand, our interest in turbulent flow is much 
greater than that in laminar flow since the turbulent mode occurs 
much more frequently in nature and in technical applications. 
Therefore a great number of experiments have been carried out 
in order to determine the important relation between pressure 
drop and volume transported through tubes and channels. 
Comparing the results of these many experiments with the laws 
connecting pressure drop and mean velocity deduced from 
them, a very unsatisfactory picture is obtained. Nearly every 
investigator constructed his own pressure-drop formula from his 
experiments, largely owing to the fact that the similarity law of 
Reynolds was not known or at least was not used. Further no 
consideration was given to the roughness of the walls of the pipes 
or channels. This roughness, however, is of fundamental impor- 
tance for the resistance of turbulent flow, as will be discussed 
later. For laminar flow it was seen before that the resistance is 
independent of the condition of the walls of the tube. The first 
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formulas on resistance or pressure drop can be divided into three 
distinct classes, which have been discussed in detail by Hagen in 
1869, namely: 

^ = £ ■ u 2 [Ch4zy (1775), Eytelwein (1822)]; 

X = + [ Pr o n y (1804)]; 

[Woltmann (1804), Flamant (1892)]. 


In none of these formulas is the viscosity considered. This 
was done first by Reynolds, who plotted the pressure drop against 

U ’ V 

the dimensionless number — - — The resistance law deduced by 
Reynolds from his tests is 

— const. [Reynolds (1883)], 


where P is a measure for the viscosity taken from Poiseuille’s 
formula. The relation of P to the kinematic viscosity is expressed 
by the formula (c g s units) : 


M _ 0.01779 

p 1 + 0.03368 T + 0.000221 T 2 


0.01779 P, 


where T is the temperature. The constant of Reynolds’ formula, 
however, does not check with subsequent experiments; the pres- 
sure drop calculated by him comes out considerably too small. 

According to this formula, the pressure drop is proportional 
to the 1.723 power of the velocity. However, the older measure- 
ments of Darcy which were plotted by Reynolds on a logarithmic 
scale showed that the exponent varies between the limits 1.79 
to 2.00, depending on the material of the tube, i.e., on the con- 
dition of the walls. 

30. The Resistance Formula of Blasius for Smooth Tubes. — 
Based on Reynolds’ law of similarity and a great number of tests 
up to ur/v = 50,000 (especially those of Saph and Schoder 1 ), 


1 Saph and Schoder, Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng., vol. 47, p. 312, 1920. 
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Blasius 1 arrived at the following formula for the pressure drop 
in smooth tubes: 


A p . 1 pw 2 

T =X 'r'X’ 

where 

The main advantage of the pressure-drop law (1), as compared 
with the older formulas, is the fact that for smooth tubes of the 
same Reynolds’ number (having different diameters, velocities, 
and temperatures) the pressure drop expressed in units of 
stagnation pressure per radius length is the same. Therefore 
the complete resistance relation for smooth tubes can be expressed 
by a single curve X = f(R). The fact that the points found from 
experiments with different tube radii, velocities, and for different 
fluids (water and air) lie on a smooth curve is to be interpreted 
as an experimental verification of the law of similarity. The 
agreement is so good that the scattering of the points is i2 per 
cent at most. 

Further measurements for higher Reynolds’ numbers, espe- 
cially those by Stanton and Pannell 2 and those by Jacob and 
Erk (up to about R = 230,000) show that the relation between 
the resistance coefficient X and R cannot be expressed by a simple 
power for such a wide region of R. These experiments can be 
better expressed by^the formula 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


X = 0.00357 + 


0.3052 

) 0.35 


which was also found by Lees. 4 According to measurements by 

DS ’ H 7 The , L ?r of SimiIarit y Applied to Friction Phenomena (Ger- 
man) Physik Z vol. 12, p. 1175, 1911. Or more in detail (German)Vor- 
schu^arbezten V. D. I vol. 131. The formula is also found in the book 

iliprigjigii^ 1868 ’ Elements of Teohnical Hydromechanics” (German), 
* Stanton, T. E., and J. R. Pannell, Similarity of Motion in Relation 

£ 5? M14 ' P “- S j. LoX W, ^4. 

J h * i P "" Ure Drop “ Smorth Tube, .ad ia 
standard Orifices (German), Forschungsarbeiten V. D. vol 267 1924 

4 Lees, Proa. Roy. Soo. (London) (A), vol. 91, p. 46, 1915 ’ 
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Nikuradse 1 (up to about R = 1.6 • 10 6 ) a systematic deviation 
from the curve of Lees is found for Reynolds’ numbers greater 
than 200,000. 

In the case of tubes of non-circular cross section or of open 
channels, it is not clear what is meant by the characteristic length 
in Reynolds’ number. Considering that the most important 
property for the resistance of the tube is the ratio between the 
cross-sectional area A and the wetted periphery U, it is logical to 
take for the characteristic length the quantity 



The reason for taking twice the area in the numerator is that in 
this way the quantity r becomes equal to the radius for a circular 
cross section. This quantity, which is in common use in hydrau- 
lics for open channels, is called the “hydraulic radius.” In 
technical literature half this length d = A/U can be often found 
referred to as the hydraulic radius. For very wide rivers, d 
is the mean depth. However in a non-circular cross section all 
parts of the periphery will not be equally important in creating 
resistance. Therefore it is necessary to get an experimental 
verification for the use of this hydraulic radius in the formulas. 
Experiments by Schiller, 2 Fromm, 3 and by Nikuradse 4 have 
shown that the influence of the shape of cross section is unim- 
portant if the section is not too elongated. For laminar flow 
through rectangular and elliptical cross sections of various ratios 
of the axes, Boussinesq 5 has determined the influence of the shape 
of the cross section. For instance, he calculates X = 14.225/12 
for the square cross section, as compared with X = 16/12 for the 
circular one. 

31. The Resistance Law for Rough Tubes. — It was seen that 
the resistance relation up to relatively large values of R for smooth 

1 Nikuradse, J., On Turbulent Flow of Water through Straight Tubes 
at Very Large Reynolds’ Numbers (German), Vortrage am dem Gebiet der 
Aerodynamik , edited by A. Gilles, L. Hopf, Th. von K4rm&n, Berlin, 1930. 

2 Schiller, L., On the Resistance to Flow in Tubes of Various Sections 
and Roughness (German), Z. angew. Math. Mech., vol. 3, p. 2, 1923. 

* Fromm, K., Flow Resistance in Rough Tubes (German), Z. angew. Math. 
Mech., vol. 3, p. 339, 1923. 

‘Nikuradse, J., Investigations on Turbulent Flow in Pipes of Various 
Cross Sections (German), Ingenieur Archiv. vol. 1, p. 306, 1930. 

6 Boussinesq, J., Memoir on the Influence of Friction in Regular Fluid 
Motions (French), J. math, pure et appl., vol. 13, p. 377, 1868. 
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tubes is completely given by the curves of Blasius and Lees. 
This is not the case for tubes with rough walls. The influence of 
wall roughness is always in the direction of increasing the resist- 
ance to turbulent flow; moreover, the various curves X = f(R ) 
for different roughnesses do not coincide. This is due to the 
fact that Reynolds’ law of similarity is not satisfied since for 
tubes of the same radius and different roughness or for tubes of 
different radius but the same roughness there is no geometrical 
similarity. 

Blasius and von Mises 1 introduce a new quantity e, proportional 
to the heights of the various roughness irregularities, and conse- 
quently make the resistance coefficient a function of e/r, i.e., 
the "relative roughness.” Therefore 

X = 


Fig. 21. 


Blasius goes even farther than this. He does not consider 

the influence of roughness to be determined by the quantity «, 

but he defines that two tubes of different radii have the same 

roughness in case these tubes for 

iH some Reynolds’ number give the 

same value of X. If two tubes have 

the same roughness in this sense, the 

X-values of both tubes can be rep- 

ii resented by the same curve for all 

Fig. 22 . Reynolds’ numbers. Therefore the 

Figs. 2i and 22.— Examples of resistance relation can be completely 
"roughness” of -walls. „ , , . ... , 

expressed by a family of curves 
depending on one parameter of which 
the curve of Blasius or Lees for 
smooth tubes forms a lower limit. 
ivi “ 32. Roughness and Waviness of 
the Walls. — Measurements by Fromm 
and Schiller as discussed by Hopf 2 have shown that the 
resistance relations for rough tubes are more complicated. The 
law of resistance is affected not only by the relative magni- 
tude of the various roughness irregularities but also by their form. 



Fig* 23. — Example of 
ness” of walls. 


1 See footnote on p. 42. 

a Hopf, L., The Measurement of Hydraulic Roughness 
angew. Math. Mech., vol. 3, p. 329, 1923. 


(German), 


Z . 
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According to Hopf a n cl Fromm, there are two principally different 
types of roughness : 

1. Roughness irregularities of short wave length and relatively 
high amplitude, as shown in Figs. 21 and 22. Examples of 
this are, for instance, cement walls, rusted steel, cast iron, corru- 
gated steel. This type will be referred to as wall “roughness.” 

2. Very gradual irregularities of long wave length; for instance, 
planed wood, asphalted steel walls, as shown in Fig. 23. This 
type will be called wall “waviness.” 

For the first type of roughness the resistance coefficient X is 
found to be nearly independent of the Reynolds’ number but 
very much dependent on the “relative roughness” (Fig. 24). 



This means that the resistance is proportional to the square of 
the velocity. 

For the second type of roughness (waviness) larger values for 
the pressure-drop coefficient are obtained as compared with the 
smooth tube; however, the [X = /(/i‘)j-curve is parallel to the 
corresponding curve for the smooth tube while practically 
independent of the radius, especially for small ratios a/b of Fig. 
23. 

Measurements on drawn metal tubes with halfway smooth 
surfaces, being somewhere in the middle between roughness and 
waviness, show a gradual transition to the velocity-squared 
law with an increasing Reynolds’ number. This can be inter- 
preted as a confirmation of the remark by Schiller 1 that even for 
very smooth tubes the velocity-squared law will become true 

1 Schiller, L., The Problem of Turbulence and Connected Problems 
(German), Physik. Z., vol. 20, p. 566, 1925. 
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for sufficiently large Reynolds’ numbers. Since the phenomenon 
depends on the “relative roughness,” it is to be expected that 
the velocity-squared law will be reached at smaller Reynolds’ 
numbers for narrow tubes than for wide ones. 

33. Measurement of the Mean Velocity of a Turbulent Flow 
by Means of a Pitot Tube. — The fact that the resistance coeffi- 
cient for turbulent flow is materially greater than that for lamina.* 
flow is connected with the characteristic turbulent velocity 
distribution, which consists of a steep rise near the wall and a 
practically constant velocity over the rest of the cross section. 
In Art. 46 it will be seen that with certain assumptions it is 
possible to derive the turbulent velocity distribution from the law 
of turbulent pressure drop. 

The velocity at a point of a turbulent flow is defined as the 
mean value of the velocity at this point with respect to time. If 
we denote by U, V, W the three rectangular components of the 
velocity in a point of a turbulent flow, it is possible to decompose 
these quantities into a part independent of the time u, v, w and a 
part giving the fluctuations with respect to time, u ' , v', w', i.e . : 

U — u + v! , V = v v', W = w + w'. 

The fact that such a procedure is possible, in other words, that 
experiments have shown that the mean values with respect to 
time of u', v', w' vanish for very short time intervals, shows that 
a turbulent flow is not quite without regularity. There are 
apparently laws determining this flow, although it seems that 
they can be approached only statistically. 

The ordinary method of measuring velocity distributions 
by means of a Pitot tube and a fluid manometer gives mean 
values on account of the large damping usually existing in such 
instruments. Bazin has been the first to measure the turbulent 
velocity distribution across the circular section in this manner 
and has found for it the shape of a semi-ellipse with an avis 
ratio of 3.5:1. In the “immediate vicinity” of the wall, he 
found u/u = 0.741, where u denotes the mean velocity with 
respect to the cross section. Stanton 1 made experiments on cir- 
cular tubes, paying special attention to the steep velocity increase 
near the wall. To this end, the Pitot tube was sunk somewhat 

1 Stanton, T. E., The Mechanical Viscosity of Fluids, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(London) (A), vol. 85, p. 366, 1911. 
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into the wall, which enabled him to determine the velocity at a 
distance of 0.001 in. from it. 

It has to be considered that a damped manometer does not 
exactly indicate the mean value of u with respect to time but 
rather the mean value of the pressure difference which is propor- 
tional to U 2 . Now in 


U 2 = (u + u') 2 = u 2 + 2 uv! + u' 2 

the mean value of 2 uu' is zero; however, the mean of u' 2 does not 
vanish. Since u' 2 is a positive quantity, the Pitot-tube indication 
of a pulsating velocity is always too high. For instance, if the 
variations in the velocity in short time intervals are of the order 
of ±20 per cent, the reading of the manometer in terms of U 2 is 
equal to 

K 1 + = K 1 + m) 

Extracting the root out of this expression, we get 

+ t? = U 4 l + 1^0 = L02u> 

or, in other words, our reading is 2 per cent high. Variations of 
±20 per cent in the velocity are rather large. In tubes or chan- 
nels which are sharply divergent, such variations may occur; 1 
with ordinary turbulence, however, the variations are con- 
siderably smaller. According to Burgers, 2 who measured the 
fluctuations of a turbulent stream of air by means of a hot-wire 
method, the fluctuations are less than ±5 per cent. In that 
case, the error of the Pitot reading would be about 0.15 per cent. 

34. The Turbulent Velocity Distribution.— Stanton also inves- 
tigated whether the shape of the velocity-distribution curve 
depends on the Reynolds’ number (the distribution being meas- 
ured naturally at a sufficiently large distance away from the 
entrance of the tube). He found on smooth tubes that for the 
same Reynolds 7 number with differing diameters or velocities, 

1 Kroenke, R., Experiments on Flow through Sharply Diverging Chan- 
nels (German), Forschungsarbeilen V. D. vol. 222. 

2 Burgers, J. M., Experiments on the Fluctuations of the Velocity in a 
Current of Air (English), Proc. Kon. Akad . Wetenschappen. Amsterdam, vol. 
29, No. 4. 
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the velocity distribution is always exactly the same. How- 
ever, with varying Reynolds’ numbers, the distribution curve 
changes, so that for larger Reynolds’ numbers the velocity gradient 
at the wall becomes slightly steeper. This change in gradient 
becomes less and less with larger Reynolds’ numbers, so that it 
may be concluded with reasonable assurance that the velocity dis- 
tribution asymptotically reaches a certain limit for large Reynolds’ 
numbers in smooth tubes. For tubes of considerable roughness 
(screw thread having been cut in), Stanton’s measurements 
give independence of the velocity distribution from the Reynolds’ 
number. This is tied up with the fact that for rough tubes 
the pressure-drop coefficient X is a constant. Measurements of 
Fritsch 1 show that the influence of roughness of the walls on the 
velocity distribution is limited to the immediate neighborhood of 
the walls. He found that in comparing tubes of the same pres- 
sure drop with different roughness, the velocity distribution 
curve was the same in the center part of the section up to about 
0.1 radius from the wall. In other words, the velocity-distribu- 
tion curve depends only on the shear stress and not on the par- 
ticular geometrical shape of the wall. 

The change of the velocity-distribution curve with the Rey- 
nolds’ number has some practical significance. In case such a 

change did not exist (u /u independent of R), it would be 

possible to determine the average velocity across the section by 
means of one single measurement of the velocity in the axis of 
the tube. This would mean a considerable simplification of the 
experimental procedure. Stanton and Pannell 2 have investigated 
the relation between u^/u and R up to Reynolds’ numbers of 
42,000 with the result that u ms J u diminishes slowly with increas- 
ing R. Comparing the results of the various investigators, 
it is found that u — /u asymptotically reaches the value 1.22 to 
1.25 with increasing R. 

35. The Turbulent Velocity Distribution in the Region of 
Transition near the Entrance of the Tube.— Just as in the case 
of laminar flow, there is a region of transition behind the 
entrance of the tube in which the final velocity distribution 
is formed. Experiments by Kirsten and Nikuradse show that 

1 Fsitsch, W., The Influence of Roughness on the Turbulent Velocity 
Distribution in Channels (German), Z. angew. Math. Mech., vol. 8, p. 199, 
1928. 1 

1 See footnote on p. 42. 
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the length of tube in which this occurs is materially shorter 
than in the case of laminar flow and, moreover, is less 
dependent on the Reynolds’ number. Kirsten states that the 
transition takes place in a length of about 100 to 200 radii while 
Nikuradse’s experiments show the final distribution at about 
50 to 80 radii distance from the entrance. A still shorter transi- 
tion length (probably too short) is given by the theory of Latzko. 1 
According to him, with a Reynolds’ number of 20,000 the final 
velocity distribution has been formed after about 20 radii. 



!,0 0,8 0,6 0,4 0,2 0 0,2 0,4 0,6 0,8 1,0 


Fig. 25. — Generation of turbulent velocity distribution in entrance region after 

tests by Nikuradse. 


Figure 25 shows the distribution at various distances from the 
rounded entrance as found experimentally by Nikuradse 

= = 25,000^. In Fig. 26 the ordinates of the curves of 

Fig. 25 have been plotted as a function of the distance from the 
entrance of the tube. For comparison the values as calculated by 
the theory of Latzko have been drawn in as dotted lines. It is 
seen that the curves even at a small distance from the entrance 
are radically different from those in the laminar case. In Fig. 27 
the velocity distributions for the turbulent and laminar cases 
have been plotted at a distance of 5 radii from the entrance. It 
is seen that the turbulent curve shows an extraordinary rapid 
velocity rise near the wall of the tube. Therefore it is impos- 

1 Latzko, H., Heat Transmission to a Turbulent Flow of Liquid or Gas 
(German), Z. angew. Math. Mech., vol. 1, p. 268, 1921. 
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sible to talk about a laminar flow even at such a short distance 
from the entrance as 5 radii. However, the experiments of Rey- 
nolds with a colored line in the center of the tube show that 



Fig. 26. — Turbulent velocity distributions according to tests by Nikuradse. 



Fig. 27. — I, velocity distribution in turbulent flow, 5 radii from entrance; 
II, the same curve calculated by the method of Latzko; III, velocity distribution 
for laminar flow at same distance from entrance. 


this line disappears only at a considerably greater distance from 
the entrance. It is possible to explain this by assuming that the 
first turbulence does not appear in the middle of the tube but 
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rather at its walls. Figure 28 shows the final velocity distribu- 
tion of turbulent flow in a circular tube at large distances from 
its entrance. 

36. The Pressure Drop in the Turbulent Region of Trj 
In the case of laminar flow, there is a considerable extra pressure 
drop in the entrance region. This is not the case in a turbulent 
flow, if the entrance has been rounded off sufficiently. 

At the entrance of the tube, both kinds of flow experience a 
pressure drop of « 2 /2 g due to the conversion of the static head 



into velocity head. In the case of laminar flow, there is an 
additional pressure drop equal to that same amount since the 
kinetic energy of the parabolic velocity distribution is twice as 
large as the kinetic energy of the constant velocity distribution at 
the entrance. For the turbulent flow the additional pressure 
drop due to this effect is only 0.09« 2 /2g. 

If the pipe has a sharp-edged entrance, a vena contracta takes 
place. The contracted jet expands to the full pipe radius in a 
comparatively short distance causing an additional pressure drop. 
On page 243 of “Fundamentals,” 1 it was shown that the pres- 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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sure drop caused by 
equal to 


a sudden widening 
h = J-(ut — u) 2 , 


of the cross section is 


where Ui is the mean velocity at the smallest cross section A x 
and u is the mean velocity in the large cross section A . Intro- 
ducing the contraction coefficient a, 


This becomes 


u\ _ _ 1 

u A i a 



Taking a = 0.64, the pressure drop due to contraction becomes 


The total additional pressure drop therefore is made up of three 
parts, the entrance drop hi, the acceleration drop hi, and the 
jet contraction drop h 3 : 

h = hi + h z + h 3 = g(l + 0.09 + 0.31) = 1.40— 

In Fig. 17 this amount lAQu 2 /2g has been subtracted from the 
experimentally determined pressure drop, and the fact that such 
a smooth curve is obtained shows that this expression h is not 
far from the truth. 

37. Convergent and Divergent Flow. — A very slight conver- 
gence or divergence of the walls of the tube or channel has a 
definite influence on the shape of the laminar flow. In the first 
place, the critical Iteynolds , number determining the transition 
between the laminar and turbulent states is influenced consider- 
ably by a small deviation from parallelism of the walls. Secondly, 
the velocity distribution across the section and consequently 
the pressure drop vary considerably even with extremely small 
amounts of convergence or divergence. 

A slight convergence has the tendency to stabilize the laminar 
mode of flow, i.e., other conditions (shape of entrance, initial 
turbulence of water) being equal, the critical Reynolds’ number 
increases considerably when the tube becomes slightly narrower 
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in the direction of the flow. For slight divergence the conditions 
are opposite. Other things being equal, the turbulent mode of 
flow appears at considerably smaller Reynolds' numbers. How- 
ever, exact numerical data for these phenomena are not available 
yet. Blasius 1 has calculated the change in the velocity distribu- 
tion in the case of laminar flow through channels and tubes of 
varying width on the assumption that the divergence, i.e., 
the angle between the wall and the axis, is small. Owing to the 
decrease in velocity, an increase in pressure appears which is 
superposed on the pressure drop due to friction. In case the 
resultant pressure drop in the direction of flow becomes negative, 
the possibility exists that the particles of the fluid in the neighbor- 
hood of the walls start moving backward. Denoting by y(x) 
the shape of the divergent wall in the two-dimensional case and 
by R the Reynolds' number, the condition for beginning back- 
ward flow as found by Blasius is 

p dy 35 

R * Tx = T 


A comparison, however, of this approximate result with the 
exact solution by Hamel, 2 leading to elliptic integrals, shows 

du 

that only until about R • ^ — 3 are the results of Blasius in 

satisfactory agreement with the exact solution. For diverging 
channels with straight walls (two dimensional) Pohlhausen 3 
obtains the result that, even with vanishing divergence, a back- 
ward flow in the laminar boundary layer will occur as soon as the 
cross section has become about 22 per cent larger than the original 
section. However, the objection can be made that in the actual 
case laminar velocity distributions, with points of inflection as 
Pohlhausen finds them, can hardly occur. Among others, 
Rayleigh 4 has shown that motions with such points of inflection 


1 Blasius, H., Laminar Flow in Channels of Varying Width (German), 
Z. Math. Physik, vol. 58, p. 225, 1910. 

2 Hamel, G., Spiral Motions of Viscous Fluids (German), Jahresher. 
deutsch. math. Ver ., vol. 25, p. 34, 1916. 

3 Pohlhausen, K,, Approximate Integrations of the Differential Equa- 
tion of the Laminar Boundary Layer (German), Z. angew. Math. Mech., vol. 
1, p. 252, 1921. 

4 Rayleigh, Lord, On the Stability or Unstability of Certain Fluid 
Motions, Proc. London Math. Soc., vol. 19, p. 67, 1887, or Sd. Papers , vol. 3, 
p. 17. 
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in the velocity distribution are very unstable. The great influ- 
ence of a very small convergence or divergence on the velocity 
distribution of the laminar flow is shown in Fig. 29. At a Rey- 
nolds’ number B = 1,000, the velocity distribution II occurs 
when the convergence of the tube is as little as y — 1 mm change 

in radius on a length of x = 1 m (r ^ = 1^- 

It is seen that the velocity distribution in the convergent tube 
is somewhat flatter than the parabola in the middle of the tube, 



while the velocity gradient at the wall has become somewhat 
greater. On the other hand, in the case of a divergent flow, 
there is a decrease in the velocity gradient at the wall while the 
velocity in the middle of the tube becomes somewhat steeper. 
The following consideration will make this plausible. In the 
case of a convergent flow, the mean velocity increases in the 
direction of the flow which causes an additional pressure drop 
besides the pressure drop due to friction. Considering two 
cross sections, 1 and 2, with the pressures pi and p 2 where 
Pi > Pi, and denoting the velocity in some point of the first 
cross section by Ui and the velocity of that point of the second 
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cross section lying on the same streamline by ui, Bernoulli’s 
equation, neglecting friction, gives 

Pl ~ Pi = |(W 2 2 — Mi 2 ) 
or 

In Fig. 30, Mi and have been plotted as the sides 

of a right triangle. The hypotenuse of th e triangle then repre- 
sents the new velocity w 2 , and, since Pl ~ Pi is constant across 



Pig. 30. — Graphical representation of the influence of convergence of the pipe 
on the velocity distribution diagram. 

the entire section, it is seen that the velocity-distribution curve 
has become flatter. For divergent flows an analogous reasoning 
can be applied whereby it is only necessary to interchange ui and 
u 2 in Fig. 30. 

Of the two possible modes of flow, the turbulent one is of 
greater practical importance, especially for divergent channels. 
For technical applications it is of great interest to know in which 
manner the energy loss due to a change from velocity head to 
pressure head depends on the angle of divergence of the tube, 
at which angle of divergence a back flow at the wall of the tube 
starts, in which location of a divergent flow the energy loss 
takes place, etc. However, these questions have not yet been 
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answered satisfactorily. Beginnings of an answer can be found 
in the work by Gibson , 1 Andres , 2 Hochschild , 3 Kroner , 4 Donch , 5 
and Nikuradse . 6 

The experiments have been carried out partly with water and 
partly with air. In one of the investigations 3 an experimental 
proof of the mechanical similarity between air and water flow 
has been given. 



0,4 0,6 Q8 


— 5?* Turbulent velocity distribution in rectangular channel after 

D . onch * X ’ Merging channel (6 deg.); II, constant section channel: III, con- 
verging channel ( 5.8 deg.). 


The cross sections of the tubes or channels used were mostly 
rectangular, the distance between the two small sides of the 
rectangle being kept constant. The influence of the conver- 


1 Gibson, A. H., Proc. Roy . Soc. (London) (A), vol, 83, 1910. 

. 2 Andres, Experiments on the Transformation of Velocity into Pressure 
with Water, Forschungsarbeiten V. D. 7., vol. 76. 

3 Hochschild, Experiments on the Flow in Divergent and Convergent 
Gnannels (German), Forschungsarbeiten V. D. 7., vol. 114. 

‘KrSneb, R Experiments on Flow in Sharply Diverging Channels 
(German), F orschungsarbeiten V. D. 7., vol. 222. 

5 Donch, F., Turbulent Flow in Slightly Divergent and Convergent 
Channels (German), Forschungsarbeiten 7. D. I., vol. 282 

° Nikueadse, J Experiments on the Flow of’ Water in Convergent and 
Divergent Channels (German), Forschungsarbeiten V. D. I., vol. 289. 
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gence or divergence of the walls on the velocity distribution is 
principally the same as with the laminar flow; in this case also 
the distribution becomes flatter in the middle for converging 
walls and steeper ' 

shows three such « 

When the angle of di 
flow at the walls takes plat~ 

however, does not take place v but „iways on one 

side only. The stream follows one of the walls but can be made to 
follow the other wall by very slight changes in the configuration. 
A disagreeable phenomenon in this connection (first observed 
by Kroner and later more extensively by Nikuradse) is that the 
two-dimensionality of the flow is destroyed. Even when the 
ratio of the sides of the entrance rectangle is as small as 1:8, 
the flow ceases to be two-dimensional before it breaks away from 
the wall at a diverging angle of 8 to 10 deg. 
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38. The Region in Which Viscosity Is Effective for Large 
Reynolds Numbers. — A consideration of the influence of inertia 
forces simultaneously with viscosity forces as in Oseen’s theory 
(see page 264, “Fundamentals” 1 ) is possible only for very viscous 
fluids or for very small Reynolds' numbers. In those cases, the 
“convection” terms of the acceleration become of importance 
only at very great distances from the body, where the velocity 
is hardly different from the velocity at infinity. Then Oseen’s 
hypothesis can be used as a good approximation. In the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the body, however, where the velocity is very 
much different from the velocity at infinity, the flow is deter- 
mined practically entirely by the action of viscosity, and the error 
made in the calculation of the inertia forces there is of little 
importance. 

For large Reynolds' numbers (i.e., large velocities or dimen- 
sions, small kinematic viscosity) the situation becomes entirely 
different. The inertia forces are then of much greater impor- 
tance than the viscosity forces, at least at a sufficient distance 
from the walls or other obstacles, i.e., with the exception of the 
layer of fluid near to the obstacle. However, if the influence of 
viscosity is completely neglected in the differential equation, 
erroneous results are obtained, as is discussed on page 104. This 
is due to the fact that the equations of Navier-Stokes in that 
case reduce to those of Euler where the boundary condition that 
the fluid does not slide along a solid wall cannot be satisfied (see 
page 260, “Fundamentals” 2 ). 

An important improvement in the treatment of fluid motions 
at great Reynolds' numbers, i.e., for fluids of small viscosity, 
has been made by Prandtl. 3 His method will now be discussed. 


l See footnote, p. 3. 

2 See footnote, p, 3. 

* Prandtl, L., On Fluid Motions with very Small Friction 
Proc. 3 d Mem. Math. Cong., Heidelberg, 1904. 
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Experience has shown that the motion of a fluid of small 
viscosity (water or air) around a body has velocities of the 
same order of magnitude as the velocity at infinity in practically 
the whole region with the exception of a thin layer surrounding 
the body. In the case of a streamlined body, as shown, for 
instance, in Fig. 32, the experimental streamlines and velocities 
coincide practically with those calculated on the basis of potential 
flow. More accurate experimental investigations of the velocity 
field have shown that right at the body, however, the fluid does 
not move relative to it. The transition from zero velocity to 
the velocity which can be observed near the body takes place in a 
very thin layer. 

Therefore the field splits up into two regions: 

1. Surrounding the surface of the solid body there is a thin 
layer where the velocity gradient dw j dn generally becomes very 
large, so that even with very small values of the velocity w the 



Fig. 32.- — Cross section of streamlined body (strut). 


shear stresses r = ju— assume values which cannot be neglected. 
on 

2. The region outside of this layer, where the velocity gradient 
does not become so large, so that the influence of viscosity is 
negligible. Here the streamline picture is entirely determined 
by the action of pressure, i.e., it is the picture of a potential flow. 

In general, it can be stated that the layer in which the velocity 
is reduced to zero owing to the action of viscosity is thin for small 
viscosities or, to be more general, is thinner the greater the Rey- 
nolds’ n um ber. Owing to this circumstance it is possible so to 
simplify the equations of Navier-Stokes for the thin boundary 
layer that an approximate solution becomes possible. The 
simplifications in this differential equation of the boundary layer 
are the more in agreement with experimental facts the thinner the 
layer is; or in other words, the solutions of the boundary-layer 
differential equation have an asymptotic character for Reynolds’ 
numbers tending to infinity. 

39. The Order of Magnitude of the Various Terms in the 
Equation of Navier-Stokes for Large Reynolds’ Numbers - 
Before proceeding to the simplifications in the equation of Navier- 
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Stokes (see page 258, “Fundamentals” 1 ) for the boundary layer, 
we shall first discuss the order of magnitude of the various quan- 
tities appearing in the equation. For this purpose we shall 
consider conveniently a two-dimensional flow along a very thin 
flat plate as shown in Fig. 33. It will be found useful to employ 
dimensionless variables. The velocities will be expressed in 
terms of the velocity at infinity as a unit; the lengths in terms 




X 


Fig* 33. — Flow along a flat sharpened plate. 


of a characteristic length of the body, etc. The kinematic 
viscosity then is replaced by the reciprocal of Reynolds' number 

_ 1 
VI R 

The x-component of the velocity u is supposed to be known 
outside the boundary layer and to be of the order 1. Assuming 
that the thickness 8 of the boundary layer is small of the first 
order, we deduce from the identity 



that the velocity gradient perpendicular to the plate du/dy is 
of the order 1/8 . This also can be seen by introducing the vari- 
able rj = y/ 8 in the boundary layer, where y is of the same order 
as x . By this artifice, the coordinates are measured, as it were, 
with two different measuring sticks. We then have 

du __ 1 du 
dy 8 drj 

and 

d 2 u __ 1 d 2 u 
dy 2 “ T 2 ^ 

Since du/dy and d 2 u/dy 2 are of the order 1, it is seen that du/dy 
is of the order 1 / 8 and d 2 u/dy 2 is of the order 1/5 2 . 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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Since, furthermore, du/dx is of the order 1, the continuity 
equation ^ 

^ + = o 

dx ^ dy 

shows that dv/dy is also of the order 1. With the aid of the 
identity 

J rsdv , 

W v ' 


it is seen that v must be of the order 5; the same must be true of 
the quantities dv/dx and d 2 v/dx 2 , while d 2 v/dy 2 is of the order 
S/S 2 = 1/5. 

Therefore the orders of magnitude of the various dimensionless 
terms in the two-dimensional equation of Navier-Stokes for the 
flow along a flat plate are as follows: 



In these equations S' is the “dimensionless thickness of the 
boundary layer,” i.e., the thickness of boundary layer S measured 
in terms of the characteristic length l or S' = 8/1. 

On the right side of Eq. (la) d 2 u/dx 2 is small with respect to 
d 2 u/dy 2 so that it can be neglected. For the same reason d 2 v/dx 2 
in Eq. (16) can be neglected with respect to d 2 v/dy 2 . 

Inside the boundary layer the effects of the friction forces are 
of the same order as those of the inertia forces. The convective 
terms giving the effect of inertia on the left side of Eq. (la) are 
of the order 1. Therefore it follows that 1 /R is of the order 
5' 2 . Conversely, it follows that in a flow phenomenon where the 
viscosity is so small that in the fluid at large its action can be 
neglected with respect to that of inertia, a boundary layer is 
formed with a thickness 5' = 8/1 of the order 
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In order to get a quantitative picture of this, the following 
problem is presented: What is approximately the thickness of 
the boundary layer in the flow of Fig. 33 at a distance l — 100 cm 
from the sharp edge of the plate when the velocity at infinity is 
100 cm/sec and the fluid is water of 20°C? {v is 0.01 cm 2 /sec). 
The Reynolds’ number then becomes R = ulf v = 10 6 , and 
therefore S' is of the order 10 -3 . The thickness of the boundary 
layer 5 — S'l is of the order 10 -3 X 10 2 cm, i.e., of the order of 
1 mm . In a layer of about this thickness the transition between 
the outside velocity and the velocity zero at the body is taking 
place. 

40. The Differential Equation of the Boundary Layer. — Since 
in Eq. (16) the various terms are of the order S', dp/dy must be of 
the same order. It is seen, therefore, that the influence of the 
y-dimension on the pressure inside the boundary layer can be 
neglected at least in the case of a thin boundary layer. In 
other words, in the layer the pressure is approximately equal to 
that in the outside flow so that in a sense the outside flow forces 
its pressure upon it. This result obtained from Eq. (16) exhausts 
the information that can be had from that equation and hence it 
will not be considered any further. 

Since inside the boundary layer p is a function of x only and 
independent of y, and since further d 2 u/dx 2 is negligible with 
respect to d 2 u/dy 2 , the equation of Navier-Stokes for the bound- 
ary layer becomes 


du du du 1 dp , 1 d 2 u 

dt dx dy p dx R dy 2 


( 2 ) 


Besides this equation, there is the continuity equation 


^ + ^ = o 

dx ^ dy U ’ 


which can be satisfied by introducing the stream function SF 



dSSr 

dx 


, Mr dj*& __ 1 dp 1 d 

dtdy dy dxdy dx dy 2 ~pdx~^~R d y 5 ' 
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This differential equation of the boundary layer thus derived 
for the flow along a straight wall can also be written for curved 
boundaries; however, then it assumes a somewhat more com- 
plicated form. 1 

The boundary conditions to be imposed on Eq. (2a) are as 
follows: First, for y = 0, i.e., at the boundary, we have 


¥ = 0 , 


dy 


« 0 . 


Second, when y becomes of the order 5', the velocity in the 
boundary layer must asymptotically become equal to that of the 
outside flow or, since v in the boundary layer is neglected, u 
must become equal to u, where u denotes the velocity parallel to 
the wall at a distance equal to the thickness of the boundary 
layer. 

For instance, if the pressure distribution along the boundary 
of the body has been determined experimentally (see Art. 85), 
the velocity u can be calculated from Bernoulli's equation 

u 2 , p 

-K- = —const. -• 

2 p 

Therefore the total flow phenomenon of a fluid of small vis- 
cosity round the solid body is decomposed into a flow in a very 
thin layer where the internal friction has a definite influence 
and an outside flow where the viscosity has practically no effect. 
The pressure inside the boundary layer is determined by the flow 
outside it. 

These statements are true only in case the boundary layer 
is actually sufficiently thin to warrant the simplifications made. 
This, however, is not always the case. Considering, for instance, 
the potential flow round a circular cylinder, we know that this 
solution gives a maximum pressure at the front stagnation point 
and a decreasing pressure from there along the sides of the cylin- 
der extending to 90 deg. on either side of the stagnation point. 
The velocity along the wall rises to double the value of the 
velocity at infinity at the two points 90 deg. away from the stagna- 
tion point. From there on, a retardation of the fluid particles 
takes place until the rear stagnation point is reached. This is 

1 Hiemenz, K., The Boundary Layer of a Straight Circular Cylinder in a 
Homogeneous Fluid (German), Dissertation, Gottingen, 1911; Dinglers 
polytech . J. (German), vol. 326, p. 321, 1911. 
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accompanied by a corresponding increase in the pressure. Inside 
the boundary layer the individual fluid particles are always 
decelerated owing to the action of friction. This retardation 
does not influence the outside flow very much as long as the par- 
ticles are in the region of decreasing pressure. However, in the 
part of the boundary layer where the pressure is increasing, it 
may happen that the fluid particles, which have lost kinetic 
energy due to the action of friction, do not find it possible to over- 
come the pressure increase. In the case of a 'potential flow, the 
kinetic energy accumulated is just sufficient to reach the rear 
stagnation point. In the actual case, the particles in the bound- 
ary layer will come to rest in the region of increasing pressure and 



Fig, 34. — Flow in boundary layer with increasing pressure in the direction of 

flow. 

from then on they will experience an acceleration in the opposite 
direction owing to the pressure gradient. The point of the 
boundary layer where this reversal in the motion takes place can 
be calculated only by an integration of the equation of the 
boundary layer as was done by Blasius 1 for the case of a circular 
cylinder. The criterion determining the point where this back 
flow starts is 


Ty = ^ = 0 (f°ry = 0), 

since at the wall apparently u » 0 (see Fig. 34). 

41. Definition of Thickness of the Boundary Layer. — The 
definition of the thickness of a boundary layer is arbitrary to a 
certain degree, since theoretically the transition of the velocity 
from zero to the potential velocity takes place asymptotically. 
In Fig. 35 the velocity distribution in the boundary layer is shown 
schematically for the case of two-dimensional flow past a plate, 
as discussed in Art. 39, the ^/-coordinate being exaggerated 1,000 

1 Blasius, H., Boundary Layers in Fluids of Small Viscosity (German), 
Dissertation, Gottingen, 1907, or Z. Math. Physik, vol. 56, p. 1, 1908. 
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times with respect to the ^-coordinate. The thickness of the 
boundary layer may be defined arbitrarily as the distance from 
the plate where the velocity differs 
by 1 per cent from the velocity of y 
the outer flow. 

Another definition of the thickness 
of the boundary layer is obtained by 
taking the intersection of the asymptote 
and a straight line through the origin 
of the velocity-distribution diagram 
(Fig. 35) such that the shaded areas 
are equal. This thickness is somewhat 

smaller than the one defined first. A _ _ 

third possibility is the point of intersec- — x~* 

tion of the asymptote with the tangent Fig - 35.— Definition of thick- 

ness of boundary layer. 

at the origin of the velocity-qistribution 

diagram. This leads to a thickness which is only little smaller 
than that due to the previous definition. 

An entirely different manner of defining the thickness of the 
boundary layer is shown in Fig. 36 and expressed by the formula 



u8* = (u — u)dy. 


This thickness 8* therefore represents the amount by which the 

streamlines of the corresponding poten- 
tial flow are shifted away from the 
boundary. 

42. Estimate of the Order of Mag- 
nitude of the Thickness of the Boundary 
Layer for the Flow along a Flat Plate. — 
An estimate of the order of magnitude 
of the thickness of the boundary layer 
as was deduced in Art. 39 from the 
differential equation can be found for the 

Pig. 36-Definition of flat P late als0 ^ meanS ° f a “°“ entU ™ 
thickness 5* of boundary analysis. The dotted line in Fig. 37 

layelr - will be the boundary of the region to 

which we shall apply this analysis. It consists of a piece l 
starting at the front end of the plate, two straight pieces 
perpendicular to the points x = 0 and x = l, and finally a 
streamline which at the point x = l has the distance 5 
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from the plate. The momentum theorem, as discussed in Art. 
100, “Fundamentals” 1 states that the flow of momentum through 
the bounding surface is equal to the sum of the pressure integral 
an d the viscous force along the piece l of the plate. Since for 
the upper part of the bounding surface a streamline was chosen, 
no fluid passes through it. Consequently, the amount of momen- 
tum flowing through the two vertical parts of the boundary is the 
same. The mass of the fluid flowing through per second is 

d 

approximately equal to -^>u, where 6 is the width in the z-direc- 
tion. This amount entering the left vertical part of the bound- 



Fig. 37. — Application of momentum theorem for finding the order of magnitude 
of boundary layer thickness. 

ary with a velocity u loses some of its velocity while flowing 
to the right so that a decrease in momentum takes place. The 
amount of this decrease is not known since in order to calculate 
it we have to know the velocity distribution at the point x = l and 
consequently we have to know the thickness of the boundary 
layer, which is just what we want to find. However, it is pos- 
sible to state that the change in momentum is proportional to 
P$bv?. Since in a flow along a flat plate dp/dx — 0, the pressure 
integral taken on the entire boundary becomes zero. Therefore 
the decrease in momentum must be equal to the frictional force 
acting on the piece l of the plate. On page 4 it was shown that 
this force is proportional to p Ibu/ S. We have thus found that 

pSbu 2 = Cixlbj 
or 



*See footnote, p. 3. 
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where C is a numerical factor which cannot be found from this 
momentum consideration. The expression here derived for the 
flat plate is also valid for curved boundary layers in the steady 
state, which can be understood from the derivation given in 
Art. 39. For motions starting from rest (non-steady state), the 
relation valid for the first instant is 

& — s/ vt. 


The factor of proportionality C for the steady state can be cal- 
culated from the exact solution of Blasius. 1 Taking as a defini- 
tion of the thickness of the boundary layer the intersection 
between the tangent at the origin and the asymptote, C was 
found to be 3.4, so that the thickness of the boundary layer along 
a flat plate becomes 



43. Skin Friction Due to a Laminar Boundary Layer.— By 
integrating the differential equation of the boundary layer, 
Blasius found for the shear stress to — txidu / dy) y— o the expression 

i 

to = 0.332-1 


The frictional force along one side of a flat plate having the length 
l and the width b then becomes 

Df = b fo rdx ~ °-3326v / MP t < 3 ^ 1 ^ = 0.6646 vVp« 3 Z 

or, introducing the drag coefficient c/, defined by 



D f = c f -S- 

where 

S = bl - surface, 

this can be written 


/) _ 1328 P« 2 

D '-V% S T 

or 

1.328 


II 


a value which agrees very well with experiments on smooth 
surfaces. 

1 See footnote, p. 64. 
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Figure 38 shows the velocity distribution in the boundary 
layer along a flat plate as calculated by Blasius. The points 

indicated by little crosses in this figure 
were found experimentally by Hansen 1 
by means of a very fine Pitot tube. It 
is seen that the agreement is very 
good. 

Based on some plausible assump- 
tions regarding the velocity distribution 
in the boundary layer, von Kdrm&n 2 
gave an approximate procedure for cal- 
culating the thickness 8 as a function 
of x and t for bodies of arbitrary shape 

Fig. 38. — Velocity distribu- by means of the momentum theorem. 

flat 1 plate ° Undary * ayer al ° nS P roce< ^ ure ls only for very 

thin boundary layers. Having found 
the value of <5, the drag coefficient for any arbitrary body 
can also be calculated. In the analysis the pressure along 
the boundary of the body is supposed to be known. The 
calculations are started either by assuming the pressure 
distribution of the corresponding potential solution or by taking 
the pressures as found by experiment. The latter procedure 
gives a somewhat better agreement with the observed facts, as 
was shown by Hiemenz. 3 This method of von K&rmdn was 
carried through to numerical results for a few examples by 
Pohlhausen. 4 A very good agreement with the calculated values 
by Blasius was found. This is a distinct step forward since the 
results are found with very much simpler mathematical methods 
than the exact solution of Blasius, which involves complicated 
series developments. 

44. Back Flow in the Boundary Layer as the Cause of Forma- 
tion of Vortices. — The most important characteristic of the 
boundary layer is that under certain conditions a back flow takes 
place in it which leads to the creation of vortices and to a complete 
change in the flow pattern. This phenomenon will be illus- 
trated later by photographs. 

1 Hansen, M., The Velocity Distribution in the Boundary Layer of a Sub- 
merged Plate (German), Z. angew. Math. Mech ., vol. 8, p. 185, 1928. 

2 Von Karman, Th., On Laminar and Turbulent Friction (German), 
Z . angew. Math. Mech. 7 vol. 1, p. 233, 1921. 

3 See p. 63. 

* See p. 53, 
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An experiment on the two-dimensional flow through it diverg- 
ing channel (Fig. 39) shows that in the first instant after starting 
a pure potential flow takes place, having a decreasing velocity- 
in the direction of the flow owing to the increase in cross section. 
This decreasing velocity is accompanied by an increase in pres- 
sure, as follows from Bernoulli’s equation, which means that some 
kinetic energy is transformed into pressure energy. A very 
short time after starting, however, the particles of the fluid in the 
thin boundary layer lose all their kinetic energy since they are 
slowed down, not only by the pressure gradient, but also by the 
friction forces. The particles 
thus coming to rest still experience 
the effect of the pressure gradi- 
ent of the existing potential flow 
so that they now start to move 
backward. The flow in the 
boundary layer corresponding 
to this is shown in Fig. 39, in 
which for the sake of clearness 
the vertical y-ordinate has been 
very much exaggerated. The 
photographs of Figs. 24 to 33, 

Plates 12 to 14, show a corre- 
sponding phenomenon for the flow 
past the tail end of a blunt body, 
from left to right. 




Fig. 39. — Boundary layers in a 
diffuser flow. The ^-component per- 
pendicular to the walls is greatly 
exaggerated. 


In these pictures the flow is 
Figure 24 shows the potential flow pattern, but 
in Fig. 25 it is seen that some fluid particles at the wall have come 
to rest. This fact is demonstrated by the particles appearing as 
sharp white points. The velocity diagram is approximately that 
of Fig. 39c. The next picture, Fig. 26 on plate 12 (being the 
third in a succession of exposures of a movie film), shows how these 
particles have taken a backward velocity from right to left and 
how at a certain distance from the body there is a line of fluid 
particles at rest relative to the body. Outside this line the 
original flow from left to right persists. This condition is illus- 
trated approximately by the velocity distribution of Fig. 39 d. 
In the following pictures of Plates 13 and 14, it is then seen how 
this dividing line of the forward and backward flows is unstable 
and breaks up into separate vortices. This finally causes a 
complete change in the flow pattern and consequently in the 
pressure distribution at the body. 
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45. Turbulent Boundary Layers. — It will be shown later that 
at a very high Reynolds’ number the laminar boundary layer at 
the front part of the flow around a sphere becomes turbulent. 

In the flow through a circular 

|<r tube the jump from laminar to 

I n* turbulent flow can also be con- 

sidered as the transition of a 
I laminar boundary layer into a 

hf turbulent one; in this case, the 

' * flow at the center of the tube 

Fig. 40. — Laminar velocity distribution follows the change also. On 
near entrance (x/rR = 0.02). page 35 it was seen that the 

tr ansi tion from laminar to turbulent flow in a tube always 


takes place with velocity distributions of the shape of 
Fig. 40. Here we have a laminar boundary layer at the wall of a 
cylinder which becomes turbulent when the critical Reynolds’ 
number is reached. Experiments have shown that this turbulent 


boundary layer differs from the laminar one mainly in having a 
very much higher velocity gradient at the wall (Fig. 41). 



Fig. 41. — Turbulent velocity distribution. 

46. The Seventh-root Law of the Turbulent Velocity Dis- 
tribution. — Prandtl 1 has succeeded in finding an expression for 
the turbulent velocity distribution using only the resistance law 
for turbulent flow through smooth tubes as found by experiment. 
The assumptions on which his result is based are: (1) that the 
velocity distribution in the immediate neighborhood of the wall 
cannot depend on the radius of the tube but is determined com- 
pletely by the quantities fx and p, as well as by the shear stress 
r 0 at the wall; (2) that the velocity distribution curves remain 
similar with increasing velocity, i.e., when the maximum velocity 

1 Phandtl, L, Investigations on Turbulent Flow (German), Z. angew. 
Math, Mech vol. 5, p. 136, 1925. See also von K&rm&n, footnote, p, 68. 
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in the center of the tube u„„ is doubled, 
doubled also, so that 



all other velocities are 


( 3 ) 


where y is the distance from the wall of the tube and r is its 
radius. 

For a piece l of the tube, the relation between the pressure drop 
Pi — Pi and the shear stress r 0 at the wall is 


so that 


(pi — pi)irr 2 = 2irrlr a 

21 

Pl — Pi = — • T 0 . 

T 


On the other hand, Blasius’ law for the pressure drop in smooth 
tubes (see page 42) is 


Pi - Pi 


0.133 l p_, 
y/R r 2 


Therefore the shear stress at the wall becomes 


TO 


0.033 

</R 


pu* = 


O.OSZpvXr-XuX. 


(4) 


Now we specialize the general relation expressed by Eq. (3) in so 
far as we assume u to vary proportional to an unknown power 
q of the distance from the wall : 



Writing 

get 


or 


= const. X u and eliminating u from Eq. (4), we 


t 0 = const. pvXr-XuX 



'/ i-Q 


to = const. pv^uK 


f 7 /*. -a-y* 


( 5 ) 


The first assumption discussed above, stating that the shear 
stress at the wall is independent of the radius of the tube, requires 
that the exponent of r be zero, so that the following relation for 
q is obtained: 
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leading to 

1 

^ ~ 7 

Therefore, based only on Blasius’ experimental law of pressure 
drop and on the two assumptions discussed above, it is found 
that in a turbulent flow through smooth tubes the velocity 
increases as the seventh root of the distance from the wall : 

/ V 

U — UmAxi 


In Fig. 42 the seventh power of the velocity as obtained experi- 
mentally is plotted against 
the distance from the wall. 
The fact that this curve 
comes out to be nearly a 
perfect straight line shows that 
the validity of the seventh- 
root law is not restricted to 
the immediate vicinity of the 



FlG - ^eioe?tyVrturbuleTflow? f wali ^ but extends nearly 

to the center line of the tube. 
This could not have been anticipated. 

In Art. 30 it was seen that Blasius’ %th-power law breaks 
down for Reynolds’ numbers above about 50,000, so that there 
the derivation of the seventh-root law has to be correspondingly 
changed. For instance, it has been found that for Reynolds’ 
numbers of about 200,000, the velocity distribution near the wall 
is represented more nearly by an eighth-root law. For a Rey- 
nolds’ number ten times as high again, we reach the tenth-root 
law. Prandtl 1 has shown that the above derivation can be 
generalized so as to find a velocity-distribution law for any experi- 
mental pressure-drop law that may come up. 


Quite recently von. K^rmdn 2 has shown that for theoretical reasons at 


very large Reynolds' numbers the expression 


Umax U 

VVc/p 


can depend only on 


y / t with the exception of a narrow region near the walls where the viscosity 
has a decided influence. The quantity v^o/p appearing in the denominator 
is a velocity of the same order of magnitude as the turbulent velocities u f 


1 See footnote, p. 70. 

2 Von KXem£n, Th., Mechanical Similarity and Turbulence (German)-, 
Nachr. Ges. Wiss., Gottingen, p. 58, 1930. 
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and v ' discussed in Art. 33. Karmdn's fundamental assumption is that the 
mechanism of turbulence at all locations in the fluid is of the same nature 
and differs only in the units of length and time employed. From this 
assumption he finds for the shear stress at any point outside the region near 


the wall, 



In this formula k is an empirical constant of a universal character. Since 
r = ro^l — the formula for r leads to a differential equation for du/dy 

which can be easily integrated twice and then gives an expression for u(y). 
Von Kdrm&n finds 

Umax ^ 1 

lc 



log 


- V 1 


-V'-? 


For small values of y/r this becomes 



The agreement of this formula with the velocity distributions found at very 
great Reynolds 7 numbers is fairly good. The constant k turns out to be 
approximately 0.36. 

The boundary between this region and the region near the wall in which 
the viscosity becomes important is determined by a definite value Ri of the 
Reynolds' number yi\/To/p/v- The corresponding distance from the wall 
therefore becomes 


2/i = R i 



Denoting by the velocity corresponding to 2 / 1 , the above formula allows 
a calculation of u max — u x . Since the mechanism of the flow in the region 
of viscosity is also the same all over, u x must be a multiple of vVo/pJ 



Finally, therefore, 



The relation between the shear stress r 0 and the pressure-drop coefficient, 
X, expressed in terms of the maximum velocity, is 

X 

P'16 rn R x 
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Using also a Reynolds’ number in terms of ' 


we get 


or shorter 


Uog 


R = 

V 

4 k* 

- log R x + A(/S ~ 1)1 2 


This formula gives a means for the calculation of X for a given value of R 
by means of successive approximations, which converge very well. The 
mean velocity can also be calculated so that a comparison with the tests is 
possible. The agreement with the recent measurements of Nikuradse, 1 
Schiller 2 and Hermann, 3 has been found to be very good in the region of 
laige Reynolds’ numbers. The value found for h was 0.44, and C = 2.83. 
Expressing the formula by means of u instead of (with R m = ur/p), the 
equation still holds as an approximation formula: 


m)+B) 

According to Nikuradse the values of the constants in this formula are 
A = 0.133 and B = 0.18. 

47, Shear Stress at the Wall in the Case of a Turbulent 
Boundary Layer and the Thickness of This Layer. — The constant 
in Eq. (5) can be calculated numerically when it is taken into 
account that the maximum velocity in the center of the tube is 
between 1.22 and 1.25 times as great as the mean velocity u. 
This is an experimental fact. Taking the average, i.e 

Win ax ~ 1.235#, 

the expression for the shear stress at the wall, using Eq. (4), 
becomes 

0.033 v „ 

T ° 1.235# ’ pv 4f ” 4Umixf 

1 Nikuradse, J., Turbulent Flow of Water through Straight Tubes at 
very Large Reynolds’ Numbers (German), Vortrage Aachen , 1929, p. 63, 
Berlin, 1930. 

2 Schiller, L., Pressure Drop in Tubes at High Reynolds’ Numbers (Ger- 
man), Vortrage Aachen , p. 69, Berlin, 1929. 

3 Hermann, R., Experimental Investigation on the Resistance Law in 
Circular Tubes at Great Reynolds’ Numbers” (German), Leipzig, 1930; Her- 
mann and Burbach, “Flow Resistance and Heat Transmission in Tubes” 
(German), Leipzig, 1930. 
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or introducing the seventh-root law, namely, u ■■ >)**, this 

is 

to = O.Q228pv i4 u /i y~ y *. (6) 

With the introduction of the dimensionless number uy/v, the 
formula becomes 

to = 0 . 0228 p« 2 f-L) • (60) 

\uy/ 

As is evident from its derivation, this result is only true where the 
law of Blasius holds. 

This formula, which is independent of the radius of the tube, 
can be applied also to other cases of turbulent flow along smooth 
walls, for instance, along a flat plate where there is a relatively 
thin turbulent boundary layer. In this case, the pressure along 
the plate can be considered constant as a first approximation 
(the same is true with the corresponding laminar flow). The 
influence of the viscous resistance is felt in an increase of the 
thickness of the boundary layer along the plate. 

Prandtl 1 and von Kdrm&n, 2 who invented this method of 
calculation independently of each other, assume a velocity 
distribution in the boundary layer expressed by 


where u is the undisturbed velocity and S is the thickness of the 
boundary layer. This assumption was made as an analogy to the 
flow through tubes. The shear stress at the wall can then be 
calculated : 

to = 0 . 0228 ( 6 b) 

The total frictional resistance of one side of the plate of a length 
l and a width b then becomes 


This drag must be equal to the loss in momentum of the flow. 
In front of the plate each fluid particle has the velocity u; 

1 Prandtl, L., On the Frictional Resistance of Air (German), Gottinger 
Ergebnisse , vol. 3, p. 1, 1927. 

2 Von KArmXn, see footnote, p. 68. 
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at the end of it this velocity has diminished to u. The corre- 
sponding mass flowing by per second is pubdy , so that the loss in 
momentum becomes bp j*u(u ~~ u)dy. Substituting the above 
velocity distribution and performing the integration, this 
becomes 

7 

yg P&bh. 


Equating this expression to the drag where r 0 assumes the 
value of Eq. (66), we get a relation from which 6 can be imme- 
diately deduced. For convenience, we first calculate 


which leads to 


or 


r o 


1 dP f 
b dx 




(a)’ 


= 0.235(--V‘- 

dx \u l 


By integration, we obtain 



Comparing this result with the corresponding expression for the 
laminar boundary layer on page 67, it is seen that the turbulent 
boundary layer increases with x** while the laminar layer 
increases with x H . Therefore the turbulent boundary layer 
increases faster than the laminar one . 

48. Friction Drag Due to a Turbulent Boundary Layer.— 
Continuing the calculations for turbulent flow, the relation 
between the shear stress and the length x along the plate becomes 


to = 0 . 0288 pM 2 ^ify* 



Consequently the drag for one side of a flat plate of length l 
and width b is 
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D, - f >J> - 0.0288 

or 

D, - 0.036p 

where R = ul / v. Introducing the familiar symbol \ for the 
drag coefficient, we obtain finally 


D/ = \S ■ ^ 

with S = bl. 

Figure 78 shows the curve 


2 


. _ 0.072 

x “ w 

It has to be noted that the boundary layer at the front end of a 
well-sharpened plate is laminar at first and becomes turbulent 
at a certain critical Reynolds’ number. According to the 
measurements of Van der Hegge-Zijnen, this happens at 
R cr = (it * d/ v) cr = 3,000. 

The deviations from Blasius’ law mentioned in Arts. 30 and 46 
are noticed in this case also for large Reynolds’ numbers, from 
ul/ v — 5,000,000 on. The derivations of Arts. 47 and 48 
have been extended to this more complicated case by Schiller and 
Hermann. 1 Further, von K&rmAn 2 * has extended his resistance 
theory of Art. 46 to the case of the flat plate. Both procedures 
lead to good agreement with the experiments. 

The friction resistance of a rotating disk can be calculated 
in the same manner as the resistance of the flow along a plate at 
rest, as was shown by von Karm4n in the paper cited on page 68. 
Let M be the moment or torque acting on the central circular 
part of an infinitely large rotating disk wetted on one side only. 
Further let r be the radius of this central part and U its circum- 
ferential speed; then we have for laminar boundary layers: 



1 Schiller, L, and Hermann, Resistance of Plates and Tubes with Large 
Reynolds 7 Numbers (German), Ing. Arch vol. 1, p. 391, 1930. 

2 Von KArmXn, Th., Mechanical Similarity and Turbulence (German), 

Proc. 3rd Intern . Cong., Stockholm, 1930, vol. 1, p. 85. 
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and for turbulent boundary layers 

M = 0.146r**tf*-~=. 

where 



V 


49. Laminar Boundary Layer inside a Turbulent One. — 
Where in the previous discussions the terms “ velocity ” or 
“velocity distribution’’ were used in connection with turbulent 
flow, the mean value with respect to time was understood (see 
page 46). The actual velocity is found by superposing on this 
mean value the fluctuating flow which is characteristic of tur- 
bulence, amounting to approximately ±5 per cent of the mean 
velocity. The magnitude of these fluctuations must decrease 
rapidly when approaching the walls. This is particularly true 
for the component v perpendicular to the wall; the variations 
in the velocity u along the wall decrease much less rapidly; but 
in any case right at the wall the relation 



is true for the mean values both of r and of u . Assuming that 
the seventh-root law of the turbulent boundary layer is valid up 
to the wall itself, it follows that the shear stress becomes infinitely 
large since du/dy increases beyond all limits for y = 0. On 
account of this paradoxical conclusion the assumption is seen 
to be false. In fact the seventh-root law of the turbulent flow 
is valid up to a very small distance from the wall but ceases to 
be true exactly at it since there the transportation of momentum 
due to the turbulent fluctuations becomes zero. Therefore 
between the turbulent boundary layer with its seventh-root law 
and the wall there must be a very thin laminar boundary layer. 
Inside this latter layer the mean velocity gradient is found from 
the above equation for r 0 , where r 0 is determined by Eq. (6). 
The part of the velocity-distribution diagram of Fig. 28 near to 
the wall has been plotted to a larger scale in Fig. 43 (up to y/r = 
0.1, where y/r is measured from the wall, whereas it was measured 
from the center line in Fig. 28). It is seen that the seventh-root 
law approaches the wall with a tangent of zero angle. For large 
Reynolds’ numbers the assumption is justified that the laminar 
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boundary layer directly at the wall is very thin so that its velocity 
gradient can be approximately assumed to be a linear function 
of the distance 

u 

Tq = fl-< 

y 


With Eq. (4), this becomes 


0.033 . 

to = — rj=- ■ pu\ 


\/R 


0.033J2-W- 


u 


i i- 

y 


( 8 ) 


U 



Fig. 43. — Laminar boundary layer at the wall for turbulent flow through pipe. 


or introducing the seventh-root law and the relation u maLX — 
1.23572 



An approximate representation of the laminar boundary layer 
inside the turbulent one is found in Fig. 43, which corresponds to a 
Reynolds' number R — u- r/v = 40,000. At a distance from the 
wall y/r = 68.4/40,000^ == 0.0065, the seventh-root law is 
joined to the origin by a straight line. In the actual case, there 
is naturally no break in the velocity distribution curve, but a 
gradual transition. This is due to the fact that the turbulent 
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fluctuations do not die out completely at a finite distance from 
the wall but rather diminish asymptotically toward it. 

It is of interest to know the value of the velocity u in terms of 
the mean velocity u at a distance from the wall equal to the thick- 
ness of the laminar boundary layer. Using the relations 

u 

we find 

or with Eq. (7) 

u 
u 

In this connection, we refer to the early measurements oi Stan- 
ton, 1 who from his experiments concluded the existence of a 
laminar boundary layer inside the turbulent one. 

Although the thickness of these laminar boundary layers 
generally is extremely small, they can become of importance in 
the problem of heat convection due to flow past the body. This 
will not be discussed here in detail, but the reader is referred to 
some papers by Prandtl 2 and to the experimental results of 
Schiller. 3 

50, Means of Avoiding the Creation of Free Vortex Sheets 
and Their Consequences. — It was seen in Art. 40 that back flow 
will take place in the boundary layer when there is a decrease 
in the velocity due to an, increase in the pressure, as for instance 
in a diverging channel. The result of this back flow, as shown 
in Figs. 24 to 31, Plates 12 and 13, is that a free vortex sheet gets 
into the fluid. This sheet has been called “free” in order to 
distinguish it from the boundary layer, which is a vortex sheet 
clinging to the body. The ultimate fate of such a free vortex 
sheet is to break up into individual vortices. 

This formation of vorticity is undesirable, not only because 
it dissipates energy, but also because it changes the configuration 
of the flow so drastically that, in the divergent channel for 

1 See footnote, p. 46. 

2 Prandtl, L., A Relation between Heat Convection and Flow Resistance 
in Fluids (German), Physik. Z. } vol. 11, p. 1072, 1910. Also a Note on 
Heat Convection in a Tube (German), Physik. Z vol. 29, p. 487, 1928. 

3 Schiller, L., Investigations on the Problem of Heat Convection (Ger- 
man), Z. angew. Math. Mech vol. 8, p. 458, 1928. 
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instance, the desired pressure increase is practically prevented. 
The phenomenon can be avoided by making the angle of diver- 
gence of the channel (and consequently the pressure gradient) 
sufficiently small. In that case, the fluid outside of the boundary 
layer has sufficient power to pull the particles in the boundary 
layer with it against the small increase in pressure, so that back 
flow is avoided. This influence of the outer flow on the boundary 
layer is due to viscosity action in the case of laminar flow, while 
in the case of turbulent flow the transportation of momentum is 
the main agent pulling through the slow particles. The same 
principles apply to the flow around so-called streamlined bodies, 
such as, for instance, airships or airplane wings. Here, the 
pressure gradient at the tail is made sufficiently small by letting 
the body thin itself out very gradually. In this way a back 
flow in the boundary layer and the consequent formation of 
eddies can be avoided. The “pulling” action of the outer 
flow on the particles in the boundary layer again is much 
greater for turbulent boundary layers than for laminar ones on 
account of the interchanging of momentum of the individual 
particles of fluid inside the turbulent layer with those outside. 

51 . Influencing the Flow by Sucking away the Boundary 
Layer. — A method for preventing back flow and eddy formation 
at blunt bodies like spheres or cylinders, or in diverging tubes, 
was suggested by Prandtl 1 in 1904. It consists of sucking away 
into the interior of the cylinder those particles of the boundary 
layer that are just on the point of standing still before flowing 
back, thus preventing them from starting an eddy. The photo- 
graphs of the flow round a circular cylinder with sucking on one 
side, published by Prandtl in 1904, show clearly how effectively 
the eddy formation is prevented. The power consumed by the 
process is relatively small, since very small volumes are involved, 
which was experimentally proved by J. Ackeret 2 for a diverging 
pipe and by 0. Schrenk 3 for a sphere and several airfoils. Fig- 

1 See footnote, page 58. 

2 Ackeret, J., Sucking of the Boundary Layer (German), Z. des V. D. 
/., vol. 35, p. 1153, 1926. 

3 Schrenk, 0., Experiments on a Sphere with Sucking Away of the 
Boundary Layer (German), Z. Flugtech. Motorlufischiffahrt, vol. 17, p. 366, 
1926; Airfoils with Sucking of the Boundary Layer (German), Luftfahrtfor- 
schung, vol. 2, p. 49, 1928; Experiments on a Wing with Sucking of the 
Boundary Layer (German), Z. Flugtech. MolorluftschiffahTt, vol. 22, p. 259, 
1931. 
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ures 36 to 38, Plate 15, show how drastically the flow pattern 
can be influenced by this method. Figure 36 shows the flow 
from left to right through a very sharply diverging channel with- 
out any sucking. It is seen, as was to be expected, that the 
fluid does not follow the walls of the tube at all, but breaks away 
from them at an early stage. Figure 37, Plate 15, shows the 
flow which takes place when a small volume of the fluid is sucked 
away at the upper side, while the same phenomenon with sucking 
on both sides is shown in Fig. 38. The flow in this picture is 
from left to right and is very nearly a potential flow where the 
kinetic energy is transformed into pressure energy according to 
the equation of Bernoulli. 



Fig. 44. — Flow round two rotating cylinders. 


52. Rotating Cylinder and Magnus Effect. — Another method 
to prevent eddy formation, also initiated by Prandtl, consists of 
making the surface of the body move in the direction of the flow. 
This prevents a slowing down of the fluid particles at the surface 
and consequently prevents eddy formation. The method offers 
greater practical difficulties than the one previously discussed in 
Art. 51. For the simple case of two touching cylinders rotating 
in opposite directions the experimental difficulties are not great, 
the streamline picture being as shown in Fig. 44. 

Not only was this case investigated by Prandtl (1906) but also 
that of a single rotating cylinder, which is of practical importance 
in connection with the “Flettner rotor.” The formation of 
eddies is avoided only on the side where the peripheral speed is 
in the same direction as the velocity of the outside flow, while 
on the side where these two velocities are opposite, the eddies 
develop so much easier. The important feature of this flow is 
the fact that owing to the one-sided eddy formation the entire 
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streamline picture becomes unsymmetrical. Figure 8, Plate 5, 
shows some moving pictures of the flow round a rotating cylinder 
starting from rest. The flow takes place from left to right and 
the rotation is clockwise; the ratio of the peripheral velocity 
u to the outside velocity v is kept constant equal to u/v — 4. 
Pictures 3 and 4 show particularly clearly how an accumulation 
of boundary-layer material is formed at the bottom side where the 
directions of the two velocities are in opposition. Owing, to the 
small size of the pictures, the back flow inside the boundary layer 
is not visible. In picture 5 and the following ones, it is seen 
how this accumulation of boundary-layer fluid develops into 
a so-called "starting vortex.” In accordance with the vortex 



Fig. 45. — Flow round rotating cylinder; u/v =4. 


theorems of Helmholtz this vortex remains bound to the same 
fluid particles, so that in the end it is washed away with the 
fluid. The phenomenon is analogous to the starting of an airfoil, 
as described in Art. 99. Just as in that case the streamline 
picture, which remains after the starting vortex has been washed 
away, can be considered as the superposition of a potential 
flow round the cylinder and a circulation. The amount of circu- 
lation superposed has been taken such that in Fig. 45 the two 
stagnation points just coincide. A comparison of the constructed 
Fig. 45 with the photographic ones of Fig. 8, Plate 5, shows a 
very close agreement. Figure 46 gives the theoretical picture for 
the value u/v = 2; the corresponding photographs are shown in 
Fig. 13, Plate 8. For values u/v greater than 4, there will be a 
ring of fluid around the cylinder rotating about it permanently. 
Figure 9, Plate 6, shows the conditions for u/v — 6. 
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Just as in the case of the airfoil, there will be a lift on the 
rotating cylinder as soon as the starting vortex has been washed 
away. An inspection of the streamlines shows that they are 
crowded together considerably on top of the cylinder while on 
the bottom side they are spaced farther apart than normal. 
Consequently the velocity above the cylinder is larger than 
below, and an application of Bernoulli’s equation (permissible 
outside the boundary layer) leads to an excess pressure- below the 
cylinder and a lower pressure above it. In other words, there 
is a force perpendicular to the direction of the flow — a lift. 



Since this lift is proportional to the circulation, it depends very 
much on the value of u/v. For u/v = 4 (Fig. 45) the two stagna- 
tion points just coincide, and the theoretical calculation gives 
for the lift 

L = 


so that 


C L = 4x (see Art. 89), 


where d is the diameter and l the length of the cylinder. Meas- 
urements in the wind tunnel show a lift considerably smaller 
than this. The explanation for this discrepancy lies in the fact 
that the flow is not sufficiently two dimensional, as it was 
assumed in the calculation. Following a suggestion of Prandtl, 
this was corrected by providing the ends of the cylinder with 
disks of great diameter rotating with it. Figure 47 shows the 
so-called “polar diagram” (see Art. 90) of the cylinder with and 
without disks. It js seen that a rotating cylinder is capable 
of giving a much greater lift than an airfoil of the same projected 
area. However, this extra lift is dearly paid for with a drag 
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several times greater than that of a good airfoil. Figure 48 
shows the relation between the lift coefficient and the ratio of the 
peripheral and outside velocities for cylinders with and without 
disks. 




tig. 48. 


Fig. 47. — Lift coefficient as. drag coefficient for rotating cylinder for various val- 
ues of u/v; (a) with disks at the ends of twice cylinder diameter; (b) without disks. 
Fig. 48. — Lift coefficient vs . u/v; same a and b as in Fig. 47. 


In the next chapters on airfoils, yet another possibility of 
avoiding eddy formation will be discussed by which new energy 
is fed to the particles of the boundary layer which have been 
slowed down too much. In principle this is done by blowing air 
jets of great kinetic energy into the boundary layer through 
suitable nozzles. However the energy required for doing this is 
greater than that required for getting the same result by sucking 
some of the boundary-layer material into the inside of the wing. 



CHAPTER V 


DRAG OF BODIES MOVING THROUGH FLUIDS 

53. Fundamental Notions. — When a body is moved with a 
uniform velocity along a straight line through a fluid at rest, it 
experiences a force in a direction opposite to that of the motion. 
This force is called the “drag” or “resistance.” 

Now the system of the fluid and of the body is given a uniform 
velocity opposite to that of the body. This brings the body to 
rest, while at infinity the fluid assumes a velocity equal and oppo- 
site to that velocity which the body had before. Since the 
superposition of such a uniform rectilinear motion on the system 
cannot have any dynamic consequences, the drag of a body is the 
same whether the fluid is at rest and the body is moving uniformly 
through it or whether the body is at rest and the fluid flows 
against it. 

This presupposes that the individual particles of the fluid (at 
a sufficient distance in front of the body at rest) move completely 
uniformly and parallel to each other. This is not the case with 
natural fluid motions, as, for instance wind or water flowing 
through rivers. In Arts. 141 and 142 it will be seen to what 
extent this uniformity has been accomplished in artificial air 
motions in wind tunnels. 

64. Newton’s Resistance Law. — Historically the first resist- 
ance law was proposed by Newton, the founder of mechanics. 
With a small modification this law still holds today for motions 
where the drag is due to inertia, which often is the case for fluids 
of very small viscosity, like water or air. Newton’s law is 

D — fApw 2 , 

where D is the drag, w the velocity, p the density of the fluid, and 
A the projected area of the body in the direction of the flow. 
The factor of proportionality / is as yet undetermined. 

This law was derived by Newton from the momentum theorem : 
the force exerted by the fluid on the body is equal to the rate of 
change of momentum in the fluid due to the presence of the body. 

86 
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Newton assumed instead of air or water a hypothetical medium 
of the following properties: the space round the body is filled 
with a large number of particles having mass but no length 
dimension. These particles which are at rest are not connected 
to each other, nor do they exert any influence whatever on each 
other. The body moving through this medium experiences 
impacts from all the particles in its path and consequently imparts 
momentum to them. The total mass of all the particles coming 
to impact with the body per second is pAw . This mass is given a 
velocity w r which is proportional to the velocity w of the body. 
The amount of momentum created per second, which has to be 
equal to the resistance or drag of the body, thus becomes 

D = pAww' = fApw 2 . 

The resultant momentum depends on the assumption of whether 
the impact is elastic or non-elastic. Experiments indicated a 
more or less non-elastic impact. In the case of flow against a 
plane inclined under the angle a with respect to the direction of 
flow, Newton assumed this plane to be completely smooth. Thus 
only the component of the velocity perpendicular to the plane 
was annihilated. The mass per second affected is pAw sin a and 
the loss in velocity w sin a so that the force perpendicular to the 
plane becomes pAw 2 sin 2 a. 

56. Modem Ideas on the Nature of Drag, — Newton’s assump- 
tion led to a very simple formula for the proportionality factors /; 
however, it was found later that these factors did not coincide 
with the experimental ones. Newton’s calculation for a square 
plane perpendicular to the direction of motion gives a factor 1, 
while the experiment leads to 0.55. The agreement is still 
worse for skew planes or for rounded bodies like spheres; while 
for streamlined bodies like those of airships, the drag is very 
much smaller than according to the Newtonian theory. The 
cause for this discrepancy is connected with the fact that New- 
ton’s assumption only takes into account the conditions at the 
front of the body, while those at the sides and at the tail end are 
left out of consideration. But just this tail end is of fundamental 
importance for the value of the drag. 

The modern conception of the nature of drag is based more on 
the fact that the free paths of the individual particles or molecules 
are much too small than that the assumption of Newton could 
agree with experience. It has to be assumed therefore that 
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the motion of a fluid particle is so influenced by its neighbors 
that neighboring particles stay together and occupy approxi- 
mately the same amount of space during any short interval of 
time. The paths of the various particles therefore influence each 
other. This makes it clear that a calculation of the total drag 
by a simple summation of the actions on the various elements 
of the surface of the body, as in Newton's theory, is not 
admissible. The entire shape of the body is of importance 
for the force on any element of its surface on account of the 
mutual influence of the various fluid particles. 

56* The Deformation Resistance for Very Small Reynolds’ 
Numbers. — In the following discussion we assume that the body 
is moving in a straight line with a uniform velocity and is com- 
pletely immersed in a homogeneous and incompressible fluid. 
Free surfaces do not occur and therefore the action of gravity is 
neutralized by static buoyancy. This leaves only viscous forces 
and inertia forces to act on the body. 1 In Art. 4 it was seen 
that the ratio of inertia forces and viscosity forces is given by 
the Reynolds' number, i.e. } by an expression of the form wl/v, 
where w is the velocity of the body, l some characteristic length 
of it, and v the kinematic viscosity of the fluid. It is seen that 
for very large /* (sirup) or also for very small velocities or body 
dimensions (falling drops of a fog) the Reynolds' number can 
become very small. In such cases the influence of the viscosity 
forces on the geometry of the motion and consequently on the 
drag becomes of much greater importance than the influence of 
inertia. The body pushes itself through the fluid which is 
deformed by it. The resistance caused by this is due primarily 
to the forces necessary for the deformation of the various fluid 
particles. A system of stresses in the fluid is built up which 
transmits the force of the body to the fluid particles far away from 
it. In the case where there are solid walls in the neighborhood, 
these stresses are transferred to them. In an infinite extent of 
fluid, however, the force causes an acceleration of the total ocean 
of fluid. For very small Reynolds' numbers this deforming 
action takes place up to large distances from the body; for large 
Reynolds' numbers, however, it is restricted to the boundary 
layer. In the latter case the direct action of these viscous stresses 
is called the “skin friction" or “friction drag." In the “creep- 

1 The case where, due to free surfaces in *the fluid, the gravity force is 
causing wave formation will be discussed in Art. 65. 
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ing” motion discussed here, this skin friction at the surface of the 
body and the pressure drag (both of which presuppose an inertia 
action) can be neglected with respect to the deformation 
resistance. 

57. The Influence of a Very Small Viscosity on the Drag. — 

In most practical cases, however, the fluid is less viscous or the 
dimensions and velocities of the body are much larger. In 
such cases the inertia forces are very much larger than the 
viscosity forces. For instance, for a sphere of 2-in. radius moving 
with a velocity of 3 ft/ sec in water, the ratio of the inertia forces 
to the viscosity forces is of the order of 50,000: 1, since the Rey- 
nolds’ number is approximately 50,000. The conclusion lies 
close at hand that under such conditions the influence of the 
viscosity on the drag can be completely neglected and that the 
drag is entirely determined by the inertia forces. However, a 
calculation of the drag due to inertia action in a completely 
frictionless fluid (which will be carried out in Art. 68) shows it 
to be zero. Since, therefore, inertia forces alone cannot be made 
responsible for the existing drag, it must be concluded that 
viscosity forces, however small they may be compared to the 
inertia forces, are necessary for the explanation of a drag. The 
great importance of a very small amount of viscosity in a fluid 
is due to the fact that it can completely change the picture of 
the flow in the ideal fluid (potential flow) on account of the 
formation of boundary layers and vortices (see Art. 44) . Because 
of the influence of these, the potential pressure distribution at the 
surface of the body is changed to such an extent that the resultant 
of the pressure forces becomes different from zero. The com- 
ponent of this resultant in the direction of the motion is the drag. 
Indirectly, therefore, viscosity is the cause of the existence of 
drag. 

In most practical cases, the inertia forces in the fluid at a 
certain distance from the body or the vessel walls will be very 
much greater than the viscosity forces, so that the latter can be 
neglected. However, as was explained in Chap. IV, this is not 
permitted in the thin boundary layer near the body. Since it is 
an experimental fact that fluid particles exactly on the surface 
of the body cannot flow past it, and since on the other hand the 
potential-flow theory of the ideal fluid leads to solutions with 
finite velocities along the surfaces, it follows that close to the 
surface of the body the viscosity forces become of the same order 
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of magnitude as the inertia forces. The change in the velocity 
from the outer field to zero at the body itself takes place in a 
thin layer and consequently causes shear stresses in that layer. 
These stresses integrated over the entire area of the body make 
up the so-called “friction drag” or “skin friction.” 

For all practical cases, therefore, where the velocities are so 
great that the motion is not of the creeping type, the effect of 
viscosity on the drag of a body is twofold: (1) there are friction 
forces tangential to the surface of the body, the resultant of which 
is the friction drag; (2) the viscosity causes a change in the geom- 
etry of the streamline picture which in turn causes a change in 
the pressure field and consequently leads to a pressure drag. 

68. The Relative Importance of Pressure Drag and Friction 
Drag with Various Shapes of the Body. — The shape and the 
position of the body determine to a great extent which part of the 
total drag is due to pressure and which is due to friction. In Fig. 
49 a case is shown where the viscosity hardly makes a change in 



Fig. 49. — Streamlined body. 


the streamline picture, i.e a breaking away of the fluid from the 
body and its consequent eddy formation are prevented by the 
choice of a suitable shape. Because of this, the pressure drag 
is very small and of the same order as the friction drag. The 
pressure distribution in this case has a resultant which hardly 
differs from zero. 

The converse is found, for instance, in the case of a flat plate 
moved in the direction perpendicular to its plane. Here the 
total resistance is almost entirely due to pressure while the friction 
drag can be neglected. The streamline pattern in front of the 
plate looks practically like the potential flow. On the back 
side, however, the viscosity forces have altered the shape of the 
velocity field completely, causing a corresponding change in the 
pressure. 

On the other hand, if a flat plate is moved in the direction of its 
plane, there is hardly any influence of the viscosity forces on the 
potential-flow pattern. The resultant of the pressure forces is 
practically zero, so that the total drag, which is naturally smaller 
as in the previous case, is almost equal to the skin friction. 
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A subdivision of the total drag into its pressure and friction 
components can be effected experimentally by subtracting from 
the total resistance, as measured on the aerodynamic balance, 
the pressure drag as calculated from the pressure distribution, 
which in turn is obtained experimentally (see Art. 85). The 
difference thus found is the friction drag. 

Formally the subdivision into friction drag and pressure drag 
can be accomplished by decomposing the total force on each 
element of the surface into a normal and tangential component. 
The normal components are to be interpreted as pressures, and 
their total resultant, or rather its component in the direction of 
the motion, is equal to the pressure drag. The tangential com- 
ponents are friction resistances, and their resultant in the direc- 
tion of the motion is the friction drag. 

For rough surfaces, it is convenient to carry out this decom- 
position into normal and tangential components for a smooth 
surface passing through the individual roughness irregularities. 
This leads to a subdivision into the two kinds of drags, but it 
is observed that the pressure drag on the individual roughness 
elevations in this case is calculated within the friction drag. 
The pressure drag depends to a great extent on the form of the 
body, while the friction drag is determined roughly by the area 
of its surface. This has led to the designations “form drag” 
and “surface drag. 77 These names, however, are not very 
fortunate since the friction drag also depends somewhat on the 
form of the body. 

59. The Variation of the Drag with Reynolds’ Number. — It 

was seen that the total drag is composed of the three components: 
deformation drag, 1 friction drag at the surface of the body, and 
pressure drag, which is caused by the change in the geometry of 
the flow. For small Reynolds 7 numbers the drag consists 
primarily of the first kind, whereas for larger Reynolds 7 numbers 
it is made up of the two latter kinds. Which part of the total 
resistance is pressure drag and which is friction drag depends on 
the form and the position of the body. As generally stated, the 
1 The idea of “deformation resistance” for very small Reynolds’ num- 
bers as a part of what is usually denoted as friction drag is introduced here 
for the first time by the author. The work done by the deformation drag 
is ultimately dissipated into heat in the total field, including those parts at 
great distances from the body. The work of the friction drag in its more 
restricted sense and that of the pressure drag are dissipated into heat more 
specifically in the wake of the body. 
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drag depends on the shape and the position of the body, on its 
velocity, its size, and on the properties of the fluid. It is seen 
therefore that the complications of the problem of resistance in 
its most general form are so great as to leave little hope for a 
complete solution. 

This is the reason that for the present most investigators have 
determined only the relation between the total drag and certain 
other physical quantities, without entering into details regarding 
the subdivision into the three kinds of drag. Since Newton’s 
resistance law (discussed in Art. 54) in many cases agrees fairly 
well with the facts (although the underlying theory is wrong), 
it has become customary to write the drag formula in the form 

D = number • Apw 2 , 

where w is the velocity of the body relative to the undisturbed 
fluid, p the density of the fluid, and A the projected area of the 
body in the direction of the flow. 1 

Introducing the dynamic pressure pw 2 / 2, this drag can also 
be written 


The factor of proportionality c, the “drag coefficient,” is 
different for various shapes and various positions of the body. 
On the basis of the Newtonian conception of air resistance, it 
was thought for a long time that for a given shape and position 
of the body the drag coefficient was a constant {i.e., independent 
of the size of the body and its velocity). It was thought there- 
fore that for a given body the resistance law was completely 
known as soon as the drag coefficient had been determined for 
one single velocity. In particular, it was believed that with 
the drag coefficient thus determined the resistance of any other 
body geometrically similar to the test specimen could be 
calculated. 

Experience has shown, however, that the conditions are much 
more complicated than this, which is not surprising after the 

1 Instead of taking the projected area in the direction of the flow, it is also 
possible to take any other characteristic area of the body or the square of a 
characteristic length of it. In the case of airfoils, it is customary to take the 
greatest possible projection. In case of comparison of drags of various air- 
ship bodies, one could also take A = V^, i.e., the square side of a cube 
having the same volume as the airship body. 
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discussions of the previous articles. The simple relations just 
outlined are practically true for bodies where the total drag 
consists almost exclusively of pressure drag and where the 
geometry of the flow, in particular the location of the breaking 
away of the fluid, is determined by sharp edges (as, for instance, 
with a plate perpendicular to the direction of the flow). In 
all other cases, however, where the resistance consists not only 
of pressure drag but also of friction drag or of deformation drag, 
the drag coefficient does depend on the size and velocity of the 
body. The reason for this is that geometrical similar ity does 
not imply mechanical similarity and consequently does not 
imply similar flow patterns. 

In Art. 4 it was seen that the condition for mechanical similar- 
ity, when geometrical similarity is insured, consists in having the 
same ratio between the inertia force and the friction force in 
similar points near the two bodies. In other words, mechanical 
similarity exists when the Reynolds’ numbers for the two cases 
are the same. Only then are the drag coefficients for the two 
cases necessarily the same; a change in the Reynolds’ number 
causes a change in the drag coefficient. This has been verified 
completely by experimental results. We have therefore 

d-caSA- M)A eg. 

By using formally Newton’s quadratic resistance law, all the 
complications of the various effects of the viscosity are expressed 
by the functional relation between the drag coefficient and the 
Reynolds’ number. The knowledge of the law of similarity is a 
great advantage since, in carrying out the tests, it is necessary 
to vary only one parameter — for instance, the velocity. Then 
the dependence of the drag coefficient on the body dimensions 
and on the kinematic viscosity is automatically determined. A 
knowledge of the drag coefficient as a function of the Reynolds’ 
number, therefore, enables us to calculate the drag of a certain 
shape for all fluids, all velocities, and all body dimensions. The 
relation itself, however, can be ascertained only by experiment, 
and for each shape and position of the body the experiment has 
to be repeated. In other words, to each shape and position 
of the body there belongs a characteristic function c = f(R). 

60. The Laws of Pressure Drag, Friction Drag, and Deforma- 
tion Drag. — First some general statements on the subject will be 
made: 
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1. In case the total drag of a body consists almost exclusively 
of pressure drag, the function f(R) is practically a constant 
(except for small Reynolds’ numbers) : 

D = const. 


This is the case, for instance, with plates moved perpendicularly 
to their plane or generally for bodies with sharp edges where the 
fluid breaks away at definitely determined points of the body. 

2. On the other hand, if the total resistance is practically 
entirely due to friction, as with a plate moved along its plane, 
two different resistance laws have to be distinguished, according 
to whether the Reynolds’ number R = Iw/v (l is the length of 
the plate in the direction of the flow) is smaller or larger than 
about 5.10 s . It is assumed that the surface of the plate is smooth. 

a. For values of R smaller than about 5.10 s , Blasius 1 derived a 
formula on the basis of Prandtl’s boundary-layer theory. He 
found that c is inversely proportional to the square root of 
the Reynolds’ number, so that the resistance law appears in the 
form 


D 


1.327 0 pw 2 

vw s ~r 


Cot R ^ < 5 ■ 10* 


where S is the total surface of the plate. 

6. For Reynolds’ numbers greater than 5.10 6 ( i.e from about 
ten times the limit mentioned above), experiments of Wiesels- 
berger 2 and Gebers 3 * indicate that the drag coefficient is propor- 
tional to the reciprocal of the fifth root of Reynolds’ number. 

This change in the resistance law is caused by the fact that for the 
lower range of Reynolds’ numbers the flow along the plate is 
laminar, while it becomes turbulent for the higher range (see 
Art. 63). 

1 Blasius, H., Boundary Layers in Fluids of Small Viscosity (German), 
Z. Math. Physik, voL 56, p. 1, 1908. 

4 Wieselsberger, C., Investigations on the Frictional Resistance of 
Canvas Covered Plates (German), Gottinger Ergebnisse, vol. 1, p. 121, 1925. 

3 Gebers, Note on the Experimental Determination of the Resistance of 

Bodies Moved in Water (German), Schiffbau, vol. 9, 1908. 
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c. In the intermediate region a transition between the two 
resistance laws takes place, which, according to L. Prandtl, 1 can 
be represented by the formula (see Art. 86) 


0.074 _ 1,700 

R 


(for 5-10 5 < R < 5 • 10 6 ) 


3. For very small velocities or dimensions or for very viscous 
fluids (Reynolds’ number smaller than one) Stokes’s law (Art. 261, 
"Fundamentals” 2 ) gives proportionality of the drag with the first 
power of the velocity and the first power of the length dimension. 
In terms of Newton’s resistance law, this can be formally 
expressed as a proportionality with the reciprocal Reynolds’ 
number: 

D = const, nlw — -^A^- (for R <3C 1) 

where l is a characteristic length dimension of the body. It is 
found, therefore, that the deformation resistance is not propor- 
tional to the square but to the first power of the velocity. 

61. General Remarks on the Experimental Results. — During 
the last half century a great number of resistance measurements 
in air and water have been carried out, and an extensive literature 
on the subject has been accumulated. 3 However, the measure- 
ments of the last 20 years have been of more importance than the 
earlier ones. The cause for this is that the older experiments 
were practically all based on Newton’s impact theory of the 
resistance, according to which the drag is determined solely 
by the shape of the front side of the body. Only after it was 
appreciated that the flow around a body has to be interpreted 
as a flow of a continuum, the necessary conditions for properly 
conducting drag measurements were recognized. In partic- 
ular, it had to be appreciated that there should be left sufficient 
space round the body so that the fluid can flow past it in an 
undisturbed manner. Also it is necessary to take care that the 
flow is not disturbed by the presence of other obstacles situated 
either to the side or even behind the body under test. The older 
measurements, which neglected these conditions more or less, 
show considerable spreading of the experimental data, whereas 

1 See footnote, p. 75. 

2 See footnote, p. 3. 

3 A good bibliography up to the year 1910 can be found in the book by 
G. Eiffel, “The Resistance of Air” (French), Paris, 1910. 
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the modern experimental results agree very well among them- 
selves. With modern experiments it is also found that the 
drag of geometrically similar bodies at the same Reynolds’ 
number is the same whether the body is moved through a fluid at 
rest or whether the body is at rest and the fluid is flowing against 
it (if sufficient care is taken that the fluid is moving uniformly, 
without too much vorticity). In the following articles the 
experimental drag coefficients will be given as functions of the 
Reynolds’ number for various shapes of the body. 



Fiq. 50. — Drag coefficient vs. Reynolds’ number for two-dimensional flow round 

circular cylinder. 

62. The Relation c = f(R) for the Infinite Cylinder. — 
Figure 50 shows this relation for a cylinder of infinite length with 
its axis perpendicular to the direction of the flow (i.e., the two- 
dimensional case) . The region of Reynolds’ numbers of practical 
interest is enormously wide, in this case up to about 8 • 10 6 . In 
the ordinary manner of plotting, the region of the smaller 
Reynolds’ numbers (up to about R = 10,000) shrinks together 
so much that no detail of the curve can be recognized. In order 
to circumvent this difficulty, it has been found practical to plot 
the logarithms of the drag coefficients as well as of the Reynolds’ 
numbers instead o. these quantities themselves. Another 
way of doing the same thing is to plot the drag coefficient and the 
Reynolds’ number itself on logarithmic paper. Figure 51 shows 
the curve of Fig. 50 replotted in this manner. It was determined 
by C. Wieselsberger by measuring the resistances of a number of 
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cylinders of various diameters (from 0.002 in. to 12 in.) at various 
velocities. From these experiments the drag coefficient was 
determined by the usual formula 


D 



The fact that the drag coefficients of cylinders of various diam- 
eters lie on a single curve is to be interpreted as an experimental 
verification of the law of similarity. 

In the region of R between 16,000 and about 180,000, the quad- 
ratic resistance law is found to hold with good accuracy, the 
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Fig. 51. — Like Fig. 50, but plotted on logarithmic paper for cylinder of infinite 
length and for one of five-diameters length. ( Wieselsberger .) 

drag coefficient being practically constant = 1.2. With decreas- 
ing Reynolds’ numbers the drag coefficient first decreases, 1 but 
with a still further decrease of R the value of e increases again. 
The smallest value of R for which the resistance coefficient was 
determined is 2.1. For very small values of R (R <SC 1), Lamb 2 
has derived a formula for the drag of a cylinder, assuming 
preponderance of the viscosity action. This relation between 

1 Relf, E. F., Discussion of the Results of Measurements of the Resist- 
ance of Wires, Repts. and Mem. Nat . Adv . Comm. Aeronautics (. London ), 
p. 47, 1913-1914. 

2 Lamb, H., On the Uniform Motion of a Sphere Through a Viscous Fluid, 
Phil. Mag., vol. 21, p. 120, 1911. 
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the drag coefficient and R is drawn in the curve as a dotted line. 
It is seen that an extrapolation of the experimental curve fits the 
theoretical one of Lamb without any trouble. 

63. The Region above the Critical Reynolds’ Number. — We 
8 ha.n now discuss a very peculiar phenomenon in the resistance 
law: in the region of Reynolds’ numbers between 2 • 10 5 and 5 • 10 5 , 

the curves of Fig. 50 or 51 
suddenly drop from c = 1.2 
to c = 0.3. This decrease in 
the drag coefficient is so large 
that the drag itself, instead of 
increasing quadratically with 
the velocity, even decreases 
with increasing velocity. Fig- 
ure 52, for instance, shows the 
resistance for a cylinder of 12- 

Fia. 52. — Decrease in drag due to in- diameter and a length of 
creasing velocity of cylinder. ( Wieada - 40 in. It is seen that the 
ber ^er.) resistance drops from 4 kg at 

15m/see to about 2.5 kg, in spite of the fact that the velocity 
increases to about 21m/sec. 

This fact was first discovered by Constanzi 1 for spheres in 
water and by Eiffel 2 for spheres in air. Prandtl 3 observed it sub- 
sequently and found an explanation in the fact that, in surpassing 
a certain velocity, the boundary layer at the front end of the 
sphere experiences a definite change. Below this so-called 
“critical Reynolds’ number,” the flow in the boundary layer 
is laminar, while above this Reynolds’ number it suddenly 
becomes turbulent. 

A more detailed investigation shows that the mechanism is as 
follows: The eddies in the turbulent boundary layer cause 
small quantities of the fluid in the dead-water region (near the 
point of breaking away of the flow) to be pushed backward. 
This causes the point of breaking away to be moved backward 
along the body, which makes the total eddying dead-water region 

1 Constanzi, G., Some Experiments in Hydrodynamics (Italian), Rendi- 
conti della esperienze e studi nello stab, di esp. e costr. aeronautiche del genio, 
vol. 2, p. 169, Home, 1912. 

5 Eiffel G., On the Resistance of Spheres in Air (French), Compt. rend., 
vol. 155, p. 1597, 1912. 

s Pbandtl, L., Air Resistance of Spheres (German), Nachr. Ges. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Math.-physik. Klasse, 1914. 
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become smaller. Since the pressure drag of a body is deter- 
mined primarily by the kinetic energy in the eddies of the wake, 
it is clear that a decrease of the size in this region causes a smaller 
resistance. 

Detailed investigations 1 have shown that for round bodies 
without sharp edges the manner of support of the test body in 
the air current and the state of turbulence of the air are of great 
importance. In case the body is supported by means of a strut 
attached to it in the dead-water region, and not by means of 
thin wires in the streamline region, the boundary layer is not 
disturbed and it is possible to obtain a greatly diminished drag 
in the region above the critical Reynolds’ number without 
influencing the actual value of the critical Reynolds’ number 
itself. On the other hand, if the air is made very turbulent 
(for instance, by putting a net of thin wires in front of the sphere), 
or if the flow in the boundary layer is affected greatly by putting 
a very thin wire around the body, 2 the critical Reynolds’ number, 
at which the drag coefficient suddenly drops, is found to be much 
smaller. Prandtl has proposed to use the critical Reynolds’ 
number for a smooth sphere with a definite support as a measure 
for the uniformity of an air stream. 

64. The Resistance Law for Finite Cylinders, Spheres and 
Streamlined Bodies. — Figure 51 shows the resistance curves for 
an infinite cylinder and for a cylinder of 5 diameters length. In 
the latter case the flow is three dimensional, causing a consider- 
able decrease in the drag coefficient as compared to the case of 
two-dimensional flow. Figure 53 shows the drag coefficient for a 
Reynolds’ number of 8.8 • 10 4 as a function of the ratio between 
the length Z and the diameter d. It is seen that the resistance 
coefficient of a cylinder of 1 diameter length (d/l = 1) is about 
half as large as for one of infinite length ( d/l = 0). This 
phenomenon, which can be observed also with other bodies 
(for instance, with plates of various ratios between the sides), 
is due to the fact that in the three-dimensional flow the fluid can 
leak around the flat ends of the cylinder into the dead-water 
region, i.e., into the region of low pressure. This causes a differ- 
ent pressure distribution, leading to a smaller pressure drag. The 

1 Flachsbart, O., New Experiments on the Air Resistance of Spheres 
(German), Physik. Z., vol. 28, p. 461, 1927. 

J W ieselsberger, C., The Air Resistance of Spheres ( German 
Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 6, p. 140, 1914. 
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relative importance of this side leakage for long cylinders as 
compared with shorter ones can be seen in Fig. 53. The drag 
coefficient of very long cylinders becomes more and more nearly 
equal to that of the infinitely long one where two-dimensional 
flow takes place. 
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Fig. 53. — Drag coefficient »s. slenderness of cylinder d/l for R = wd/v = 10 5 . 

Figure 54 shows the resistance curve for a sphere and 
also for a circular disk perpendicular to the flow. The 
individual experimental points have not been plotted in the curve, 
but it has been found that the law of similarity holds well so 




"* * 

Fig. 54. — Drag coefficient vs. Reynolds’ number for sphere (a) and circular disk 
(b) according to Wieselsberger. 

that the individual points for spheres and disks of various diam- 
eters and at various velocities lie on smooth curves. For com- 
parison, the theoretical laws of Stokes and Oseen for small 
Reynolds’ numbers are also drawn in the figure. 
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Figure 55 shows the curves c = f(R) for a number of bodies 
of revolution of various degrees of slenderness. The two upper 
curves in the diagram are for an ellipsoid of rotation with an 
axis ratio of 1 : 0.75 (the small axis parallel to the flow); the next 
curves designated by a are for a sphere. The next two pairs 
of curves are for ellipsoids of rotation with an axis ratio of 1:1.33 
and 1:1.8 respectively (the small axis perpendicular to the flow). 
The curves designated by b give the drag coefficients for an 
airship model. It is seen that the transition between the 
high drag coefficient below the critical number to the small 



P! G . 55 .__ c = f(R) for rotationally symmetrical bodies of various slenderness. 

Full lines for uniform wind; dashed lines for turbulent wind. 

coefficient above the critical number is less definite and abrupt 
for slender bodies and for turbulent air than for blunt bodies 
and smooth air. 

65. Resistance in Fluids with Free Surfaces; Wave Resist- 
ance.— In case the body is not entirely submerged in one fluid 
but moves through the surface of contact between two fluids of 
different density, a new kind of drag appears owing to the forma- 
tion of waves. This is of great practical importance for the 
resistance of ships which are partially immersed in water and 
partially in air. The part of the total drag due to the air is 
generally so small that it can be neglected (except, of course, for 
sailing vessels). 
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The total resistance is the sum of three quantities: (1) the 
friction drag of the water on the hull oh the ship, (2) the pressure 
drag of the water, and (3) the wave resistance. This last 
resistance is due to the fact that pressure differences at the ship 
body cause differences in the level of the water, which leave the 
ship in the form of waves. These waves carry a certain amount 
of kinetic energy with them away from the ship. The problem 
of the calculation of the wave resistance is intimately tied up 
with the amount of wave energy which is flowing per unit of 
time through a surface traced around the ship. The velocity 
with which the wave energy is leaving the ship is not the “phase 
velocity” of the waves, but rather their “group velocity,” i.e., 
the velocity of propagation of a group of waves in front of which, 
as well as behind which, the water is at rest. In a deep ocean of 
infinite extent (unlike a canal) the ship is accompanied by two 
systems of waves: (1) the “cross waves” of which the crests are 
approximately perpendicular to the direction of motion of the 
ship and (2) the “diverging waves” with about 40 deg. central 
angle emerging from the bow as well as from the stern of the 
ship. Depending upon the length of the ship and its velocity, 
the diverging waves of the bow and of the stern can interfere with 
each other to a greater or smaller extent. In case the interference 
causes a decrease in the intensity of the wave, the ship resistance 
becomes smaller, and conversely. The group velocity of these 
wave systems is equal to half their phase velocity, which in turn 
is equal to the ship velocity. In case the ship starts from rest, 
the wave system covers half the distance moved through. 

These conditions are modified when a ship moves in a canal 
of a finite width or in shallow water. In the first case the 
system of diverging waves loses its importance; only cross 
waves appear of which the group velocity depends very much on 
the ratio of the ship velocity to the velocity of the free waves 
in the canal. For a ship velocity which is equal to or greater 
than a certain critical velocity, the group velocity becomes 
equal to the phase velocity, i.e., the wave energy moves with 
the ship and consequently is not dissipated. This leads to a very 
small wave resistance. However, the amplitude of the waves is 
also a function of the ship velocity, and it happens that this 
amplitude becomes a maximum at the critical velocity mentioned 
above. The combined effect is that the wave resistance increases 
to a maximum when the ship velocity approaches the critical 
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velocity, and then suddenly drops practically to zero when the 
critical velocity is exceeded. 1 

66. The General Resistance Law. — Since ship waves are 
formed under the simultaneous action of inertia forces and gravity 
forces, mechanical similarity of the wave motions is obtained for 
geometrically similar ships if the Froude’s numbers F = V i /lg are 
equal (F is the velocity of the ship, l its length, and g the accelera- 
tion of gravity), (see Art. 5). This relation was derived by 
completely neglecting the viscosity forces. The practical con- 
sequence of this law is that the wave system belonging to a certain 
ship model is similar to the wave system of the large ship itself if 
the velocities are proportional to the square roots of the lengths. 
If the wave resistance is assumed to be proportional to the 
projected area A, the density p and the square of the velocity F, 
the proportionality factor or wave-drag coefficient is equal for 
geometrically similar ships only if the Froude’s numbers are 
equal. In general, therefore, the wave-drag coefficient is a 
function of Froude’s number. In the light of the relation found 
in Art. 59, it can be stated that the drag coefficient of a body in a 
viscous, incompressible fluid with free surfaces is a function of 
Reynolds’ number and of Froude’s number: 



For the sake of completeness it is mentioned that, if the com- 
pressibility of the fluid cannot be neglected, the third dimension- 
less parameter on which the drag depends is the ratio between 
the velocity w and the velocity of sound w, in the undisturbed 
fluid: 



Generally, if inertia, viscosity, gravity, and compressibility all 
influence the resistance, the expression for it can be written as 2 


D = 


A 


pU > 2 -/ wl w w\ 
~2\ v ’ y/ty w.) 


llek, C. H., Hydrodynamics of the Ship (German.), “Encyclopaedic 
der mathematischen Wissenschaften,” vol. IV, No. 3, p. 563. 

* Cavitation, capillarity, and heat conduction have not been considered in 
this formula. 
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In case two dimensionless quantities are essential for the drag, 
mechanical similarity is not possible when using the same fluid, 
since two of these dimensionless variables cannot simultaneously 
remain constant when l is changed. 

In Chap. XIII, “Fundamentals,” 1 it is shown that in all cases 
where the ratio of the velocity of fluid to the acoustic velocity is 
small with respect to unity, the compressibility can be neglected. 

In the case of ship resistance, the friction drag or skin friction 
is less important than the pressure and wave resistances, since it 
depends only slightly on the shape of the ship. Therefore 
Froude’s similarity law is usually applied to the model tests. 
The friction drag is determined by a separate experiment and is 
then subtracted from the total resistance measured at the model. 
The “residual” thus obtained is converted to the large ship by 
means of Froude’s rule and to this residual the friction drag of the 
ship is added. This procedure we owe to Froude and it is applied 
generally to model resistance experiments. Recently, Telfer 2 
has proposed a somewhat different procedure. 

67. Resistance to Potential Flow. — It is a deplorable fact that 
no theory of drag yet exists which even approximately does justice 
to the experimental results. A relatively unimportant exception 
is the case of “creeping” motion, <SC 1, which will be discussed 
in Art. 73. The general differential equations of viscous fluids 
lead to mathematical difficulties which may be unconquerable 
for a long time to come. 

Therefore an attempt was made to solve first the very much 
simpler problem of the motion of solid bodies through the ideal 
fluid (incompressible, homogeneous, and without viscosity). 
The integration of the differential equations for this case has 
been accomplished with much ingenuity and often with great 
mathematical complication. However it was found that it is not 
permissible to neglect the viscosity completely, even in case 
it becomes infinitely small (see Arts. 1 and 44). A great amount 
of literature exists on the theoretical solution of the flow around 
moving bodies in the ideal fluid. However we shall not dwell 
on these theories here, since they do not lead to a solution which 
conforms in the least with actually occurring flow phenomena. 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 

2 Telfbb, W., “Frictional Resistance and Ship Resistance Similarity,” 
paper read before the N.E. Coast Institute of Engineers and Ship Builders, 
November, 1928 (London, 1929). 
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68. Drag of a Sphere Is Zero for Uniform Potential Flow- 
Only one special case will be discussed, since its mathematical 
solution is relatively simple — the motion of a sphere. Utilizing 
the method of sources and sinks, the potential function of a 
sphere of radius r 0 moving through 
a liquid at rest with the velocity a 
is found to be 

a r 0 3 

* = 2 7* C0S 9 

(see Art. 70, "Fundamentals” 1 ). 

Since for a fluid without viscosity 
an action on the body can take place 
only in the form of pressure on its surface, the expression for 
the drag, i.e., for the force in the direction of motion, becomes 
(Fig. 56) 




r^dip ■ pcos i ip. 


The general case of a non-steady flow will be considered. The 
pressure p has to be computed from the general equation of 
Bernoulli, which can be written as 


dt 


w i p 

t w i const. 

Z p 


f 


(see page 127, “Fundamentals” 1 ) assuming constant density and 
the action of gravity to be neutralized by buoyancy. The 
constant on the right-hand side depends on the time, since an 
infinite ocean of the fluid is assumed in which the pressure at 
great distances from the sphere remains constant. 

The expression d^/dt corresponds to a definite point in steady 
space, while r has to be taken from a moving point. Choosing 
the ^-direction such that it coincides with the direction of the 
velocity a, the rate of change with the time of the velocity 
potential $> expressed in terms of a coordinate system at rest with 
respect to the fluid at infinity becomes 


+ a— ■ 


dt 


dx 


^ee footnote, p. 3. 
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Here dt* means a differentiation in a system moving with the 
sphere. Substituting the relation x = r cos <p, this becomes 


3$ 

dt 



3$ 

dr 


3$ . 

cos <P r— sm c O 

rdp 


Performing the differentiations, we get 


1 ro 3 da 

2 r 2 

Observing that 


o -= • -rr COS <p 

2 r 2 St 


- a 2 


COS'* <f> 


sm- 


v ) 


" (?) + (H) - <, *^ oos! * + 1 *). 

we therefore obtain for p/p: 

\ sin 2 


V , 1 ro 3 

— — const. = — „ 
p 2 r 2 




dCtr 

— cos tp + a 2 — ( cos 2 tp 


cos 2 <p + ■£ sin 2 




The constant in this equation is the pressure at infinity p 0 
divided by the density p, which can be seen by letting r approach 
infinity. 

For points on the surface of the sphere, i.e., for r = r 0 , we get 
after some transformations 


p 1 da , 9 * a 2 po 

p = ~2 ro St COS * + 16° 008 2 * “ 16 + 7- 


Substituting this value for p in the formula for the drag, it is 
found that the integrals of the last three terms become identically 
equal to zero, so that the total result is 


n 2 3 ^ a 

U = -rirnTn 6 — - 


In case the sphere moves with constant velocity, i,e. y in case 
da/dt * 0, it is seen that no drag occurs. It is interesting to 
note that the individual fluid particles which are pushed aside 
by the sphere in its motion do not return to their former positions. 
The paths of the individual particles are not closed curves but of 
the shape shown in Fig. 57. 1 Besides pushing the particles 
aside temporarily in passing, the sphere also displaces the fluid 

1 Bxecke, E., Notes on Hydrodynamics (German), Nadir. Ges. Wiss . 
Gdttingm, Matk.-phys. Klasse , p. 347, 1888. 
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particles permanently in the direction of its motion. This 
displacement, however, is of importance only in the vicinity of 
the wake. • 

69. Resistance Due to Acceleration. — For an accelerated 
motion, it was seen that potential flow does lead to a resistance. 
In order to accelerate a sphere in an ideal fluid it is 
not only necessary to exert a force equal to the product of the 
mass of the sphere and its acceleration, but an additional force 





e 

W 







V. 

— 


Fig. 67. — Absolute paths of particles for rectilinear motion, of sphere through 

ideal fluid. ( E . Riecke.) 


is required to accelerate the mass of the fluid particles set in 
motion by it. From the above equation for the resistance, it is 
seen that this additional force is equal to the product of the 
acceleration of the sphere and the mass of an amount of fluid of 
half its volume. The motion of a sphere in an infinite ocean of an 
ideal fluid is therefore completely identical with the motion of 
the sphere in a vacuum if its mass is increased with that of an 
amount of liquid equal to half its volume. 

The apparent increase in mass for various bodies depends on 
the shape and on the direction of motion. For instance, for the 
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two-dimensional flow round a circular cylinder, the apparent 
increase in mass is equal to the full mass of the cylinder in liquid. 
For other cylinders of non-circular cross section the apparent 
increase in mass can be calculated also. 

These considerations for spheres and circular cylinders have no 
great practical importance since the actual flow is entirely differ- 
ent from the theoretical one. 1 However, for bodies of airship 
shape, where the actual flow is very much similar to the calculated 
potential flow, these investigations have some value. 

70. Application of the Momentum Theorem. — The theorem of 
no resistance of a sphere in uniform motion through ideal fluid, 
often referred to as the “paradox of Dirichlet,” can be easily 
extended to bodies of arbitrary shape by means of the momentum 
theorem. If the body in its uniform motion would have a drag, 
the fluid should show an increased momentum. This should be 
detectable by integration on any closed surface traced around the 
body (see Art. 100, “Fundamentals” 2 ). Assuming a motion 
starting from rest in an infinite ocean of fluid, the velocity poten- 
tial of the flow at sufficiently large distances from the body 
decreases with 1/r 2 . Consequently, the velocity decreases with 
1/r 3 . Since, from then on, the body is supposed to move at a 
constant velocity, the pressure p, being of the order paw, also 
changes with 1/r 3 . 

The flow phenomenon considered before is a non-steady one. 
It can be made steady by giving the fluid and the body a velocity 
opposite and equal to the velocity of the body, which puts the 
body to rest. Around it we trace a sphere C i and proceed to 
determine the momentum flowing through this sphere as well as 
the pressure integral over it (see Art. 100, “Fundamentals” 2 ) : 


+ C^'pidS = D. 


Writing down the same expression for other spheres Cs, C s , 
etc., with radii r 2 , r 3 , etc., it is found that both integrals decrease 
steadily with increasing distance from the body, owing to the 
fact that the velocities and the pressures decrease with 1/r 3 
while the areas of the spheres increase only with r 2 . For the 

1 For small oscillations (where the amplitude is small with respect to the 
radius), the potential theory is found to agree with experiment. 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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infinite radius both integrals vanish. Since their sum is inde- 
pendent of r, it follows that it must be equal to zero. This 
proves the theorem that a body of arbitrary shape moving uni- 
formly through an infinite ocean of ideal fluid does not experienc 
any drag. 

It is noted that the proof supposes an infinite extent of fluid 
and only a single body, since otherwise it is not possible to 
proceed to the limit r = oo . It will be discussed later that, 
if there is more than one body or if there are a single body and a 
wall, forces between the bodies do occur even in the case of a 
fluid without viscosity. However, according to the energy 
theorem, these forces cannot be of the nature of a drag since the 




Fig. 58. — Potential flow round two spheres. Since velocity between is great, 
the spheres attract each other. 

energy is not dissipated but remains in the neighborhood of the 
body. The only exception to this rule is if free surfaces exist so 
that energy can be dissipated by means of waves traveling away 
from the body (see Art. 65). 

71. Mutual Forces between. Several Bodies Moving through 
a Fluid. — When more than one body is moving through an ideal 
fluid, a mutual force is exerted between them, which, however, is 
generally very small. As an example, consider the potential flow 
round two spheres of which the line joining the centers is per- 
pendicular to the direction of the flow (Fig. 58). The stream- 
lines between the two spheres are crowded together more than the 
lines outside, which, according to Bernoulli's equation, implies 
a smaller pressure between the spheres. Consequently, owing 
to the relatively greater pressure on the outside, the two spheres 
are pushed towards each other, which creates the impression that 
they are attracting each other. 
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Another example is when two spheres are situated one behind 
the other so that the line joining the centers is in the direction of 
the flow (Fig. 59). In this case the streamlines between the two 
spheres are spaced farther apart than those outside, involving a 
larger pressure here, which leads to an apparent repelling. The 
forces involved in this effect are very small; they are inversely 
proportional to the fourth power of the mutual distance. If the 
line of symmetry in Fig. 58 is replaced by a solid wall of infinite 
dimensions, the picture of the flow is apparently not influenced, 
so that a sphere moving in an ideal fluid parallel to a plane wall 
is attracted by that wall. 

72. Resistance with Discontinuous Potential Flow. — The 
great discrepancy between the theory of potential flow and the 
experimental observations soon caused endeavors to modify 



Fig. 59. — Potential flow round two spheres. They repel each other. 

the theory to such an extent as to calculate at least some 
resistance. These early attempts did not strike at the root of the 
trouble, i.e., at the viscosity of the fluid. The difficulties involved 
in the integration of the general equation of the viscous fluid 
seemed unsurmountable, and they still are. The attempts rather 
consisted of assuming certain discontinuities in the velocity field, 
such, for instance, as observed in the formation of a jet coming 
out of an orifice. 

The following discussion serves as a justification for the 
assumption of surfaces of discontinuity, in which the velocity 
changes suddenly (see Art. 92, “Fundamentals” 1 ). Consider a 
circular cylinder of infinite length moving with the uniform 
velocity u perpendicularly to its axis (two-dimensional flow). 
There are two points Pi and P 2 on the circle in the middle between 
the two points of stagnation of the flow, in which the tangential 
velocity reaches its maximum value 2 u. In order to prevent the 
absolute pressure at those points from becoming negative, which 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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apparently is physically impossible, it is necessary that the pres- 
sure at infinity be at least ^pu 2 . 1 Considering instead of the 
circular cylinder one of elliptical cross section with the major 
axis perpendicular to the direction of flow, the two points Pi and 
p 2 of maximum velocity show velocities greater than for the 
circular cylinder. This velocity increases for a diminishing 
minor axis of the elliptic cylinder, and in case the minor 
avis becomes zero, and the cylinder reduces to a line per- 
pendicular to the direction of flow, the velocities at its edges 
would become infinite. Therefore it is seen that for an elliptic 
cylinder of a decreasing minor axis the necessary pressure at 
infinity becomes larger and larger, and in the ease of a fiat plate it 
has to become infinitely large in order to prevent negative pres- 
sures at these points. 

These difficulties, caused by the fact that solutions of contin- 
uous potential flow in certain cases cannot be made to satisfy 
the physical requirements regarding pressure, were first avoided 
by Helmholtz 2 by assuming surfaces of separation across which 
the tangential velocity experiences a sudden change. This 
assumption of surfaces of discontinuity seems to be justified 
by experiment in so far as in the actual case no flow around the 
sharp edges of the plate is observed. The fluid rather breaks 
away from these edges, thus causing a region of dead water 
behind the body. A good explanation of the creation of surfaces 
of discontinuity, however, can be given only on the basis of the 
theory of the boundary layer. That, such surfaces are not 
observed in practice is due to the fact that they are unstable 
against small disturbances. 

The method of discontinuous surfaces represents real progress 
as compared to the theory of continuous potential flow since the 
new theory leads to a calculated resistance proportional to the 

1 Let po be the pressure at an infinite distance from the body, where the 
undisturbed velocity is equal to u. Let v' be the pressure at the two points 
of maximum velocity 2 u. Bernoulli’s equation then reads 


so that 

V' 

! Helmholtz, H., On Discontinuous Fluid Motions (German), Monatsber. 
Kgl. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1868, p. 215, or Two Hydrodynamical Essays 
(German), O&twalds Klassiker, No. 79. 
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projected area, the density, and the square of the velocity, which 
is in accordance with the experimental results. The actual cal- 
culation carried out by Kirchhoff 1 (see Art. 82, “Fundamentals” 2 ) 
for the case of a plate perpendicular to the flow led to a drag 
coefficient which is far too small. The calculated value for 

2tt 

c is — : — = 0.88, while the experiment gives c = 2.0. 

4 + IT 

The great discrepancy between these two results is due to the 
fact that in the actual case there is a partial vacuum in the dead- 

water region, which cannot be taken 
account of by the method of Kirchhoff. 
Moreover, the calculated streamline 
picture behind the plate is consider- 
ably different from the experimental 
one. The theoretical surfaces of dis- 
continuity extend to infinity approxi- 
mately like two parabolic arcs with 
their apices somewhat displaced (Fig. 
60) . In the actual case, however, the 
Fiq. 60— Discontinuous po- flow closes together somewhat at some 

tential flow round plate (two distance behind the plate and then is 

dimensional) . The boundary * 

consists approximately of two mixed up with the irregular eddies, 

parabolic arcs. Owing to the internal friction in the 

fluid, these irregularities in the velocity are damped down 
more and more so that at a great distance behind the plate there 
is approximately undisturbed flow. 

A serious limitation of the method of discontinuous potential 
flow is that it can be applied practically only to two-dimensional 
motions. In the three-dimensional case, where the method of 
complex functions has to be replaced by. the general theory of 
potential flow, the difficulties encountered are very much greater 
even in the relatively simple case of rotational symmetry. 
Extensive literature on this subject is quoted by Jaff6. 3 

73. Stokes’s Law of Resistance. — For very small Reynolds’ 
numbers, where the inertia forces become small with respect to 

1 Kirchhoff, G., The Theory of Free Fluid Jets (German), Crelles J vol. 
70, 1869. 

2 See footnote, *p. 3. 

3 Jaff£, Discontinuous and Multivalued Solutions of the Hydrodynamical 
Equations (German), Z . ang&w. Math. Mech vol. 1, p. 398, 1921. 
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the viscosity forces, the general differential equation of Navier- 
Stokes can be integrated by completely neglecting the inertia 
forces. In the case of these so-called “creeping motions,” the 
general differential equation 


Dw 

dt 


grad p + 


by neglecting the inertia member, reduces to 

= grad p. 

This equation in combination with the equation of continuity 

div w = 0 

was first solved by Stokes 1 for the case of the sphere, considering 
the complete boundary condition of no tangential velocity of the 
fluid along the surface of the obstacle. With the aid of a stream 
function invented by him, he found for the drag D of a sphere of 
radius r moving with a velocity w through an incompressible 
viscous fluid of infinite extent the expression 


Kirchhoff 2 has given a simplified derivation of this formula. 

Assuming the constant force of gravity to be acting on the 
sphere, i.e ., considering its falling motion in a very viscous fluid, 
the velocity of the sphere evidently will be constant as soon 
as the resistance has become equal to the weight of the sphere in 
the surrounding liquid. Let be the density of the sphere and p 
the density of the liquid; then this condition is reached when 

D = forgrw = ^iirr z (pi — p)g. 

The velocity of descent therefore is 


In the case of small water particles in air this becomes numerically 
w = 1.3 10 6 r 2 (c g s units). 

Stokes, G., Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc., vol. 8, 1845 and vol. 9, 1851; 
or Collected Papers, vol. 1, p. 75. 

2 Kirchhoff, G., “Lectures on Mathematical Physics,” (German), 4th ed. 
vol. 1, p.378, 1897. 
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Since this law of Stokes is an approximate one for very sms ] } 
Reynolds’ numbers only ( R smaller than about wr/v = 0.5), it 
follows that there is an upper limit for the radii of falling spheres 
above which the flow cannot be represented any more by this 
equation. For small drops of water falling in air, creeping 
motion occurs for radii smaller than 0.002 in. corresponding to 
a Reynolds’ number of approximately R — 0.50. It is seen 
therefore that Stokes’s solution of the equations of hydrodynamics 
is applicable to the fall of water particles in clouds or fog but 
not to the falling motion of rain drops. It is also applicable to 
artificial fogs like those created in the experiment of Thomson 
and Wilson for determining the charge of an electron. 

74. Experimental Verification for Water; Influence of the 
Walls of the Vessel. — Experimental verifications of the law of 
Stokes have been given by several investigators. We mention 
especially the work of Allen, Ladenburg, Arnold, and Zeleny- 
McKeehan. The experiments of Liebster 1 are applicable 
primarily to greater Reynolds’ numbers ( R between 0.2 and 500), 
which range has been investigated also by Arnold and Allen. 

Allen 2 inserted very small bubbles of air into water (ju = 0.012 
g/cm. sec; 12°C) or in anilin (ju = 0.006; 12°C) by means of very 
fine capillary tubes of glass. He compared the experimental 
velocities of these bubbles with those calculated from Stokes’s 
formula. In order to determine whether gas bubbles behave 
in the same manner as solid spheres he also investigated the 
velocities of small spheres of paraffin in water as well as those of 
amber in anilin. Figure 61 shows the experimental results 
recalculated to dimensionless quantities; the drag coefficient 

4 

D grMpi - p 2 )g 

r^ir^w 2 r 2 ir^w 2 

as a function of R — wd/v. 

Ladenburg 3 made his experiments with steel spheres in “Vene- 
tian turpentine,” a mixture of turpentine and rosin (p = 1,300 

1 Liebster, H., On the Resistance of Spheres (German), Ann. Physik, vol. 
82, p. 541, 1927. 

1 Allen, H. S., The Motion of a Sphere in a Viscous Fluid, Phil. Mag., 
vol. 50, p. 323, 1900. 

3 Ladenbtjeg, R,., On the Viscosity of Fluids and Its Relation with Pres- 
sure (German), Ann. Physik, vol. 22, p. 287, 1907. 
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g/cm. sec; 16°C). He noticed the considerable influence of the 
walls of the vessel on the resistance of the .spheres. He found, 
for instance, that the drag of a sphere of 3-mm diameter in a 
vessel of 27-mm diameter was 15 per cent greater than the 
resistance of the same sphere in a vessel of 44-mm diameter 
(R = 10 -5 ). He states that even when the diameter of the vessel 
is 90 times greater than the diameter of the sphere, an increase 



Fig. 61. — Drag coefficient vs . Reynolds’ number for sphere according to tests of 
Arnold and Allen and according to theories of Stoke3 and Oseen. 

in the drag due to the influence of the walls of the vessel can be 
detected. In all cases, the viscosities calculated from his meas- 
urements by means of Stokes's law are greater than those cal- 
culated by the law of Hagen-Poisseuille from experiments of the 
flow through tubes (Art. 20). Therefore the method of falling 
spheres cannot be used indiscriminately for the measurement of 
the viscosity of fluids. 

The method of theoretical calculation of the influence of the 
walls, initiated by Lorentz, 1 was carried out by Ladenburg 

1 Lokentz, H. A., “Lectures on Theoretical Physics” (German), vol. I,* 
p. 23, Leipzig, 1907, 
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for the case of an infinitely long tube (see also Weyssenhoff 1 ). 
Applying the correction as found by this theory, the experimental 
values of y found by means of Stokes’s formula agree among 
themselves within 1 per cent; however, they are still about 3 
per cent greater than those found by the experiment of flow 
through tubes. A probable explanation of this discrepancy 
Ladenburg believes to be the influence of the cover and the 
bottom of the vessel. 

Arnold also determined the viscosity by means of the fall 
method and Stokes’s law. He investigated from which sphere 
diameter up the viscosity thus determined differs from the one 
found by the method of Hagen-Poisseuille. His experiments were 
conducted in glass tubes so that it becomes necessary to correct 
the results for the influence of the walls. This correction 
applied by means of Ladenburg’s formula leads to very good 
results. The spheres used were made of various metals of low 
melting point falling in some vegetable oil of which the tempera- 
ture was kept constant within 0.1°C. Figure 61 shows the rela- 
tion between the drag coefficient and the Reynolds’ number 
calculated from these experiments. 

76. Experimental Verification for Gases. — The experimental 
investigations discussed thus far are limited to liquids. Zeleny 
and McKeehan 2 investigated the applicability of the law to air. 
They used very small spheres made of wax, paraffin, and mercury, 
of diameters as small as 10 -4 in., made by means of an atomizing 
procedure. These spheres were dropped in a tube of about 12-in. 
length and about %-in. diameter. The velocity of fall was 
measured by a special test procedure and agreed with the result 
of Stokes’s formula within 34 per cent on the average. On the 
other hand, similar experiments by the same authors with spores 
of certain plants of microscopical dimensions (lycopodium 
6 • 10 -4 in. diameter ; locoper don 8 • 10 -5 in. diameter ; polytrichum 
2 • 10 -4 in. diameter) gave velocities about 30 per cent smaller 
than those calculated by Stokes’s formula. 

The Reynolds’ number below which a creeping motion takes 
place and above which the effects of inertia become of importance 
is about 0.2 to 0.5. Below this limit, therefore, the drag is 

1 Weyssenhoff, J., Investigations on the Validity of the Formula of 
Stokes- Cunningham. (German), Ann. Physik, (4), vol. 62, p. 1, 1920. 

1 Zeleny, J., and L. W. McKeehan, The Falling Velocity of Small 
Spheres in Air (German), Physik. Z., vol. 11, p. 78, 1910. 
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determined sufficiently accurately by Stokes’s formula. In 
case, however, that the dimensions of the obstacles become so 
small as to be comparable to the mean free path of the molecules 
of the liquid or the gas, Stokes’s law ceases to be valid, since it 
was derived on the assumption of a continuous medium. Cun- 
ningham 1 has made a theoretical, and Millikan 2 an experimental 
investigation of the change in Stokes’s formula, when the assump- 
tion of a continuous medium is dropped. This lower limit of 
Stokes’s law is very small in gases of common pressures and in 
liquids. For instance, Perrin 3 found the law to be valid for 
spheres of 4 • 10~ 6 in. diameter in air. A critical survey of this 
subject with an extensive quotation of the literature is given by 
E. Meyer and W. Gerlach. 4 

76. Correction of Stokes’s Law by Oseen. — The characteris- 
tics of the flow in the vicinity of the sphere are approximated very 
well by Stokes’s theory and consequently the drag is approxi- 
mated very well also. Oseen, 5 however, has shown that at 
large distances from the body the assumption that the inertia 
forces are negligible with respect to the frictional forces does not 
hold. This is seen from a comparison of the order of magnitude 
of the inertia members in the equation, for instance, pudu/dx 
with that of the frictional members, for instance, yAu (see page 
8). In Stokes’s solution the velocity at great distances from 
the sphere can be considered to be equal to the velocity of the 
body w diminished by an amount proportional to wl/r, where l 
is a characteristic length of the body and r the distance away 
from it. It is seen that the inertia forces, proportional to 
pwH/r 2 , become large with respect to the frictional forces, propor- 
tional to pwl/r z . At large distances, therefore, the assumption 
of the theory of Stokes is by no means satisfied. It has to be 
noted, however, that, although the ratio between the inertia 
forces and the viscosity forces increases at greater distances 
from the sphere, these forces themselves decrease with 1/r 2 and 

1 Cunxingham, Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) (A), vol. 83, p. 357, 1910. 

2 Millikan, Phys. Rev., April, 1911. 

3 Perrin, J,, The Law of Stokes and the Brownian Movement (French), 
Compt. rend., vol. 147, p. 475, 1908. 

4 Meyer, E., and W. Gerlach, On the Validity of Stokes 7 Formula and 
the Mass Determination of Ultra Microscopic Particles (German), Fest- 
schrift fur Elster u. Geitel , Brunswick, 1915. 

5 Oseen, C. W., On Stokes 7 Formula (German), Arkiv Mat. Astron. 
Fysik , vol. 6, 1910; vol. 7, 1911. 
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1/r 3 respectively. Therefore, the correction as applied by Oseen 
becomes of importance only in that part of the field where the 
velocities have become so small that they have ceased to be of 
great influence. Because of this, the interest of Oseen’s correc- 
tion is mainly theoretical. The experimental results available 
today are not sufficient to determine whether Oseen’s formula 
or Stokes’s formula gives better results for Reynolds’ numbers 
of the order of magnitude 1. For the case of a circular cylinder, 
Stokes’s method of calculation did not lead to any result at all, 
and the new theory of Oseen was necessary to obtain one. The 
calculations involved in this process were carried out by Lamb. 1 

77. The Resistance of Bodies in Fluids of Very Small Vis- 
cosity. — It was seen that the formula of Stokes and the correc- 
tion of Oseen apply only to creeping motions, i.e., motions for 
very small Reynolds’ numbers. In case the inertia forces in the 
fluid become of the same order of magnitude as the viscosity 
forces, the theory breaks down. The discrepancy becomes very 
large when with still greater Reynolds’ numbers the fluid breaks 
away from the body at certain points and executes an eddying 
motion apparently without any regularity. 

In all cases of this kind where it seems impossible to obtain 
results by means of direct theoretical calculations, it is often 
useful to apply momentum and energy theorems in order to 
find at least approximate results. As an introduction to this 
method of attack two theorems will be discussed: (1) one dealing 
with the resistance of the “half body” and (2) one with the 
momentum of a source. 

78. The Resistance of the Half Body. — By a half body we 
mean a body of which one end is situated in the field of flow while 
its other end extends to infinity. The relations which can be 
found for such a half body apply approximately to the front 
part of an airship, since the tail of the ship is so far away that it 
hardly affects the flow round the front end. Besides being useful 
for this practical application, the theorems of the half body 
will prove to be of fundamental interest also. The fluid is 
assumed to be completely without friction and we want to deter- 
mine the drag of this half body in a potential flow. However, 
the problem is indeterminate as long as no definite statement 
is made regarding the pressure at the rear end of the body. 

1 Lamb, H., On the Uniform Motion of a Sphere through a Viscous Fluid, 
Phil. Mag., vol. 21, p. 120, 1911. 
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In order to circumvent this difficulty it is assumed that at a 
sufficient distance from the front end there is a slit into which the 
surrounding pressure penetrates (Fig. 62). The pressure drag 
of the half body is then understood to be the resulting force due 
to the pressure differences on the part thus cut off. 

By means of the method of sources and sinks, as discussed 
in Art. 69, “Fundamentals,” 1 it is possible to calculate the flow 
round the half body, and therefore the pressure drag can be 
calculated by integrating the momentum and the pressure over 
a sufficiently large bounding surface. 

The result, however, can be obtained in a simpler manner by 
the use of a device, namely, by considering the resistance of a 
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Fig. 62. — Flow round half body in cylinder. 


half body in a wide hollow cylinder, while the absence of friction 
is still assumed (Fig. 62). The surface of integration is repre- 
sented by the dotted line. Letting the ratio of the cross section 
A 2 , of the half body to that of the cylinder Ai be a = At/Ai, the 
equation of continuity gives 


or 


AiUi — (A i — Ai)v,2 


U\ — (1 — a)Ui. 


By means of Bernoulli’s equation the last result can be written as 


Pi - Vi 


PU2 2 

2 


[1 ~ (1 ~ «)*)• 


The momentum theorem applied to the part of the body to the 
left of the slit (in which the pressure equals p 2 ) leads to a resist- 
ance 

D = Aiipi — pi) + A ipui 2 - (Ai - A z )p«2 2 

or, applying the continuity equation, 

D = Ai(pi — p^ - 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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Substituting in this the result for pi — p 2 obtained before, 

D = A x ^f[l -(1- a) 2 + 2{ (1 - ay - 1 + a }] 
or 

• a . 


The drag coefficient referred to the velocity u 2 therefore becomes 
equal to a = A 2 / A %. Letting the cross section Ai of the tube 




Figs. 63 and 64.- -Pressure distribution on nose of blunt rotationally symmetrical 

body. 


increase beyond all limits, it is seen that a converges to zero. 
In other words, the resistance of a half body in an infinite fluid 
is zero. 

A physical explanation of this fact can be obtained by consider- 
ing the pressure distribution at the front end of the half body, 
assuming that the flow does not break away. At the nose of the 
body it is seen that the streamlines at some distance away from 
it are convex with respect to its surface, which implies an excess 
pressure on the nose. Somewhat farther behind, however, the 
streamlines turn their concave side toward the body so that a 
diminished pressure exists there. Figure 63 shows the stream- 
lines on the half body whereas Fig. 64 is a graphical representa- 
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tion of the pressure distribution. It is seen that the excess 
pressure and the sucking action are approximately in equilibrium. 

In cases where behind a blunt obstacle there is a dead-water 
region or wake which becomes cylindrical at a great distance 
away from it, the assembly of the body and its wake form a 
half body and the flow round the obstacle plus the dead water 
differs in no respect from the flow round an ideal half body. 
It is concluded from this that a cylindrical wake leads to a zero 
resistance. Consequently, in order to get a drag, it is necessary 
for the wake to increase its cross section indefinitely. It was 
discussed in Art. 72 that Helmholtz and Kirchhoff investigated 
flow phenomena with dead-water regions increasing parabolically 
toward infinity, resulting in a definite drag. 

79. Momentum of a Source. 1 — It has been shown before that 
the flow round a half body can be caused by a source or by a 
number of sources. Let u 0 be the undisturbed velocity and A 
the cross section of the cylindrical part of the half body. The 
total intensity of all the sources, i.e., the volume of fluid generated 
per second is equal to Q = Au 0 . If we consider instead of the 
half body (in which the source is merely existent in our imagina- 
tion) an actual flow with a source, it is seen that an amount Q 
flows out more than in. Surrounding the source at a sufficient 
distance with a surface of integration, the influence of the source 
is felt as an additional flow of momentum pQu 0 = pAuo 2 , leading 
to a negative resistance of that same numerical value. Since a 
half body does not experience any force it follows that a source 
in a uniform flow experiences a negative resistance of magnitude 


Note: The conditions can be understood still better by assuming the 
streamline surface passing through the point of stagnation to be a thin solid 
shell. The outer flow then represents the usual half-body flow round a solid 
shell. The inner flow consists of a source directing its flow toward infinity 
(Fig- 65). We know that the sum of the pressure forces existing on the out- 
side and inside of the shell has to be zero, since the shell coincides with a 
free surface of streamlines and could be obliterated without changing the 
flow. On the other hand, the resultant pressure on the outside of the shell 
is zero according to the laws of the half body; consequently the resultant 
pressure on the inside must be zero also. It must be concluded that every 
second an amount of momentum pQuo flows through any surface enclosing 
the source and lying completely inside the shell. We can then shrink this 
surface together indefinitely around the point source and still obtain the 


1 Articles 79, 80, and 81, are original contributions by L. Prandtl. 
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negative resistance pQu o as a reaction. Actually in each, point of space, 
and consequently also in the immediate vicinity of the source, the velocity 
consists of the sum of the source flow and. the undisturbed flow u o. The 
source flow by itself has no momentum because it extends symmetrically in 
all directions. The total flow, however, obtains momentum because of the 
fact that each particle at its birth receives a velocity u 0 which corresponds 
to a hypothetical driving force in the source. This hypothetical force finds 
its reaction in the negative resistance found before. 

Now the theorem of the momentum of a source in a uniform 
flow will be proved in a different manner which will be of use 
in the subsequent considerations on the drag of a body. In 
principle, any kind of “bounding surface” is useful — a concentric 
sphere, two infinite planes before and behind the source, etc. 
In this case we choose a cylinder of which the axis is parallel 



to the flow at infinity. The cylinder is closed off by two faces 
far in front of, and far behind, the source. In order to calculate 
the force exerted on the cylinder in the direction of its axis, 
we have to calculate first the integral of the pressures and second 
the flow of momentum (Art. 100, “Fundamentals” 1 ). The 
pressures on the curved surface of the cylinder do not contribute 
anything to the force in the desired direction since they are 
perpendicular to it. On the faces of the cylinder there is a 
pressure difference (excess pressure in front and vacuum behind). 
If, however, the two faces of the cylinder are moved to infin- 
ity, these pressure differences disappear (inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance from the source), so that this part of 
the pressure integral also becomes zero in the limit. 2 For the 
same reason the contribution of the momentum flow across the 
faces disappears in the limit. Therefore we have to consider 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 

2 It is understood that the contribution of the faces to the pressure integral 
would not disappear in case the cylinder were growing similar to itself. In 
that case the face surfaces would increase proportionally to the square of 
the distance, and the pressure integral therefore would tend to a finite limit. 
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only tie momentum contribution on the curved surface of the 
cylinder. Owing to the presence of the source, some fluid flows 
through this surface to the outside. In Fig. 66 we consider two 
surface elements of the same size and situated symmetrically 
with respect to the source. Owing to the source alone, the 
velocities at these two elemental surfaces have symmetrical 
directions. However, besides these velocities there is the veloc- 
ity of uniform flow Uo. Since the longitudinal velocity compo- 
nents due to the source alone are opposite in direction, the mean 
value of the longitudinal components of the complete velocities 
at the two elemental surfaces is 
equal to u Q . This relation holds 
for any two surface elements sit- 
uated symmetrically with respect 
to the source. The total vol- 
ume of fluid passing through the 
curved surface of the cylinder becomes equal to the intensity of 
the source Q if the cylinder is extended to infinity. Therefore 
the flow of momentum is calculated to be pQu 0 , which is the same 
result as obtained before. 

The proof which has just been completed can be made the 
starting point for a derivation of the half-body theorem. It 
has to be considered that with the half-body flow the amount of 
fluid Q = Au 0 is lacking at the back end, since it is occupied by 
the solid body. Because of this effect, there is a shortage in the 
momentum of the amount pQu 0 , which is felt as a drag. This 
drag combined with the negative resistance of the source again 
leads to a total resistance equal to zero for the half body. 

80. The Resistance of a Body Calculated from Momentum 
Considerations. — If a body in steady motion through a fluid at 
rest experiences a drag, it must be possible to prove the existence 
of this drag by means of the flow of momentum through a surface 
surrounding the body. In this respect, two different effects 
have to be considered. 

1. There is a dead-water region or wake behind the body which 
has definite vortices at great Reynolds’ numbers or no such 
vortices at small Reynolds’ numbers. Owing to the action of 
viscosity or to the irregular vortex motion, the velocity in the 
wake becomes less and less at greater distances from the doby ; 
and the wake itself becomes wider. The wake conducts a 
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certain flow of momentum, the strength of which depends directly 
on the drag. 

2. Further it is noted that the body together with its wake 
pushes the fluid away to the side so that it causes in the fluid 
outside the wake a flow apparently caused by a source. Figure 
67 shows schematically the streamlines of such a flow for a 
coordinate system in which the undisturbed fluid remains at 
rest. It is possible to connect each streamline of the wake to a 
streamline of the source flow. 

The width of the wake increases at a slower rate than is 
proportional to the distance from the body; the increase is 
between -\/x and yfx depending on the details of the flow. 
Therefore the kind of momentum consideration employed in the 
previous article can be applied here. According to the foot- 



note on page 122 the pressure integral on the base surface of the 
cylinder becomes zero if its diameter increases at a slower rate 
than proportional to the distance. We assume that the wake 
region remains completely inside the curved surface of the 
cylinder. The flow in the wake becomes more and more nearly 
parallel at increasing distances from the body. Considering the 
pressure differences across the streamlines, it follows that far 
away from the body the pressure inside the wake is practically 
the same as in the source flow directly beside it. 

After this introduction we proceed to apply the momentum 
theorem. As a system of reference we choose the coordinates in 
which the body is at rest, and the velocity of the fluid at infinity 
therefore is equal to u 0 . The contribution of the curved surface 
of the cylinder is the momentum of the source, which is equal 
to a driving force pQu 0 (where Q is the intensity of the source). 
The contribution of the two base surfaces of the cylinder is the 
difference between the flow of momentum in front of the obstacle, 
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where the velocity is u 0) and behind, where the velocity is u 0 — u', 
v! being the velocity in the wake relative to the body. Figure 68 
shows the velocity distribution behind the obstacle with the 
characteristic “trough.” Consequently the momentum flow 
becomes 


h 2 A — pff( u ° - u') 2 dA = 2pu 0 J Ju'dA — 'HA. 

goes in goes out 

In this expression, J J* u'dA is equal to the intensity of the source 
Q so that the first term reduces to 2 pQu 0 . The second term 
vanishes when proceeding to the limit of an 
infinite distance from the body, since it con- 
tains the wake velocity squared. Finally, 
taking together the contributions of the curved 


becomes 


so that 


D = pQuo 


Q 


_D 
pu o 



Fig. 68. — Velocities 
in wake- 


Writing the drag in the usual form D = cA^-> we find for the 
intensity of the source 

Q = yicAua, 


which result is physically quite plausible. It is seen that the 
strength of the source is independent of the distance of the 
bounding surface from the body if this distance is sufficiently 
large. From this it is concluded that all streamlines in the 
wake extend from infinity directly to the body as indicated in 
Fig. 67. 

If the motion of the body had started somewhere in the finite 
region, the wake would extend only to this point. The stream- 
lines of the wake, which cannot end in any particular location, 
would then lead to a sink at the point of starting. This sink 
flow is accompanied by a vortex ring. 

81. Method of Betz for the Determination of the Drag from. 
Measurements in the Wake. — The relations found in Art. 80 are 
based on the velocity distribution in the wake at a great distance 
from the body. In making actual experiments, however, it is 
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often necessary to come very much closer to the obstacle so that 
the analysis has to be extended to this more general case. This 
was done by Betz, 1 and the considerations of this article are 
based mainly on his publication. 

As bounding surface for the integration two parallel planes are 
taken perpendicular to the direction of flow of the undisturbed 
fluid, one in front of and one behind the obstacle (Fig. 69). The 
velocities and the pressure in the front plane are Ui, Vi, W\, jh, and 
the corresponding ones in the rear plane are u«, Vi , w 2 , At 



infinity we have u = u 0 , v = w = 0, p = p 0 . By means of the 
momentum theorem the drag becomes 

D _ //(„, - //(„, (1) 

in which the integrals extend over the entire area of both infinite 
planes. The problem consists of transforming these integrals 
in such a manner that the integration becomes restricted to the 
trough in the wake. To this end, we introduce the abbreviations 

ffi = Pi + | (ui 2 + »i 2 + wi 2 ), 
ffi — Pi + |(“s 2 + Vi 2 + w 2 2 ). 

On any streamline which is not subjected to viscosity actions or 
to apparent friction due to turbulence, Bernoulli’s theorem 

1 Betz, A., A Method for the Direct Determination of Profile Drag (Ger- 
man), Z . Flugtechn . Moiorluftschiffahrt , voL 16, p. 42, 1925. 
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states that g = constant. Therefore gi — g 2 differs from zero 
only in the trough. For this reason, g 1 and g 2 are now substituted 
into Eq. (1) with the result that 

D = J*/(0i “ 9^) dA + if f ^ ~ u ^) dA + 

' ' nr " 
if f ^ - (^ 2 + \ dA - ( 2 ) 

m 

The first integral in this expression already has the desired 
properties. In order to transform the second integral, we define 
a hypothetical flow which coincides with the actual flow every- 
where except in the wake, where the hypothetical flow shall be 
such that g 2 = gi (there are no losses due to friction or turbu- 
lence). This is accomplished by changing the ^-component of 
the velocity, which now is designated by u 2 . Since the actual 
flow is incompressible, the hypothetical flow cannot possess 
this property but rather shows distributed sources of which the 
total strength is Q. Apparently, we have 

Q 2 Ui)cLA, 

where the integration has to be extended only over the trough 
since everywhere outside it u 2 — u 2 . This is designated by the 
letter T above the integral sign. 

Now the momentum theorem in the form (2) will be applied in 
such a way that first the differences between ui, v h w\, p u and 
uz, v 2 , wi, p 2 , will be written down and then, as a second step, 
the differences between u 2 , v 2 , Wi, p 2 , and u 2 , v s , w 2 , p 2 . The 
result then is found as the sum of the two partial results given 
by these steps. For the first step, integral I becomes zero, since 
g 2 — 0i. Integral III causes certain difficulties. It is com- 
paratively small in the case of a pure source flow. Whenever 
stationary vortices exist, however, as in airfoils, its value may 
become considerable. Its total value will be denoted by D,, 
which will be discussed in detail later. Neglecting contributions 
of the nature of D f , the first step applied to integrals I and II 
leads to a negative drag or driving force pQu 0 , since there is a 
distributed source of strength Q between the two planes of inte- 
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gration and there are no losses. Since the integral I is zero, it 
follows that integral II is 


T 

1 / f ^ ~ = ~~pQ u ° ~ pUo f f ^ Ui ' ~ u *) dA . 

Applying the second step to integral I, we obtain 

JT (g i - g*)dA 

and, correspondingly for integral II, 


J* J (u 2 /2 — Uz 2 )dA = ~J* J* (u 2 U 2 )(u 2 + U 2 )dA . 


This second step applied to integral III gives a value equal to 
zero. In total, therefore, the result becomes 

D = J J (gi-g 2 )dA+~J* J (u 2 — u 2 )(u 2 f +U2—2uo)dA+D ij (3) 

where it is seen that the two integrals actually are restricted to 
the trough. Regarding the third term 

Di = flfa 2 + t^ 2 2 ) — (t>i 2 + wi 2 )]dA, 


the following remark can be made: In case we wanted to 
treat the y- and z - velocities of a source only, it would be possible 
to put the front integration plane at an equal distance from the 
source as the rear plane, which would result in a canceling of the 
contributions. This relation is not true any more when steady 
vortices emanate from the body, as in airfoils; in such a case 
there are velocities in the rear plane of integration to which 
there are no corresponding ones in the front plane. Then the 
third term of (3) leads to a resistance Di different from zero, 
which is apparently due to the partial vacuum in the vortices. 
In the three-dimensional wing theory (Art. 114) this resistance 
is termed “ induced drag/ 7 and consequently the symbol D % 
has been assigned to it. Drag resulting from integrals I and 
II in the case of airfoils is called “profile drag. 77 

A remark has to be made on non-steady vortices in the turbu- 
lent wake. These cause certain deviations, especially in expres- 
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sions II and III, since the mean values of the products of the 
velocities do not coincide exactly with the products of the mean 
values of the velocities. These deviations are gener- 
ally small however. In cases where the wake vor- 
tices are more or less regular and strong (K£rm£n 
trail, see Art. 82), the previous investigation is 
not applicable. 

The numerical calculation of the resistance 
in a practical case requires first an experimental 
determination of g 2 with a Pitot tube. Outside 
the trough this value coincides with g x which, being 
the Bernoulli constant of the undisturbed flow, is a 
constant number (Fig. 70) . Further the static pressure p 2 has to be 

determined; from this follows = E?l.i jr or a 

determination of u 2 it is usually sufficient to interpolate the 
velocity curves for u 2 by a smooth curve over the trough as indi- 
cated by the dotted line in Fig. 70. It is also possible to calculate 

it by means of u 2 = — - — - 

p 

With these measurements, the expressions occurring in inte- 
grals I and II are known so that the integrations can be carried 
out numerically. The greatest contribution will be furnished by 
the first integral. At great distances from the body where the 
wake velocity is small and the trough is shallow, it leads to the 
same result as the formula in the Art. 80. 1 2 Contribution II 
gives a correction which becomes rather small at large distances; 
however, close to the body it is of some importance. Expression 
III cannot be calculated in this way since it is not restricted to 
the trough. Consequently the method is of use only when the 
drag consists of profile drag I plus II and when expression III 

1 This is true under the assumption that the values of • - in the 

trough can be neglected with respect to g 2 — p2, which is admissible in all 
practical cases. 

2 In case that u x — u 0 , u 2 — u 0 — u\ and — p% = 0, we have 

dl - 02 * |[W 0 2 - (Mo — «')*] - 

where the second term is small of the second order. Therefore 
f f T (ff 1 “ gz)dA « puof f T u'dA ~ pu 0 Q. 
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(=D*) is without importance. 1 The method has been applied 
with good results to the measurement of profile drag, especially by 
Weidinger 2 and Schrenck. 3 

Note: The result of the ‘‘first step” on page 125 is only equal to pQu 0 if 
the sources of the v 2 , wrfiow all are located in front of the rear plane of 
integration. In case, however, that there are sources or sinks behind this 
plane there will be forces between these and the source Q, which, however, 
cannot be calculated in such a simple manner. This is probably the reason 
that Betz’s formula becomes inaccurate when applied very close to the 
body. H. Muttray has shown that Betz’s formula (3) can be applied to 
the flow through a channel of constant cross section A 0 . It is only 
necessary to replace the term 2 u 0 by the sum of the velocity far in front 
of the obstacle (^ 0 ) and the velocity of the hypothetical flow far behind 

the body, z.e., u 0 -f ^'2 «>, where u\ « can be set equal to u Q + In this 

A. o 

investigation the friction at the channel walls has been neglected. 

82. The Karman Trail. — The phenomena discussed in the last 
few articles showed a more or less irregular wake behind the 
obstacle, exchanging its momentum with the neighboring undis- 
turbed water so as to make the wake wider and wider with 
increasing distance from the body. There are, however, phe- 
nomena where the energy is not dissipated directly in an irregular 
wake but is first transformed into very regular individual vor- 
tices. For instance, the two-dimensional flow round a cylinder 
at certain dimensions and velocities assumes the form shown in 
Fig. 59, Plate 24. The vortices formed on either side of the 
body have opposite directions of rotation and form a certain 
geometrical pattern which is observed quite regularly at some 
distance behind the obstacle. These vortices do not mix with 
the outer flow and are dissipated by internal friction only after a 
long time. 

1 With this procedure the remark made before, about locating the two 
planes at equal distances from the body and thus eliminating expression 
III, becomes meaningless. In practical cases no measurements are ever 
made in the front plane of integration, so that this plane is virtually at 
infinity where Vi and Wi are zero. However the values of v 2 and w 2 are 
practically always small, so that neglecting them in expression III does not 
result in any serious error. 

1 Weidinger, H., Profile Drag Measurements on a Junkers Airfoil (Ger- 
man), Jahrb. wiss. Gesellsch . Luftfahrt , p. 112, Munich, 1926. 

3 Schrenck, M., Profile Drag Measurements in Actual Flight by Means 
of the Momentum Method (German), Luftfahrtforschung, vol. 2, No. 1, 
Munich, 1928. 
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The phenomenon which had been observed casually by various 
investigators was first studied experimentally by B^nard. 1 It 
was reserved, however, to von K£rm£n 2 to give an explanation 
of it. 

His observations led him to making an investigation of the 
stability of certain geometrical configurations of these eddies. 
The calculation, restricted to the two-dimensional case, assumes 
linear vortices of equal intensity r 3 and opposite direction of 

— $>- $ 

— 

Fig. 71. — Unstable configuration. 


rotation lying in parallel rows at equal distances from each 
other. A further investigation showed that only two different 
arrangements are possible. The eddies of the one row are 
situated either exactly opposite those of the other row or 
they are symmetrically staggered (Figs. 71 and 72). The stability 
investigation, carried through by means of the method of small 
oscillations, leads to the result that the first arrangement is unsta- 
ble with respect to small disturbances while the second pattern 
is generally unstable also, but becomes stable for a very definite 


T~$~ 

_i_| §_ 

u-y 2 ^. 








Fig. 72 . — Stable when h/l = 1/x arc cosh \/2 = 0.2806. 


value of h/l (in this case, the pattern is in indifferent equilibrium 
against disturbances of the wave length 21). Von Kdrmfi 
obtained for the value of h/l the expression 

j = - cosh- 1 \/2 0.2806. 

Measurements of the distance between the vortices on photo- 
graphs of actual flows show a good agreement with this calculated 

1 B^nard, H., Compt . rend. (French), vol. 147, 1908; vol. 156, 1913; vol. 
182, 1926; vol. 183, 1926. 

2 Von KXrmXn, Th., Nachr . Ges. TFiss. Gottingen (German), p. 509, 
1911; p. 547, 1912; KXrmXn and Rubach, On the Mechanism of Fluid 
Resistance (German) Physik. Z p. 49, 1912. 

S T - means the circulation and is a measure for the intensity of 

the vortex; see p. 207, “Fundamentals,” see footnote, p. 3. 
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value. The theoretical flow corresponding to the photograph, 
Fig. 60, Plate 24, is shown in Fig. 73 for a coordinate system 
which is at rest with respect to the undisturbed fluid. It is seen 
that some of the streamlines move in a wavy path between the 
various vortices, while the other streamlines are closed round the 
vortex centers. The total geometrical pattern of the eddies has 
a velocity of its own, 


u = 

in the direction of motion of the body. The individual vortices 
gradually remain far behind the body, which moves at a faster 
rate than the eddies. The same phenomenon looks entirely differ- 



ent to an observer moving with the body, i.e., with respect to a 
coordinate system in which the body is at rest and in which the 
velocity of the undisturbed fluid is u 0 . The theoretical stream- 
line picture for this case can be derived from the one of Fig. 73 
by adding to it the constant velocity of the undisturbed flow. 

83. Application of the Momentum Theorem to the Karman 
Trail. — Von K&rm&n has shown that by means of the momen- 
tum theorem the drag of a body can be calculated from the 
geometrical pattern of its eddies. To this end two assumptions 
have to be made: (1) the actual eddy formation far behind the 
body should not differ much from the one calculated to be stable 
(photographic experiments show this assumption to be correct); 
(2) the fluid at a distance large with respect to the dimensions of 
the body is assumed to be at rest. However, it is not possible 
with K&rm&n’s theory to calculate for any given obstacle the 
dimensions l and h of the Karman trail as well as the velocity u 
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of the eddies. A knowledge of the relation between the dimen- 
sions of the eddy pattern and the shape of the obstacle would 
indeed make the theory of great practical importance. However, 
it is an advantage to be able at least to calculate the drag when 
only the dimensions of the vortex trail (by means of a single 
photograph) as well as the velocity of the eddies are known 
experimentally. In applying the momentum theorem, it is to be 
noted that the flow is not steady since there is a periodic eddy 
formation behind the body. However, the part of the street far 
behind the body can be considered steady, if the coordinate 
system is moved with the velocity u of the individual vortices. 
Choosing a bounding surface enclosing the body and moving 
forward with this velocity u (Figs. 74 and 75), the fluid enters 
this surface at the left with a velocity u. At the right the surface 



Fig. 74. 


Fig. 75. 

Figs. 74 and 75.— -Application of momentum theorem' to K&rm&n trail. 

cuts in between two eddies so that in the Khrm&n trail there is a 
velocity to the left (Fig. 73), while outside the flow is to the right 
with the velocity u . 

The body moves with the velocity U relative to the undis- 
turbed fluid, i.e., with the velocity U — u with respect to 
our system of coordinates. Within the bounding surface new 
eddies are being formed all the time at the body; moreover, there 
is the source flow emanating from the body and extending to 
infinity. 

For non-steady motions of this sort the momentum theorem 
has to be modified because, besides the momentum and pressure 
integrals over the bounding surface, the change in momentum 
inside this surface has to be taken into account. According 
to von K^rm^n’s procedure the phenomenon is considered at 
the two instants between which just two new vortices have been 
formed. Since the body moves with the velocity U — u with 
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respect to the trail, and since the distance between two eddies 
of the same sense of rotation is equal to l, the “period” becomes 
T = l/(U — u). Figure 74 shows the initial state and Fig. 75 the 
final state; the surface of integration is shown in both cases by 
the heavy-dotted line. The condition inside the surface of 
integration at the final state is the same as in the initial state of 
Fig. 74, if only the shaded area A is omitted from it and the 
shaded area B is added to it. If the bounding surface is chosen 
sufficiently large in the direction of flow as well as across the 
flow, the contribution of the source flow in the regions A and B 
is sufficiently small to be negligible. It is only necessary to 
calculate the difference in momentum between the undisturbed 
flow in the region A and the eddy flow in the region B. Accord- 
ing to von Kdrmdn the integral of the ^-component of the velocity 
multiplied by p extended over the region B minus the same inte- 
gral over the region A is equal to pTh. 1 The amount thus calcu- 
lated is the change in momentum during the time T = 1/{U — u). 
The change of momentum per unit time, constituting a part of 
the drag, therefore is 

Th fTT v 

j{U - u ). 

The intensity of the source is equal to the jump in the velocity 
mentioned before, multiplied by h, i.e., Q — Th/l. According to 
the investigation of Art. 79 there is a flow of momentum into 
the long sides of the surface of integration to the amount of 
pQu which leads to a negative resistance 

Th 

u 

The fact that the source moves relatively to the system of coor- 
dinates with the velocity U — u does not result in a contribution 
either in the interior or on the boundary of the surface of integra- 
tion at least if that surface is sufficiently elongated. 

As a third contribution we have the momentum and pressure 
integrals on the short sides, corresponding to the base surfaces 
of Art. 79. One of these bases is in the undisturbed fluid while 

1 Since this integration is a linear process, it is permissible to take first 
the mean value of the velocities, ■which is found by letting the vortices 
take all possible positions successively along the length l. This amounts 
to an even distribution of the vorticity along l, which causes a uniform jump 
in the velocity of magnitude Y/l. Multiplying this T/l by the density and 
by the area Ih leads to the above result. 
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the other one cuts through the vortex trail. At both those 
locations the flow is a potential one, and, if the effect of the source 
traveling with the body is neglected, the flow is, moreover, 
steady. Therefore the simple equation of Bernoulli can be 
applied. 

It is convenient to calculate at once the sum of the momentum 
integral and the pressure integral giving the result 

r 2 

P 2irl 


The total drag D per unit length of the cylinder therefore 
becomes 


D - 4 (U - 2 “> + *£• 


Substituting into this expression the values for h/l and for r 
found before, we obtain 

c - [l.587i - 0.628^)’ J*. 

where d is some linear dimension of the body (for instance, the 
width of the plate), and 


The result of the calculation therefore is that the drag is pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity, which was to be expected 
from dimensional reasoning; moreover, the drag coefficient is 
obtained, which otherwise could have been found only by an 
experiment. The only limitation is that the drag coefficient is 
not found directly but rather as a function of the two ratios: 

u _ velocity of the vortex system 
U ~ velocity of the body 

and 

l _ pitch of the vortices 

d ~~ characteristic length of the body 

The ratio l/d can be measured directly from a photograph of the 
phenomenon, while the ratio u/ U can be found from the period of 
the eddy formation T. A simple analysis shows that this rela- 
tion is 
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u ^ L 

U = UT’ 

since 

T(U - u) =1. 

Von Kdrm&n and Rubach 1 determined the drag coefficient for 
the cylinder and for the plate from photographs of the eddy trail 
and from stop-watch measurements of the period. They found 
c = 1.60 for the plate and c = 0.92 for the cylinder, with a 
Reynolds’ number between 2,000 and 3,000. Wieselsberger’s 
direct experimental value for the cylinder is 0.93 ; the most recent 
measurements of Flachsbart for plates give 1.7 ; so the agreement 
in both cases is very satisfactory. 

It appears strange that von Kdrmdn’s theory, although it 
assumes an ideal fluid, still takes it for granted that the moving 
body generates eddies all the time, which is impossible according 
to classical hydrodynamics. The explanation of this paradox 
is given by the boundary-layer theory where it was seen that 
in the limi t, jj, = 0 the fluid can be considered -without friction 
everywhere except in a thin layer adjoining the body. In this 
layer, which becomes thinner for smaller viscosities, a different 
limit process has to be performed. In Chap. IV it was seen in 
detail how this thin boundary layer, where the friction forces 
cannot be neglected even for fluids with negligible viscosity, 
is the place where vorticity is created. 

84. Bodies of Small Resistance; Streamlining. — Classical 
hydrodynamics leads to impossible results in all cases where 
considerable drag is experienced, while for bodies of very small 
resistance the science can be applied to great advantage. Since 
in most practical cases, among others those of airplane and air- 
ship construction, the problem consists in reducing the drag to a 
minimum, it appears that a great field is left open for application 
of the methods of ideal-fluid hydrodynamics. Practical aeronau- 
tical construction has derived great help from the modern theories 
on air motions, viz., the problem of the airship body of least 
resistance, airfoil theory, and propeller theory. 

For an airship body of small resistance, it is essential that the 
air which is divided at the front closes up again smoothly at the 
tail end. A shape as indicated in Fig. 49 fits this condition very 
well. The actual drag, which is very small considering the size 


1 See footnote, p. 131. 
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of the body, consists practically exclusively of skin friction. 
According to experiments in the wind tunnel the resistance is 
about 25 times as small as that of a flat plate of the same size as 
its greatest cross section. 

It is comparatively easy to calculate the flow round bodies of 
this sort by means of the source-and-sink method of Rankine, as 
explained in Art. 69 of “Fundamentals/’ 1 Instead of consider- 
ing a single concentrated source, as was done in that example, it is 
more appropriate to take a continuous distribution of sources and 
sinks along the axis of symmetry. By suitably distributing these 
sources and sinks, it is possible to obtain a great variety of body 
shapes, while the thickness of the body is determined by the 
intensity of the parallel flow superposed on the source-sink flow. 
It is relatively simple to calculate the body form and the corre- 
sponding streamlines for a given source-sink distribution; how- 
ever, the converse problem, consisting of finding the source-sink 
distribution for a given symmetrical body, is very much more 
difficult. This problem will be discussed in the following article. 

85. Comparison of the Calculated Pressure Distribution with 
the Experimental One. — A paper by Fuhrmann 2 deals with 
the methods of calculating the streamlines round a body for a 
given source-sink distribution. Besides giving a theoretical 
calculation, it also reports on measurements of the pressure 
distribution at the surface of the body. The models experi- 
mented with were carefully made so as to resemble the theoretical 
shapes most accurately. The pressures were measured through 
very small holes drilled into the hollow models. Figures 76 and 
77 show the calculated and measured pressure distributions for 
two different cases. In general the agreement is very satisfac- 
tory; only at the tail end of the body is there an important dis- 
crepancy. For the calculated case the pressure at the tail end 
is equal to the full stagnation pressure, whereas in the actual 
experiment this cannot be so, since fluid elements cannot pene- 
trate into this high-pressure region on account of their having 
been retarded in the boundary layer. The integral of the cal- 
culated pressures across the whole surface, i.e. : the pressure 
drag, must be zero in all cases, since the calculation has been 
based on an ideal fluid. The actually observed drag therefore 

x See footnote, p. 3. 

2 Fuhrmann, G., Theoretical and Experimental Investigations on Balloon 
Models (German), Dissertation Gottingen , 1912. 
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exists only in so far as the actual flow deviates from the theoretical 
one. For this purpose the drag can be conveniently expressed 
in terms of an area equal to the side of a cube of the same volume 
as the airship body under consideration, i.e., V H , so that 

D = 



Fig. 76. 



Fig. 77. 

Figs. 76 and 77* — Pressure distribution on airship hulls. Full lines are calcu- 
lated; points measured in wind tunnel. ( Fuhrmann .) 

With this notation, the calculations based on the experimental 
pressure distribution gave the following drag coefficients : 

Model I II III IV 

c 0.0170 0.0123 0.0131 0.0145 

For comparison, the drag coefficients as determined directly in 
the wind tunnel with the aerodynamic balance are given below: 

Model I II III IV 

e 0.0340 0.0220 0.0246 0.0248 

It has to be noted that for larger Reynolds' numbers than could 
be obtained with these experiments, the drag coefficients would 
have been approximately 30 per cent smaller. In order to 
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compare these drag coefficients with those of a flat plate of the 
same surface condition, it is noted that the surface area of the 
airship models is about equal to seven times whereas 

the figures usually quoted for plates refer to the plate area itself. 
For direct comparison, therefore, the above drag coefficients have 
to be divided by seven. The experiment shows that for bodies 
of this streamline form, the total resistance is not materially 
greater than the friction drag of a flat plate having the same 
area as the streamlined body. This fact, to a certain extent, 
can be interpreted as an experimental proof of the theorem of 
classical hydrodynamics: that the drag of a body in uniform 
motion is zero. 

The converse problem, i.e., the determination of the source- 
sink distribution for a given shape of body, has been treated by 
von Kdrmdn 1 on the specific example of the airship ZR-3, 
which later was named “Los Angeles.” The solution was 
obtained approximately by taking the source and doublet-distri- 
bution constant along short sections of the body. He solved 
not only the case of symmetrical flow but also that of a wind 
blowing obliquely against the ship. The classical solution for an 
oblique flow of this sort leads only to a moment tending to place 
the body perpendicular to the direction of the flow. It definitely 
does not give a force perpendicular to the flow, i.e., a lift. Since 
in the actual case lift is obtained, von Ivarm&n assumed in the 
wake of the airship body the existence of an eddy distribution 
very similar to that behind an airfoil (Art. 111). This changes 
the flow markedly, especially around the rear end of the ship, 
and causes a lift at the front end which is considerably greater 
than the down push on the tail so that the result is a definite lift, 
which is in agreement with the experimental facts. 

86. Friction Drag of Flat Plates. — When a fluid flows along a 
flat plate, a force is exerted on the plate in the direction of the 
flow. It is said that the plate suffers a “friction drag,” which as 
usual is expressed by the relation 

D = cSfg, 

although in this case the drag is proportional neither to the 
square of the velocity u 2 nor to the area S of the plate. Con- 

1 Von KIrmXn, Th., Calculation of Pressure Distribution on Airship 
Bodies (German), Abhandl. Aerodyn. Inst., Tech. Hochschule Aachen, vol. 6, 
p. 1, Berlin, 1927. 
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sequently cj is no constant but must be a function of the 
Reynolds’ number R = ul/v (l being the length of the plate in the 
direction of flow), as was explained in Art. 59. For small 
velocities, or rather for Reynolds’ numbers smaller than about 
5 • 10 6 , the law of Blasius 1 holds that c/ is proportional to the 
reciprocal of the square root of Reynolds’ number 

1.327 


or writing S = bl, we have, for R < 5 • 10®, 


For greater Reynolds’ numbers, the experiments by Wiesels- 
berger, 2 Gebers, 3 and Gibbons 4 give a different relation between 
Cf and R. In the case that R > 5 -10 s the drag coefficient is 
proportional to the reciprocal of the fifth root of the Reynolds’ 
number with the proportionality factor 0.072 so that here we 
have 

D, - 0.072 ^ 

The reason that at a certain Reynolds 5 number of about 5 * 10 5 
the resistance law suddenly changes is that below this number the 
flow in the boundary layer along the plate is laminar, while 
above this number it becomes turbulent, as was explained in 
Art. 63. 5 

The transition between the two laws is not sharp but very 
gradual especially for smooth plates with sharp front edges. 
Figure 78 shows some experimental results obtained by Gebers, 
Blasius, and Wieselsberger. The last investigator has not used 
sharp-edged plates but rather rounded ones, where the eddy 

1 Blasius, H., Boundary Layers in Fluids of Small Friction (German), 
Z . math . Physikj vol. 56, p. 1, 1908. 

2 Wieselsberger, C., Investigations on the Skin Resistance of Canvas 
Covered Planes (German), Gottinger Ergebnisse , vol. 1, p. 120, Munich, 1921. 

3 Gebers, A Contribution to the Experimental Determination of Drag of 
Moving Bodies (German), Schiffbau , vol. 9, 1908. 

4 Gibbons, W. A., Skin Friction of Various Surfaces in Air, 1st Ann. 
RepL, Nat. Adv . Comm. Aeronautics , 1915, Washington, D. C., 1917. 

6 The limit 5 * 10 5 is only for very smooth flow; in case the fluid strikes the 
plate in a somewhat turbulent state this figure is considerably lower. 
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formation starts immediately at the front end. The shape of the 
curves shown in Fig. 78 becomes clear when remembering that a 
sharpened plate where the first part of the boundary layer is still 
l aminar has less resistance than a plate where no such laminar 
initial boundary layer exists as in the case of Wieselsberger’s 
experiments. This difference between the drags obtained with 
the two kinds of plates becomes smaller and smaller with increas- 
ing Reynolds’ numbers on account of the fact that the distance 
from the front end of the plate where the laminar layer turns 
turbulent becomes shorter 

By making a judicious guess at the ratio between the length 
of the laminar boundary layer and the length of the plate, 
Prandtl 1 has found that in the transition region between the 



Fig. 78 . — Skin friction coefficient vs. Reynolds' number for flow along flat 

plates. 

two resistance laws the conditions are well represented by the 
expression 

0.074 

R 

In this expression the number 1,700 is still dependent on the 
degree of turbulence of the fluid coming up to the plate. 

It is of interest to mention here the work of Kempf 2 and his 
associates who have made many investigations on skin friction 
with special application to ship resistance. A publication of 

1 Prandtl, L., On the Friction Resistance of Air (German), Gottinger 
Ergebnisse, vol. 3, p. 1, Munich, 1927. 

2 Kempf, G., Skin Friction (German), Werft, Reederei, Hafen, vol. 5, 
p. 521, 1925; On the Friction Resistance of Plates of Various Shapes 
(German), Proc. Intern. Cong, for Applied Mech., Delft, 1924. 
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Kempf and Kloess 1 investigates the drag of very short plates. 
The subject of very long plates is treated in the paper by Kempf 
himself 2 with the appended discussions of Gebers and von KAr- 
m£n. Other contributions to the subject have been made by 
Stanton and Marshall, 3 Shigemitsu, 4 and Telfer. 5 

The measurements on long plates show consistently somewhat 
higher values than those given by the above formulas. In so far 
as these deviations are due to the influence of very great Rey- 
nolds’ numbers they form a parallel case to the deviations from 
Blasius’ law for the pressure drop in pipes at high Reynolds’ 
numbers. 6 Based on the experimental results of the flow through 
pipes, L. Schiller and R. Hermann 7 have made a calculation of 
the skin friction of plates. For the local drag coefficient c/ for 
ux/v > 3 • 10 6 , they give the interpolation formula 

c/ = 0.0206^ 

Integrating this result leads to 

_ 0.024 850 

c f on. is 22 

For the case of very smooth flow and a sharp front edge, again 
an amount 1,700/1? has to be subtracted from this. As men- 
tioned above, this formula is valid for R > 3 - 10 6 , while below this 
Reynolds’ number the old formula holds. 

Regarding the influence of roughness on the skin friction, it 
has been found that for surfaces which are not very rough the 
skin friction is hardly different from smooth surfaces, especially 
for small Reynolds’ numbers. In this case, the roughness 
inequalities are still within the laminar boundary layer. For 
larger Reynolds’ numbers, where these inequalities protrude 

1 Kempf, G., and H. Kloess, Resistance of Short Plates (German), 

Werft y Reederei , Hafen, vol. 6, p. 435, 1925. 

3 Kempf, G., ibid. 

3 Stanton and Marshall, On the Effect of Length on the Skin Friction 
of Flat Surfaces, Trans. Inst . Naval Arch ., 1924. 

4 Shigemitsu, Skin Friction Resistance and Law of Comparison, Trans. 
Inst. Naval Arch 1924. 

5 Telfer, see footnote, p. 104. 

6 See also the note after Art. 48. 

7 Schiller, L., and R. Hermann, Resistance at Large Reynolds' Numbers 
(German), Ingenieur Archiv , vol. 1, p. 391, 1930. 
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out of the boundary layer on account of its smaller thickness, 
the rough surface causes considerably greater friction than the 
smooth one. Surfaces of great roughness, as for instance canvas 
covered ones, give a practically square resistance law according 
to experiments of Wieselsberger. This indicates that the drag 
then is of the nature of a pressure resistance. With increased 
plate l en gth, c/ decreases in this case also, since with increasing 
thickness of the boundary layer the relative roughness decreases. 



CHAPTER VI 
AIRFOIL THEORY 
A. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


87. Lift and Drag —The previous chapter dealt with the drag, 
i.e., with the component of the total force in the direction of 
the flow. But only in the case of symmetrical bodies where the 
direction of flow coincides with the axis of symmetry does the 
direction of the total force coincide with that of the motion. In 
all other cases there is a definite and sometimes a large angle 
between them. By decomposing the total force into two com- 
ponents, one in the direction of the flow and another perpendicular 
to the flow, we are led to the conception of lift. The angle 
between the direction of the flow and the total force exerted on 
the body depends very much on the geometrical position of the 
body with respect to its motion. In practical aeronautics, we 
are interested in bodies (airfoils) where the total resulting force is 
nearly perpendicular to the direction of the flow, so that in this 
case the lift is great and the drag small. 
The lift serves for carrying the airplane and 
therefore is a desirable property, whereas 
the drag is a necessary evil which has to be 
compensated for by the propeller thrust. 

88. The Ratio of Lift to Drag; Gliding 
Angle. — It has been known for a long time 1 
that a flat plate inclined at a small angle 
to the direction of the flow has a lift 
L which is many times greater than 
Figure 79 shows the lift and drag of such a 
under 4 deg. with respect to the direction 



CC 

Fig. 79. — Lift and 
drag on flat plate inclined 
under 4 deg. ; aspect 
ratio 6. 


its drag D. 
plate inclined 

of flow. The ratio L/D, which is a criterion of the quality of the 
airfoil, depends not only on the “angle of attack" a but to a great 


1 The oldest literature up to 1902 can, be found in Finsterwalder’s article on 
Aerodynamics in the “Encyclopaedic der mathematischen Wissenschaften,” 
vol. IV (Mechanics), No. 17. See also 0. Foeppl, Wind Forces on Flat and 
Cambered Plates (German), Jahrb. Motorluftschiffstudiengesellschaft, vol. 4, 
p. 51, 1910-1911. 
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extent also on the “aspect ratio.” For instance, a rectangle of an 
aspect ratio 6:1 (i.e., a ratio between the sides of 6:1), shows a 
considerably larger L/D as a square plate. The ratio D/L is also 
referred to as the tangent of the “gliding angle,” since this is the 
angle under which the airplane can perform a steady gliding flight. 

A far better L/ D ratio is obtained by giving the plate a slight 
curvature or “camber.” Figure 80 shows that the lift-drag 
ratio in this case is about twice as large as for the flat plate. 

Still larger lift-drag ratios can be obtained by using regular 
airfoils as employed on actual airplanes. As an instance, Fig. 
81 shows the cross section or “profile” of such an airfoil. It is 

fl 



Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 


Fig. 80. — Lift and drag on curved plate inclined under 4 deg.; aspect ratio 6; 
height of camber equals one twenty-seventh chord. 

Fig. 81. — Lift and drag for airfoil under 4 deg.; aspect ratio 6. 

essential that the front end be rounded off nicely and that the 
top be curved very smoothly; moreover, the tail of the profile 
should have a sharp edge. The curvature of the bottom side 
of the profile generally is of less importance. In Art. 91 the 
relation between the flying characteristics of an airfoil and its 
profile will be discussed in detail. For good profiles at an aspect 
ratio of 6:1, it is possible to reach a lift-drag ratio of 20 or more. 

Since both the lift and the drag are very much dependent 
on the angle of attack of the airfoil with respect to the direction 
of the flow, it is necessary to give a clear definition of this angle. 
In some cases it is to a certain extent arbitrary which plane 
through the airfoil is to be taken for the definition of the angle of 
attack. For profiles where both the top surface and the bottom 
surface are convex, it is usual to define the angle of attack, as 
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indicated in Fig. 82, by the line connecting the sharp trailing edge 
with the center of curvature of the nose. 

Another method which is common for most airfoils is that of 
placing a straightedge against the profile as shown in Fig. 83, thus 


Fig. 82. — Definition of angle of attack for doubly convex airfoils. 



defining the angle of attack. This definition has the additional 
advantage of providing a well-defined point to which the moments 
of the lift and drag can be conveniently referred. ‘Besides the 

usual decomposition of the 
total air force R into a lift 
L and a drag D, some other 
decompositions are used 

Fig. S3. — Definition of angle of attack sometimes, for instance, into 
and of origin of moments. a tangential force T and a 

normal force N referred to the center line of the profile. 

89. The Lift and Drag Coefficients. — In the preceding chapter 
the drag coefficient was defined by the formula: 



C D = 


D 

V 2 ' 

Sp ~2 


Quite analogous to this, it is possible to define a lift coefficient, 
namely, 



Corresponding coefficients are defined for the other forces 
sometimes used, for instance : Cn for the normal force, C T for the 
tangential force, and C R for the resultant force. It is necessary 
to define exactly the area S appearing in the above formulas. 
In our previous considerations the projected area A in the direc- 
tion of the flow was used. For airfoils, however, it is common to 
define S as the largest possible projected area; for instance, for rec- 
tangular wings S is equal to the product of the span b and the 
chord c (Fig. 84); for wings of other shapes we have similarly 

s Jo"®- 
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90. The Polar and Moment Diagrams of an Airfoil. — Since 
both the lift and drag depend very much on the angle of attack, 
it seems logical to plot the lift and drag coefficients as functions 
of this angle. In the first publications on aeronautics this was 
usually done, the C L and C D values being plotted as functions of 



Fig. 84. — The area of art airfoil S 


a . It is seen in Fig. 85 that in the region of technical importance 
from a = —3 deg, to a = 12 deg., the C L relation is practically 
linear and the C D relation practically quadratic. 

In practice, however, the knowledge of the relation between 
C L and Cd and the angle of attack a is not necessary, and, more- 
over, the angle a cannot be easily measured during flight. It 



was suggested by Otto Lilienthal to plot C L as a function of 
Cd and to write the angle of attack as a parameter into this 
curve, which is known as the “ polar diagram.” In Fig. 86 
such a diagram is shown with the scale of the drag values five 
times as large as the scale of the lift values. This is usually 
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done for convenience, since the lift is very much greater than th e 
corresponding drag. 

For a full knowledge of the air reaction on the wing, lift and 

drag alone are not sufficient 
since they determine only the 
magnitude and direction of the 
total air force but not its location. 
Instead of specifying a point 
through which the total air force 
passes, it is more convenient 
to specify the moment of this 
force about a definite point or 
axis, since the point through 
which the force acts sometimes 
lies quite far behind the airfoil. 
The point O about which the 
moment is taken usually is the 
corner point of the straightedge 
shown in the Figs. 83 and 87. 

If N is the normal component of the air force and a its distance 
from 0, the moment is M — Na. This moment is considered 
to be positive when it tends to raise the sharp trailing edge of 
the wing (Fig. 87). Introducing a moment coefficient C M with 
c being the chord of the airfoil, we have 




M 

N 



It is usual to plot C. v as a function of C L in the manner shown 
in Fig. 88, where again the angle of attack is written into the 
curve as a parameter. Since C L — C N cos a — C T sin a, it is 
seen that Cn differs very little from C L for small angles of attack, 
so that we can write approximately 
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& Cm 
c 7JI' 

Therefore if in Fig* 88 the point a = 3 deg., for instance, is 
joined to the origin, and the line thus obtained is intersected with 
the horizontal line C L = 1, the 
piece cut off from this horizontal 
line is approximately equal to afc . c 
The change of this point of inter- 
section for various angles of attack 
therefore indicates the travel of 
the center of pressure along the 
airfoil. 

91. Relation between the Flying 
Characteristics of Airfoils and 
Their Profiles. — Since the profiles 
usually applied in aeronautics can- 
not be expressed by simple mathe- 
matical formulas, a useful and 
simple classification of them has not 
yet been devised. 1 Only for a very 
special class, the so-called Joukows- - 
ky profiles (Art. 105), is this Fig. 88. — Moment coefficient vs. lift 
possible, since their form can be coefficient, 

described completely by two parameters: the thickness and the 
curvature or camber. Their characteristic properties as a func- 
tion of these two parameters have been investigated thoroughly. 2 

Geckeler 3 has made an attempt to describe a more general 
type of profile by means of the theory of complex variables and to 
find the relations between flying characteristics and profile 
shape. The first systematic measurements in this direction were 

1 An attempt to express the profiles in mathematical form has been made 
by E. Everling, An Equation for Airfoil Profiles (German), Z . Flugtech . 
Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 7, p. 41, 1916. 

2 vox Mises, R., The Theory of the Lift of Airfoils (German), Z. Flugtech . 
Motorluftschiffahrt 1 vol. 8, p. 157, 1917; Schrenk, O., Systematic Investiga- 
gations on Joukowsky Profiles (German), Z. Flugtech. Motor luf tschiffahrt , 
vol. 18, p. 225, 1927; Loew, G., A Contribution to Joukowsky Profiles (Ger- 
man), Z . Flugtech. Motorluf tschiffahrt, vol. 18, p. 571, 1927. 

3 Geckeler, J., On Lift and Longitudinal Static Stability of Airfoils as a 
Function of the Profile (German), Z. Flugtech. Motorluf tschiffahrt, vol. 13, 
p. 137 and p. 176, 1922. 
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made in England, 1 where an investigation was made of the 
influence of a variation in the position of the greatest thickness 
of the profile on the polar diagram. In the United States sys- 
tematic experiments have been made on profiles which are stiff 
enough in themselves to be used without outer struts. 2 

The flying characteristics of a profile are determined by the 
lift-drag diagram and the moment diagram, which latter gives a 
measure for the static longitudinal stability. It is to be remem- 
bered that the drag of an airfoil depends not only on its profile 
and on the angle of attack but also to a great extent on the aspect 
ratio. Therefore in order to determine the influence of the 
profile shape itself, it is necessary to compare only airfoils of the 
same aspect ratio. The diagrams given on the following pages 
are all for an aspect ratio of 5:1. 

In general, the total drag of an airfoil can be divided into three 
parts: 

1. The skin friction, which is very much dependent on the 
condition of the surface of the wing and which can be minimized 
by making the surface very smooth. 

2. A part of the pressure drag which is due to the eddies in 
the wake behind the wing. This part of the drag is greater for 
thick profiles than for thin ones. 

3. Another part of the pressure resistance which is due to the 
fact that the air near the wing flows downward on account of 
the lift and which causes the wing to need a greater angle of 
attack than would be necessary without this effect. 

In Art. 107 it will be explained that this last effect is due to 
leakage round the wing tips and is the more serious the smaller 
the aspect ratio is. This part of the drag is equal to the hori- 
zontal component of the lift force which is caused by the increased 
angle of attack. It is called “tip resistance” or “induced drag.” 
In Art. 110 a theory is developed showing that this induced drag 
is a quadratic function of the lift so that it can be represented by 
a parabola in the polar diagram, with its apex in the origin but 
of a shape depending on the aspect ratio. On the diagrams on 
the following pages, the induced-drag parabola has been plotted 
always for an aspect ratio of 5:1. The horizontal distance 

1 W ieselsbebger, C., Investigations on Airfoils in Teddington (German), 
Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 7, p. 18, 1916. 

2 Herrmann, H., Aerodynamic Properties of Thick Profiles According to 
American Tests (German), Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 11, p. 315, 
1920. 
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between this parabola and the polar curve represents the sum 
of skin friction and eddy resistance, which sum is known as the 
“profile drag.” 

We shall now discuss the relation between the flying char- 
acteristics of airfoils and the shape of their profiles. Figures 89 
to 91 show that with approximately equal wing thickness and 
equal angle of attack an increase in camber is accompanied by a 
considerable increase in lift. However, the drag also increases 
even at a faster rate than the lift so that the most favorable 
value of L/D becomes somewhat smaller, i.e., more unfavorable 
for increasing camber. It is also seen that the moment curve 



Figs. 89-91. — Polar diagrams for airf6ils of the same thickness and different 

camber. 


becomes straighter for decreasing camber, and for a symmetrical 
profile it passes through the origin. For such a profile, there- 
fore, the center of pressure does not travel when the angle of 
attack is varied. 

Figures 92 to 94 show that for airfoils of equal camber the 
influence of the thickness is such that the polar curve becomes 
flatter and the maximum lift becomes slightly greater for thicker 
sections. Figures 95 and 96 show that a thicker profile in general 
has a greater drag for the same lift, which is due to the increased 
eddy resistance while the skin friction for the two wings is 
almost the same. The eddy resistance practically disappears for 
very thin profiles and very small angles of attack. Finally, it is 
seen in Figs. 97 and 98 that a bending down of the front end of 
the profile causes a great increase in the drag for negative angles 
of attack. 
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A rough surface of the airfoil in all cases increases the drag 
considerably and also diminishes the lift. The most sensitive 
part of the section in this respect is the front end of the upper 



Fig. 92. . Fig. 93. Fig. 94. 

Fig. 92-94. — Polar diagrams for various thickness with the same camber. 

side where there is a partial vacuum. On the other hand, con- 
siderable roughness on the upper surface near the trailing 
edge is hardly of any influence. 1 



Fig. 95. Fig. 96. 


Figs. 95 and 96. — The profile drag generally increases with thickness. 

92. Properties of Slotted Wings. — Wings with slots have been 
proposed independently byLachmann 2 (1918) and Handley-Page 3 

1 Gottinger Frgebnisse , vol. 1, p. 69, 1921; vol. 3, p. 112, 1927. 

2 Lachmann, G., Slotted Profiles (German), Z. Flugtech . Motorluftschiffahrt , 
vol. 12, p. 164, 1921. 

3 Hanscom, D., Investigations on Handley-Page Wings (German), Z. 
Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 11, p. 161, 1921. 
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(1920) and have acquired considerable importance lately. The 
main advantage of this type of wing is that the maximum lift 
obtainable with it is considerably higher than for a normal noil- 
slotted wing. This advantage is to a certain extent offset by 
the fact that the gliding angle D/L for ordinary horizontal flight 
is somewhat larger than for simple wings. With slotted wings it 
is possible to fly horizontally at very much lower speeds which is 
clearly of great importance for starting and landing. During 
ordinary horizontal flight it is necessary to close the slot by some 
mechanical means in order to lessen the drag which otherwise 
would be prohibitively large. Figure 99 shows a maximum 



Fig. 97. Fig. 98. 

Figs. 97 and 98. — The profile drag becomes large at negative angles of attack 
when nose of airfoil is depressed. 


lift coefficient for the slotted wing of Cl — 2.08, as compared to a 
value Cl = 1.38 for a normal wing. This profile has a maximum 
lift-drag ratio of 21 as compared to 15 for the slotted wing with 
closed slot and 13 for the slotted wing with open slot. Still 
higher lift coefficients (up to Cl = 2.3) can be obtained with 
multi-slotted wings (Fig. 100). For such types the sudden 
discontinuity in the drag coefficient obtained with single-slotted 
wings (Fig. 99) does not occur. Naturally, the structural diffi- 
culties involved are great. 

93. The Principle of Operation of a Slotted Wing. — In order to 
understand the phenomena in the slotted wing, it is necessary 
first to comprehend why for a simple wing the lift does not always 
increase with the angle of attack but starts decreasing when this 
quantity exceeds a certain limit. 
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Wing lift is due to a partial vacuum on the top side and an 
excess pressure on the bottom. This pressure difference must 
have disappeared at the sharp rear edge where the two currents of 
air join again. Consequently the pressure along the wing is 



Fig. 99. — Polar diagrams, I, slotted wing with open slot; II, with closed slot; 

III, normal wing. 


increasing toward the rear edge on the top side and decreasing 
on the bottom side (this will be discussed more fully in Art. 
94 and is illustrated by Fig. 102) . Bernoulli’s equation demands 





Fig. 100. — Multiply-slotted wings. 


a decreasing velocity toward the rear edge on the top side corre- 
sponding to the increasing pressure, which causes a divergence 
of the streamlines on the top side of a wing. Considering for the 
moment some particular outer streamline as a solid wall and the 
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wing as another solid wall, we have a case of flow through a 
diverging channel similar to that discussed in the previous 
chapters. When the angle of attack increases, the lift becomes 
greater and the pressure gradient on the top side toward the rear 
edge becomes also greater, which leads to an increase in the angle 
of divergence of the channel. It was seen before that a conver- 
sion of kinetic energy into pressure energy can take place only 
in diverging channels of a small angle of divergence. As 
soon as this angle has exceeded a certain rather small value, the 
flow does not follow the walls any more but breaks away from 
them and becomes a free jet. This phenomenon occurs also on 
the top side of a wing for large angles of attack. The flow 
breaks loose from the wing and the so-called “ stalling point ” 
is reached. Because of this effect the streamline picture around 
the wing is radically changed, and as a consequence of this change 
the lift decreases. In order to prevent a decrease in the lift it is 
apparently necessary to prevent the breaking loose of the flow, 
and this is the function performed by the slot. It was discussed 
before in Art. 49 that the cause of the breaking loose is a loss of 
kinetic energy of the particles in the boundary layer due to the 
action of viscosity. The air coming out of the slot blows into the 
boundary layer on the top of the wing and imparts fresh momen- 
tum to the particles in it, which have been slowed down by the 
action of viscosity. Owing to this help, the particles are able 
to reach the sharp rear edge without breaking away. A similar 
action can be obtained by blowing air at great velocities 
through little nozzles from the interior of the wing into the bound- 
ary layer, as was proposed by Wieland 1 and Seewald. 2 

Another means of preventing the boundary-layer particles 
from flowing back is to suck them into the interior of the wing 
in a manner similar to that discussed in Art. 50 for the flow round 
a cylinder. This is done by means of a blower, and the air thus 
transported into the wing is blown off at some place where it 
cannot do any harm. 3 

Still another method of obtaining the same result is to replace 
the front edge of the airfoil by a rotating cylinder or also by 

1 Wieland, K., Investigations on a New Kind of Wing with Nozzles 
(German), Z . Flugtech . Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 18, p. 346, 1927. 

2 Seewald, F., Increasing the Lift by Blowing High-pressure Air along 
the Top Side of an Airfoil (German), Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 18, 
p. 350, 1927. 

3 Schkenk, 0., see footnote, p. 81. 
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putting this cylinder inside the wing as shown in Fig. 101. 
Experiments made by Wolff 1 have shown that airfoils with such 
a rotating cylinder can be made to have much greater lift coeffi- 
cients {C L — 2.43 with a = 41.7 
deg.). Of all the methods men- 
tioned, only the slotted wings have 
Pig. ioi. — Airfoil with rotating been applied so far to practical 

cylinder. . , , 

airplane construction. 

94. Pressure Distribution on Airfoils. — The pressure distribu- 
tion on an airfoil is determined experimentally in the same man- 
ner as discussed in Art. 85 for airship models. The airfoil model 
is made of thin metal plate and is hollow inside. At the location 
where a measurement is to be made, a small hole of approxi- 
mately %e~m. diameter is provided. The inside of the wing is 
connected to a manometer by means of a rubber tube. For a 
test all measuring holes are closed up with putty except the 
one at which the measurement is to be made. The model is 
then subjected to the air stream in the wind tunnel and the 
manometer shows the pressure at the location of the one hole 
which has been left open. In this manner the entire pressure 
field on the surface of the airfoil is determined point by point. 

Figure 102 shows the distribution in the middle section of an 
airfoil approximately of the shape of Fig. 86 for various angles 
of attack. The unit in which all pressures are expressed is the 
“stagnation pressure.” The total force exerted on the wing 
either on the vacuum or on the pressure side is expressed by the 
area of the diagram. It is seen in the figure that the major part 
of the lift is caused by the vacuum action on the top side of the 
wing. It is also seen in Fig. 102 that the vacuum diagram for an 
angle of attack of 15 deg. is considerably different from the same 
diagram of 12 deg. This phenomenon is very intimately con- 
nected with the fact that for a = 14.6 deg. the lift starts to 
decrease with the angle of attack (Fig. 86). Such pressure- 
distribution measurements on the middle section of an airfoil 
were made for the first time in England in 1911. 

Pressure-distribution measurements across an entire wing 
were also made in England first in 1912-1913, 2 and subsequently 

1 Wolff, E. B., Preliminary Investigation on the Influence of a Rotating 
Cylinder in an Airfoil (Dutch), Yerhandel. Rijks Studiedienst Luchtvaart , 
Amsterdam, vol. 3, p. 47, 1925; Wolff, E. B., and C. Koning, Further 
Investigation, etc. (Dutch), Yerhandel . Rijks Studiedienst Luchtvaart , 
Amsterdam, vol. 4, p. 1, 1927. 

2 Munx, M., Z . Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 7, p. 137, 1916. 
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quite often in the United States. From such experiments, the 
total lift of the wing can be calculated by an integration process 
first across each section and then along the span (Figs. 103 and 
104). The lift and drag values so obtained can be compared to 
the corresponding values found directly in the wind tunnel by 
means of the aerodynamic balance. An example of this is shown 
in Fig. 105, where it is seen that the lift values are in excellent 




Fig. 103. 


Fig. 104. 


Fig. 103. — Lift distribution along span (obtained by integrating measured 
pressures) for various angles of attack. 

Fig, 104. — Drag distribution along span for various angles of attack. (Note 
high drag at tip for large angles of attack.) 


agreement, whereas the drag values calculated from the pressure 
distribution are somewhat lower than those obtained with the 
balance. The explanation for this naturally is that the skin 
friction is measured in the balance, but is not included in the 
calculated figures. 


B. THE AIRFOIL OF INFINITE LENGTH (TWO-DIMENSIONAL 

AIRFOIL THEORY) 

95. Relation between Lift and Circulation, — The theory of 
the lift of a body moving through a fluid is very much different 
from the theory of drag and offers far less difficulty. The 
fundamental reason for this is that any explanation of drag 
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requires a consideration of viscosity (even if it is only in a very 
f.hin boundary layer), whereas the lift can be explained entirely 
•without the concept of viscosity so that the well-known methods 
of the classical hydrodynamics of the ideal fluid are applicable. 
If a body experiences lift, i.e., a force component perpendicular 
to the flow of the fluid, we can ascribe this phenomenon only to a 
certain excess pressure on the bottom side of the body and a 



Fig. 105. — Lift and drag coefficients as. angle of .attack, from pressure measure- 
ments (•) and from aerodynamic balance measurements («). 

certain partial vacuum on the top side (designated by + + and 
, respectively, Fig. 106). 

In case this condition is one of steady state, Bernoulli's equa- 
tion leads to the conclusion that the velocity as an average must 
be greater above the body than below it. This condition can 
be explained by superposing on the flow from left to right a cir- 
culating flow in a clockwise direction, as was first shown by 
Rayleigh 1 and Lanchester. 2 This is depicted in Figs. 106 to 
108, where it is understood that Fig. 107 shows the purely trans- 
lator flow which does not exert any force on the plane but only a 
turning moment. The superposition of the translator flow of 
Fig. 107 and the circulation of Fig. 108 leads to the condition of 

1 Rayleigh, Lord, On the Irregular Flight of a Tennis Ball, Messenger 
of Mathematics, vol. 7, p. 14, 1877, or Sci. Papers, Cambridge (England), 
p. 344, 1899. 

*Lanchesteb, F. W., “Aerodynamics,” London, 1907. 
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Fig. 106 where the velocity on top of the plane is greater than 
on the bottom of it. The condition of Fig. 107 is the one which 
exists immediately after starting. The amount of circulation is 

designated by r which is equal to (j)wodr being the line integral 
of the tangential component of the velocity along any closed 



Fig. 106. — Superposition of the 
flows of Figs. 107 and 108. 


Fig. 107. — Pure translational 
flow round inclined plate. 


curve surrounding the airfoil. In Art. 99 it will be explained 
how the original picture, Fig. 107, is transformed into the one of 
Fig. 106. 

96. The Pressure Integral over the Airfoil Surface. — In the 
following calculations it is assumed that the airfoil extends to 
infinity on both sides in the direction perpendicular to the paper. 

Owing to this simplification, effects of the wing 
tips have not to be considered, so that the stream- 
line picture is the same for any cross section 
perpendicular to the wing, or, in other words, 
the flow is two dimensional. The curvature of 
the airfoil and the angle of attack a. with respect 
to the direction of flow are both so small that it is 
permissible to assume cos a as 1. With this sim- 
plification, it is necessary to consider only the ^-component of the 
circulation flow denoted by u a above the wing and by Ub below 
the wing. The directions of u a and Ub are so indicated in Fig. 109 



Fig. 108. — Pure 
circulatory flow 
round inclined 
plate. 


V+u m 


V 

Fig. 109. — Decomposition of velocities. 

that both quantities are positive. The following calculations 
are made for a span length l cut out from the infinitely 
long wing. Denoting the pressures above and below the wing by 
■p a and pb, respectively, the following relation is approximately 
true: 

p B 

b — Pa) dS = l J (Pb — p a )dx, 
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where dS is the element of surface equal to AB ■ l. E limin ating 
from this the pressure by means of Bernoulli’s equation: 

L = ffiPi - Pa)dS = ^f AS [(V + u a y - (V - u h y]dx 
~ [2F(u a + Ub) + u a 2 — Ub 2 ]dx. 

With the simplifying assumptions made before, we have 
J £ Uadx + f^Ubdx = r, 

which, when substituted into the previous equation, leads to 


1 be proved later that the integral appe 
>n is equal to zero so that the final result is 
or, words, the lift is proportional to the circulation 

Derivation of the Law of Kutta-Joukowsky oy Means 
the Flow through a Grid. — In order to derive the above result 
for the lift in a more exact manner, 
we shall consider instead of a single 
wing an infinite number of them 
forming a “grid.” The distance 
between the individual blades is a, 
and the coordinate axes are chosen so 
that x is in the vertical direction 
positive downward and y is horizontal 
and positive to the right (Fig. 110). 

The area over which the integration 
will be performed consists of a plane 
A i = al on the left side far away 
from the grid and parallel to the x~ 
axis, a similar plane A 2 to the right 
of the grid, and two cylindrical sur- 
faces along streamlines. Since ^4i = A 2 the continuity equation 
leads to 

= v 2 v. 

Applying the momentum theorem, it is seen that the mo- 
mentum integral as well as the pressure integral taken over the 



Fig. 1 10. — Flow through grid 
for proof of Kutta-Joukowsky 
lift theorem. 
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two streamlines are neutralizing each other, since the stream- 
lines are identical in shape. Since, moreover, there is no pressure 
component in the ^-direction, the momentum theorem applied 
to the x-direction becomes 

—‘X = plav{ui — Ui). 

For the ^/-direction, we find similarly 

Y = pla(v i 2 — v 2 2 ) + al(p! — p 2 ) = al(pi ■ — p 2 ). 

Bernoulli’s equation, however, gives 

Pl — Pi = |(t > 2 2 + Ui 2 ) — |(t>i 2 + Ml 2 ) 

and, since Vi = Vi, we have 
Y = pla- 

Now the circulation round one blade will be calculated and it 
is convenient for this purpose to follow the same contour as was 
used for the momentum calculation. The contributions to 
the line integral from the two streamlines neutralize each other 
so that we finally obtain 

r = a(Ui — Mi). 

This substituted in the previous results leads to 

X = — plTv, 

y = oir- *• 

The individual blades are now moved away from each other until 
in the limit they are at an infinite distance apart (a = oo ), 
With this process r must remain finite and, since r = a(u 2 — ui), 
it follows that 

u 2 = U! 

or, in words, for a single wing the velocity of the fluid far in 
front of it is parallel to the corresponding velocity far behind it. 

If the direction of flow at infinity be made to coincide with the 
y-ojds, we have u% «= u 2 = 0; or, in words, the F-component of 
the force in the direction of the flow vanishes and we obtain 
only an X-component, i.e., a lift. If the x-direction is now 
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reckoned positive upward and the velocity of the fluid at infinity 
be denoted by V, we find finally 

L « plVT. 


This very important formula for the lift was first derived by 
Kutta 1 (1902) and later independently also by Joukowsky 2 (1906). 

98. Derivation of the Lift Formula of Kutta- Joukowsky on 
the Assumption of a Lifting Vortex. — There are several other 
proofs for this theorem. The proof given by Joukowsky is based 
on the fact that the flow at great distances from the airfoil is 
independent of its exact shape. For the stream function he puts 
in a quite general manner 


Z = V, 


+ £iog. + £ + § + g + 


2w 


and, consequently, 

_ dZ _ ri A 2 B SC 

W dz 2i rz z 2 z 3 z 4 ’ 

where A, B, C, . . . are complex constants. These constants 
determine the precise shape of the flow round the body and are 
different for different airfoils and different angles of attack. At 
large distances (large z) the terms proportional to A, B, C can be 
neglected, and consequently the velocity field is as if there 
were only a “lifting vortex” of strength T at the origin. It 
is of importance to note here that this vortex is not a Helmholtz 
vortex (of which the velocity is zero with respect to the surround- 
ing fluid) but that it is a “lifting vortex” or a “bound vortex” 
of which the velocity relative to the surrounding fluid is different 
from zero. It is understood that a lifting vortex is not a physical 
reality but that it is a very useful concept for the theory of air- 
foils. The idea of a lifting vortex can be made somewhat plau- 
sible by comparing it to a rotating cylinder of which the diameter 
has shrunk to zero. 

With this conception of a lifting vortex the velocity at great 
distances from the airfoil consists of the superposition of the 

1 Kutta, W., Lift Forces in Flowing Fluids (German), III. aeronaut. 
Mitt., 1902. 

2 Joukowsky, N., On the Shape of the Lifting Surfaces of Kites (German), 
Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffakrt, vol. 1, p. 281, 1910; and vol. 3, p. 81, 1912. 
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constant velocity V and the secondary circulation velocity 
w = T/2irr (Fig. 111). 

It is now comparatively simple to derive the lift formula by 
means of the momentum theorem, whereby the shape of the inte- 
gration surface employed determines which part of the total lift 
is caused by pressure and which part is caused by momentum. 
In case a concentric cylinder round the lifting vortex is used for 
integration surface, the pressure integral and the momentum 
integral both become pTV/2 = L/2, where L is the lift per unit 



Fig. 111. — The velocity at large dis- 
tance from airfoil is made up of undis- 
turbed velocity V and secondary velocit 
w — T/2irr. 



Fig. 112. — For circular bound- 
ing surface half the lift is due to 
momentum and half to pressure. 


length of the airfoil. The circulation velocity w due to the 
presence of the lifting vortex is T/2irr and everywhere perpen- 
dicular to the radius r. From Fig. 112 it is seen that the 
momentum integral of the vertical component of the velocity 
per unit length of the wing is equal to 


since 


P<H>dSww cos (n, w) = pJ^rdtpV—^ cos 2 y 

P r Fp 

= ~2^J 0 dip cos * = 

J "2ir 

COS 2 ipd(p = 7T. 


The resulting momentum is directed downward since the velocity 
in front of the airfoil has an upward component which is changed 
to a downward component behind. The reaction of the fluid, 
therefore, gives a lift on the airfoil in an upward direction. 

Now we proceed to a calculation of the pressure integral. 
Denoting by p 0 the pressure of the undisturbed fluid and by 
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V + w the geometrical sum of the vectors V and w, Bernoulli’s 
equation is 

P + |(V + w) 2 = po + ?V 2 . 

From Fig. 113 it is seen that 


(V -f w) 2 = (V + w sin <f>y + 

0 w cos <p) 2 . 



V 

nosing 





Fig. 113. 


Choosing r sufficiently large, it 
follows that w becomes infinitely 
small with respect to V, so that the 
expression w 2 can be neglected. The pressure then becomes: 

P = Pa — pVw sin ip. 

It is seen immediately that the horizontal 
component of the pressure integral is zero. 
The vertical component of p is equal to 
J j p sin <p so that the vertical pressure 
Fig. 114. integral per unit length becomes 

_ j,^ C ffipdS — p^Vw sin 2 <p rd<p = 

P rV W f Sin* <p dip 


= prwrV = 


pTV 


Fig. 115. 


The total lift per unit length is the sum 
P/^7su7eliZTo~7moiphenc pr. of the pressure integral and the momen- 
. turn integral and consequently equal to 

L = pTV. 

Pressure above atmospheric pr 

------- it was said before that the parts taken 

Figs. 114-116.— Rec- by the momentum or pressure integrals 
tangular bounding surface i n the lift depend on the shape of the 

planes go to infinity, the surface of integration. If, for instance, 
lift is due entirely to this surface is taken to be of rectangular 

verticS tU ^ an ( es 15 go to to! form (Fig. 114) and the horizontal sides 
finity, the lift is due to of the rectangle are moved to infinity, 
pressure only (116). the surface of integration consists of 

two infinite vertical planes (Fig. 115). In this case the pres- 
sure integral is zero and the lift is equal to the momentum 
integral. On the other hand, if the vertical sides of the rectangle 
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are moved to infinity (Fig. 116), the momentum integral vanishes 
and the lift is equal to the pressure integral. 

In an infinite atmosphere it is therefore entirely undetermined 
what part of the lift is due to pressure and what part is due to 
momentum. This is different as soon as the influence of the 
ground is considered. Then the horizontal sides of the rectangle 
of Fig. 114 are prevented from moving to infinity, so that only 
the ease of Fig. 116 is possible. This means physically that the 
lift is always transmitted to the ground in the form of an increased 
pressure at the surface of the earth. The distribution of this 



pressure can be conveniently calculated by using the method of 
mirrored images 1 (Fig. 117). 

In that case the earth’s surface PP is a plane of symmetry. 
The surface of integratiofi is taken to be a semicylinder on 
P f Jf le ° gth z bounded on the bottom by a rectangle cut out 
of the plane PP. Calculating the pressure integral and the 
momentum integral across this surface, it is seen that for increas- 
ing r, the pressure integral becomes more and more equal to the 
t. In the case of an infinite r, the momentum integral con- 
verges to zero and the lift becomes equal to the pressure integral, 
tw rt Generation of Circulation.-It was explained before 
that a lift can be understood only by assuming a circulation 

1 A -’ Lift and Drag of an Airfoil in the Neighborhood of » h™ 

Xt, m2 arth ’ S Suria0e (German) ’ * Flu ° lech - Motorluftschii- 
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flow superposed on the translational flow past the body. How 
can the existence of such a circulation flow be explained? We 
assume that at first the fluid is at rest so that the line integral 
of the velocity along a curve completely surrounding the airfoil 
is zero, because all velocities are zero. According to the theorem 
of Thomson (Art. 84, “Fundamentals” 1 ), the circulation in a 
frictionless fluid must remain constant (in this case equal to zero) 
when the fluid is suddenly put into a uniform translatory motion 
with respect to the airfoil. This is apparently in contradiction to 
the experimental fact that there is a circulation round the airfoil. 

A close examination of the phenomena shows that the flow in 
the first moment after starting actually is a potential flow without 
circulation as shown in Fig. 118 and also in Fig. 48, Plate 19. 



Fig. 118 . — Potential flow without circulation. 


The most important feature of this potential flow is that the 
velocity round the sharp rear edge of the airfoil is infinitely large. 
Owing to the action of the very small viscosity in the boundary 
layer, however, this large velocity develops into a surface of 
discontinuity. 

This surface of discontinuity emanating from the sharp rear 
edge is rolled up to a vortex, the so-called “starting vortex.” 
Since this vortex, according to the theorems of Helmholtz, is 
always associated with the same particles of fluid, it is washed 
away with the fluid. In the actual experiment with fluids of 
small viscosity like air or water the flow in the first moment 
after starting actually shows a great velocity round the sharp 
rear edge. Immediately afterward, however, a vortex is formed 
which at once possesses certain finite dimensions, but as in the 
idealized case this vortex grows rapidly. Figures 49 to 51, 
Plates 19 and 20, show the generation of such a starting vortex. 
The same phenomenon is shown in Figs. 52 to 54, Plates 21 and 

l See footnote, p. 3. 
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22; in this case, however, the camera is at rest with respect to the 
undisturbed fluid and the airfoil is moved with respect to it. 
Owing to the generation of the starting vortex, the velocity field 
is changed in the sense that a circulating motion is superposed 
on the translatory motion in such a manner that the circulation 
round the wing is at any moment equal and opposite to the cir- 
culation of the starting vortex. The circulation (round the wing) 
and consequently the starting vortex increase in intensity until 
they have reached such a value that the flow joins smoothly at 
the two sides of the rear edge. As soon as this condition is 
reached (which usually is the case after the wing has moved about 
one chord distance), the starting vortex does not increase any 
more. If the velocity or the angle of attack is increased, another 

vortex is shed off having the same 
direction of rotation as the starting 
vortex. On the other hand, if the 
velocity or the angle of attack is dimin- 
ished, a vortex is thrown off which 
has the opposite direction of rotation 
as the starting vortex. If the wing 
is accelerated from rest and immedi- 
ately afterward stopped, two vortices 
of equal strength and opposite rotation 
are thrown off. This phenomenon is 
illustrated by Fig. 55, Plate 22. Later 
we shall discuss the energy relations 
involved in the formation of these 
eddies. 

When it has been understood that 
the generation of circulation round an 
airfoil is necessarily accompanied by a 
starting vortex, it can be shown without 
difficulty that the existence of circula- 
tion is not in contradiction to 
Thomson’s theorem. Trace a line 
round the airfoil at rest (Fig. 119) and let this line be asso- 
ciated always with the same fluid particles. After the motion 
has been initiated, this line will always enclose both the wing and 
the starting vortex (Fig. 120). Since it can be seen in Fig. 55, 
Plate 22, that the circulation round the airfoil is equal and oppo- 
site to that of the starting vortex, it is clear that the line integral 





Figs. 119-121.— A fluid line 
round a "wing at rest in various 
stages of development after 
starting. The total circula- 
tion round it always remains 
zero, so that the circulation 
round the airfoil is equal and 
opposite to that of the start- 
ing vortex. 
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round the closed fluid line remains equal to zero. Conversely 
it can be concluded from Thomson’s theorem that the circulation 
round the airfoil will be equal and opposite to that of the starting 
vortex. This becomes clear from an inspection of Fig. 121 
from which follows that if the line integral round the total closed 
curve is equal to zero, the line integral round A^BAx must be 
equal and opposite to the corresponding 
integral round A 2 BA 2 . 

100. The Starting Resistance. — The 
starting vortex of circulation r still influ- 

ences the flow round the airfoil after it Fiq 12 2 —Downward 
has been washed away from it. From Fig. velocity w induced W *by 
122 it is clear that this influence consists of starting vortex, 
a downward component w of the velocity at the airfoil, having 
the magnitude 



10 = 


2irl 


where l is the distance between the starting eddy and the airfoil. 
This small additional velocity w causes a deviation in the direc- 
tion of the relative air velocity and consequently is responsible 
for a change in direction of the air force. The angle through 

which this air force is turned is expressed 
by 
w_ 

V 



(p = tan - 


Fig. 123. — Starting re- 
sistance due to downward 
velocity w. 


It is clear that this causes a drag, which 
is large for small distances between the 
starting eddy and the airfoil. The drag 
D per unit length of span can be 
calculated from Fig. 123, as follows: 


r\ r t w 

D = Li COS <p — jLripp 


pvt _r_ 
V 2t rl 


r 2 
° 2 7l 


It is seen that this starting drag is proportional to the square 
of the circulation and inversely proportional to the distance of 
the starting eddy from the airfoil. The work done by this drag 
when the airfoil moves between h and Z 2 consequently is 
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This work becomes logarithmically infinite when Z 2 becomes 
infinite and it serves to create the kinetic energy round the wing 
and in the eddy which have equal magnitudes. From Fig. 124 
we calculate the kinetic energy K of one of these eddies per unit 
length of span (perpendicular to the figure), namely, 


K « f^irrdr—p = 


pr 2 pr,dr 
47rJrj r 


pr 2 

4tt 



It is seen that the kinetic energy of the circulation is equal 

to half the work done on the 
drag ; the other half is accounted 
for by the kinetic energy in 
the starting eddy. However, 
these calculations are pertain- 
ing only to the two-dimen- 
sional problem of a wing in 
infinite space. In the real 
cases, whether of a wing of 
finite span or of a wing in 
the neighborhood of the ground, 
the work done by the drag as 
well as the kinetic energy of the 
eddies remains finite. 

101. The Velocity Field in the Vicinity of the Airfoil. — At first 
it seems difficult to understand why the direction of the flow far 
in front is influenced at all by the presence of the airfoil, because 
the air at such a location has not yet come into bodily contact 
with the wing. In applying the momentum theorem (page 165) 
to two parallel vertical planes in front of and behind the wing, 
it was seen that at a large distance in front of the wing the momen- 
tum corresponds to half the lift. This seems even more strange. 
Lanchester 1 deserves great credit for having given a physical 
explanation of this phenomenon as early as 1897. He based his 
considerations on the fact that in order to obtain a lift it is 
necessary to accelerate air particles downward continuously. 
If the wing would not move forward, fresh air could be caught 
and accelerated only by making the wing fall downward (para- 
chute). It is therefore of advantage to make the wing move 
forward rapidly in order to catch and accelerate new air particles 
all the time. 



1 Lanchesteb, F. W., see footnote, p. 159. 
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A simple picture of this downward acceleration of the air under 
airfoil can be obtained by letting a flat plate of infinite 
h fall down freely during a short time. The field of accelera- 
of the J >e calculated for this case, and the 

aown in Fig. 125. The air above 

and below the plate is acceler- 
ated downward, while to both 
sides of the plate the accelera- 
tion is directed upward, since 
the air particles pushed down 
by the bottom eventually have 
to get to the top. Now we 
shall calculate what happens 
to this field of acceleration 
when it is moving forward 
with the velocity V, where V 
is assumed to be large with 
respect to the velocities u , v , 
caused by the acceleration of 

the plate which is supposed to Fiq * — Field of acceleration round 

, c r , , , . falling plate (two dimensional). 

be of very short duration. 

Further, the displacements of the individual air particles are 
assumed to be so small that the general expression 



Dv 

dt 


dv 


dv 

ox 


dv 


is approximately equal to dv/di so that 


» = f +t 

4/ — 00 


■ dv 
dt 


■dt. 


Taking the £-axis of the system of coordinates in the direction 
of the velocity V and the y-axis in the direction of the acceleration 
of the plate and introducing the new variable £ = x + Vt, 
we have 

dv 


dt 


= f{x + Vt, y) = /(£, y). 


For a constant x this can be integrated so that 

v - f_ Jit, y)dt. 
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Moreover for this case of x = constant, we have 


so that 


= Vdt, 

» ~ rf- J (l ’ y)d( - 


The velocity of the individual particles in the x-axis therefore is 
(«)*-o = yf!„M o )d$. 


In order to carry out this integration, we use the field of the 
acceleration in the ^-direction for y = 0, as shown in Fig. 126. 



Fixing the constant of integration so that in the middle of the 
plate v is zero, the result of Fig. 127 is obtained. 

Since the displacements of the particles due to this field of 
acceleration have been assumed to be small, the velocity v for 
y 0 is approximately the same as for y — 0. Now we super- 
pose on the whole phenomenon a uniform velocity — V, so that 
the flow becomes steady. Then, at any instant, d£ = dx. The 
streamlines for this steady flow can now be calculated from the 
relation 

dy _ v _ v 
dx~ V + «“ F 

or using the above results, 

1 

y «* -7 
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It is seen in Fig. 128 that the streamlines above and below the 
plate have a parabolic shape (since f ~ £) ; to either side of the 
plate, however, the ordinate y decreases with log | (because 
v » 1/| at a large distance from the plate). From this com- 
paratively simple consideration, it follows that the air in front 
of the wing is accelerated upward. From the shape of the 
streamlines it can be concluded that it is of advantage to 
use a curved plate instead of a flat one. In the case of a parabolic 
plate the particles in the neighborhood of the plate are accelerated 
uniformly (see Fig. 126). 

102. Application of Conformal Mapping to the Flow Round 
Flat or Curved Plates. — Independent of Lanchester, Kutta 1 
















— ■' — 2.o — — j 













Fig. 129. — Flow along flat plate in £* = £ + zi 7 — plane. 


calculated the streamlines around an airfoil by means of con- 
formal mapping. The application of conformal mapping to 
problems of aerodynamics, originated by Kutta in 1902, has 
proved to be of great value. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the nature of the method restricts it to two-dimensional 
problems. 

Usually the starting point is the flow around a circular cylinder 
(see Art. 79, “Fundamentals” 2 ). The procedure consists of 
transforming this cylinder into some airfoil shape by mapping 
the circle and its streamline picture on another plane by means 
of a suitable analytic function. 

First we consider the trivial case of a uniform flow along an 
infini tely thin plate. In Fig 129 this plate is represented by a 
straight line between the points —2a and +2a in the f *= £ + iy 
coordinate system. By means of the function 

1 Kutta, W., Lift Forces in Flowing Fluids (German), III. Aeronaut. 
Mitt., 1902. 

s See footnote, p. 3. 
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this straight line is mapped into a circle of radius a and the par- 
allel flow along the straight line maps into the flow round this 
circle (Fig. 130). In order to verify this we substitute f = ±2a 



Fig. 130. — Conformal mapping on z — x 4- iy plane of Fig. 129 by the function: 



into (1) with the result that z — ±a; also a substitution of f = 0 
gives for z the values ±ia. In general the points of the £-axis 
between — 2a and +2 a can be represented by the formula 


f = 2a cos d 


which, substituted in (1), leads to 

z = a cos 6 ± \/ a 2 cos 2 d — a 2 


or 

or 


z = a cos 6 ± \/ — a 2 ( 1 — cos 2 6) 


z = a cos 6 ± ia sin 0. 


Consequently the £-axis between —2a and +2a is mapped on a 
circle of radius a. The two-sheeted Riemann surface of the 
>plane with the branch cut from —2a and +2a is mapped into 
Jie entire (z = x + ft/) -plane. 

By using suitable functions, the flow round the circle in Fig. 130 
*an be transformed into other flow patterns of great variety. 
Jot instance, applying the inverse function of (1) 


( 2 ) 
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it is clear that the original flow of Fig. 129 appears again. With 
the function 



the flow round a vertical plane is obtained (Fig. 131). The flow 
round a plate at an angle ot can be derived from (2) by 
turning the z-plane of Fig. 130 through this angle « (Fig. 132). 



Kutta also suggested a method for calculating the flow round 
circular arcs. The dotted circle of Fig. 133 is transformed into 
the dotted line of Fig. 134 by means of (2). The full circle of 



Fig. 133 passing through the points — a and +a and having the 
point if as a center is mapped by the same function into the 
circular arc of Fig. 134 with a height 2 if. A method for 
the graphical construction of streamlines round circular arcs based 
on Kutta’s method was worked out by W. Deimler. 1 

1 Deimleb, W., Constructions of the Kutta Flow (German), Z. math. 
Physik, vol. 60, p. 373, 1912, or Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 3, p. 
63, 1912. 
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103. Superposition of a Parallel Flow and a Circulation Flow. — 
In all cases discussed before, the airfoil may experience a turning 
moment but it does not have either lift or drag. We already 

know that it is necessary to 
have a circulation round the 
airfoil in order to create lift. 
Using the potential function $ 
and the stream function Sk, as 
discussed in Art. 75, “Funda- 
mentals,” 1 it can be shown 
Fig. 133. — Flow round circular cyiin- with comparative ease that the 

der of center a = 0. y = i/m a coordinate f} ow around a circle of radius a 
system turned through angle a. . . 

in the (s = x + vy ) -plane is 
determined by the complex function 



-) = Vz (3) 

The first term represents the potential of a parallel flow with the 
velocity V, whereas the second term represents a mirroring on 
the circle of radius a. The superposition of these two terms 
gives the well-known flow round a circular cylinder, as shown in 



Fig. 134. — Conformal mapping of Fig. 133; the dashed circle becomes the dashed 
line and the full circle becomes the arc. 

Fig. 135. This can be immediately seen by splitting up (3) 
into its real and imaginary components, which is done in the 
easiest way by using polar coordinates z — r cos 

( , , -rr • ( oA 

cos <pl r + — J + tV sin r — — y 

The second term taken equal to a constant is the equation for the 
streamlines round the circle. The special case 'F = 0 shows that 
the circle itself is a streamline since this equation with r == a is 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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satisfied for all values of <p. The same is the case for all values of 
r different from zero if <p = 0 or r; in other words, the z-axis is 
also a streamline. 

The stream function of a flow m concentric circles round the 
circle is given by 

fr 

$1 + i = 2 ^. l°g z > 

where F is constant. Since i log z — —<p + i log r, this is 

, t *r iv . . r , 

$1 + ^ > ^ r l = log r. 



Fig. 135. — Construction of flow round cylinder by superposition of parallel flow 
and the mirrored image of a parallel flow. 


The imaginary term set equal to a constant leads to r = constant; 
in other words, the streamlines are concentric circles. Differ- 
entiation of the function SEq with respect to r gives for the velocity 

r 

w = x— 

27rr 

or 

T = 27 rm 

It is seen that T is the product of the circumference of the circle 
and the velocity, i.e ., the circulation. The numerical value of 
this circulation will be discussed in the next article, while for the 
present it is left arbitrary. 

By addition of these two stream functions, i.e., by 

v ( z + ?) + *5 log 
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the parallel flow with circulation round a cylinder is obtained. 
The streamline picture can be easily constructed graphically by 
drawing the diagonals through the intersections of the individual 
component flows as is shown in Fig. 136. This figure shows two 
points of stagnation, the distance of which can be varied by 
changing the amount of circulation. 


I iy 



Fig. 136.— -Superposition of translational flow round cylinder with circulatory 

flow. 

104. Determination of the Amount of Circulation. The case 
of Fig. 136 is of direct practical application to rotating cylinders 
and also to cylinders where the boundary layer is sucked off on 
one side only (Art. 52). The greatest value of Fig. 136, however, 
lies in the fact that it is capable of being mapped into a great 
number of other profiles by suitable analytic functions. Apply- 

1 . 

|"7 



Fig. 137.— Conformal mapping of Fig. 136 such that the circle becomes twice the 

line from —2a to +2a. 

ing first the various functions discussed before to the picture of 
Fig. 136, it is seen in Fig. 137 how the circulatory flow round the 
cylinder changes its shape when the circle is mapped into a 
straight line. The same function maps the fully drawn circle 
of Fig. 138, passing through the points —a and +u, and having 
the point if as center, into the circular arc of Fig. 139. The cir- 
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culation has been taken such that the two stagnation points 
just coincide with the points —a and +a of Fig. 138. We now 
turn our attention to Fig. 133 showing the flow round a circle 
passing through —a and +a and having the point if for center 
where the 2 -plane has been turned through an angle a in the 
clockwise direction. Superposing on this a flow in concentric 
circles, it is possible to choose the circulation in such a manner 
that the point of stagnation at the right just coincides with the 



Fig. 138. — Flow round circu- Fig. 139. — Mapping of Fig. 138 by 
lar cylinder with a circulation the function I = z + a 2 /z. 

such that the two stagnation 
points are in —a and -f-ct. 



point +a. Mapping the 2 -plane on the f -plane by means of (3), 
the flow round the circle goes into the flow round a circular arc 
situated obliquely in the flow. On account of a proper choice 
of the amount of circulation the rear edge of this arc is not encircled, 
but the flow leaves it smoothly from the bottom as well as 
from the top side. If this circular arc had been given a greater 
angle of attack, it would have been necessary to choose a greater 
circulation in order to secure a 
smooth flow from the rear edge. 

This is in agreement with the 
experimental fact that an increase 
in the angle of attack causes an 
increase in the lift and 
quently an increase in the circu 
lation. The flow sketched in Fig. 140 is quite similar to the 
one round an actual airfoil with the exception of the large 
velocity at the sharp front edge. 

105. Joukowsky’s Method of Conformal Mapping. — In order 
to circumvent this difficulty at the sharp front edge, Joukowsky 1 
invented a mapping function by wtiich a circle goes into a profile 
which is round at the front end. The theoretical consequences 

N., On the Profiles of Airfoils (German), Z. Flugtech, 
Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 1, p. 281, 1910, and vol. 3, p. 81, 1912. 


Fig. 140, — Flow round circular arc 
COnse- with such circulation that rear edge 
is left smoothly. 
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of this method were discussed later by Kutta. 1 In Figs. 133 and 
134 it was explained how the flow round a circle is mapped into 
the flow round an oblique circular arc. In Fig. 141 the circle 
Ki is surrounded by another circle K% in such a manner that the 
two circles have only the point +a in common. The circle K 0 
is mapped into the portion -2a to +2a of the horizontal axis, 
and the circle Ki is mapped into the circular arc on this stretch 
as a chord. Consequently the circle Ki goes into a profile which 

I 

i Y 



1 

I 

Fig. 142. 

Figs. 141 and 142.— Mapping of Joukowsky profile. 

completely encloses the circular arc and coincides with it only 
at the point +2 a (Fig. 142). Since the region outside of the 
circle Ki is mapped on the region outside the new profile, it is 
clear that the streamline picture round Ki is mapped into the 
streamline picture round the new profile. The profiles thus 
obtained have great similarity to actual practical airfoils, espe- 
cially in their front and the middle parts. However, all Jou- 
kowsky profiles show a sharp rear edge without any thickness, 
which, of course, in an actual construction cannot be realized on 
account of strength considerations. A simple graphical method 

1 Kutta, W., On Plane Circulation Flows and Their Applications to Aero- 
nautics (German), Sitz. Ber . Ak.-Wiss.j Math. Phys. KL, vol. 41, p. 65, 
Miinehen, 1911. 
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>een 
iber o. 

ments were carried out by Joukowsk: 
laboratory in M 
the pressure d 

various Joukowsky airfoils by means of three 
141, 142) ; first, a, determining the size of the 
determining the mean curvature; and third, d, i 
radii of K 2 and K x , determining the thickness 
Betz 4 has made a comparison between calculated 



Fig. 143. — Calculated — and measured pressure distribution round 

Joukowsky profile. 

lift and pressure distribution with the experimental ones. The 
agreement with the theory is very satisfactory, as shown in Fig. 
143, where the full line is the experimental pressure curve and 
the dotted one is calculated. It is seen that the calculated curve 
completely encloses the experimental one so that its area, and 
consequently its lift, is greater than that of the experimental 
curve. This can be explained by the action of friction. The 
actual flow does not follow the upper side of the airfoil smoothly 
but breaks away from it somewhat in front of the rear edge 
(point A, Fig. 144). The turbulent region thus leaving the 
tail end of the airfoil causes a loss of lift since the pressure 
increase at the rear end of the airfoil does not reach the theo- 
retical value. 

1 Teefftz, E., Graphical Construction of Joukowsky Profiles (German), 
Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 4, p. 130, 1913. 

2 Joukowsky, N., "Aerodynamics” (French), p. 145, Paris, 1916. 

3 Blumenthal, O., On the Pressure Distribution along Joukowsky 
Profiles (German) Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 4, p. 125, 1913. 

* Betz, A., Investigation of a Joukowsky Airfoil (German), Z. Flugtech. 
Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 6, p. 173, 1915. 
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106. Mapping of Airfoil Profiles with Finite Tail Angle. — 
Following a suggestion by Kutta 1 (page 77), Kdrmdn and 
Trefftz 2 have extended Joukowsky’s method to profiles of which 
the tail angle is not equal to zero. In order to accomplish this, 
it is necessary to use a mapping function which transforms the 
circle K 0 (Fig. 141) into a figure made up of two circular arcs 
instead of the mapping function of Eq. (3) which transforms 
the circle into a piece of straight line. 



Fig. 144. — Actual flow round Joukowsky profile. Owing to viscosity the flow 

breaks loose at A. 


Kutta’s mapping function (1) can be written in the somewhat 
different form 


f 4* 2 a 
— 2 a 


(4) 


It was seen that this function maps the circle of radius a 
of the 2 -plane into twice the straight stretch from —2a to +2a 
in the f-plane. In particular the singular points —a and +a 
of the 2 -plane go into the singular points —2a and +2a of the 
f-plane, and the angle v at the singular points in the 2 -plane 
transforms into an angle zero in the f -plane. 

On the other hand, the function 

2a z + a , . 

~2a (5) 


maps the circle of radius a in the 2 -plane into another circle of 
radius 2 a in the f-plane. The angle x in the points —a and +a 
of the 2 -plane therefore transforms into angles w in the points 
—2a and +2a of the f -plane. 

The exponent 2 in Eq. (4) therefore constitutes the mapping 
of a circle into a figure consisting of two circular arcs which have 
degenerated into straight lines, and the angle enclosed by the 
arcs has also degenerated to zero. Similarly the exponent 1 in 

1 See footnote, p. 180. 

2 Von KAbmAn, Th. ? and E. Trefftz, Potential Flow round Airfoil Profiles 
(German), Z. Flugtech . Motorluftschiffahrt , vol. 9, p. Ill, 1918. 
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Eq. (5) transforms a circle into a figure of two circular arcs 
enclosing angles x. It is to be expected that an exponent k 
between 1 and 2 would map the circle of the st-plane into a figure 
consisting of two circular arcs in the f-plane enclosing an angle 
between x and zero. A mathematical investigation shows that 
this is true. The relation of the angle 8 between the circular arcs 
and the exponent k is given by the relation 



8 = (2 - k)ir. 


Therefore, we find that the function 

r + 2 a = (z ± a\g^i 
f — 2 a \z — a) 


( 6 ) 


maps the circle of the 2 -plane into a figure of two circular arcs 
enclosing the angle 8 in the f-plane. The function 


which is identical with Eq. (4), shows that for very great values 
of z, the points of the f-plane approximately coincide with those 
of the z-plane. Consequently, the velocity at infinity in both 
planes is equal. On the other hand, the equation 

2s = f, 

which is identical with (5), shows that the velocity at infinity in 
the f-plane is twice as great as in the z-plane. In the case of the 
transformation expressed by Eq. (6),. the velocities at infinity in 
the two planes are also not equal. In order to enforce equal 
velocities in the two planes, it is necessary to modify Eq. (6) to 

{ + ha _ (z + a\ k . . 

r - ka \z- a) ' UJ 

An example of the transformation of a Joukowsky circle by 
means of the function (7) is shown in Figs. 145 and 146. The 
dotted circle in Fig. 145 is transformed into the dotted figure 
consisting of two circular arcs shown in Fig. 146. The mean 
curvature of these two circular arcs would become zero if the 
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center M of the dotted circle K x would coincide with the origin 
of the xy-coordinate system. The greater the distance between 
M and the origin, the greater the average curvature of the profile. 
On the other hand, the greater the difference in the radii of the 
circles K 2 and Ki the thicker the profile becomes. Besides these 
two degrees of freedom, the mapping function of Eq. (7) allows a 
variation in the tad angle. Although a free disposal of three 
parameters, namely, mean curvature thickness, and tail angle, 



Figs. 145 and 146. — Mapping of a circle to a profile with finite tail angle. 

leads to a very great number of profiles, there are certain features 
in practical airfoils which cannot be approximated by this 
method. For instance, it fads for profiles having a greater 
curvature in the front part than in the rear part or having a curva- 
ture of which the center line shows an inflection point (S-profiles). 
T ^rmA-n and Trefftz therefore discuss an approximate method 
by which it is possible to map the circle on any airfoil section. 
By applying modem theorems of the theory of functions of 
complex variables, von Mises 1 and W. Muller 2 have made great 
progress in this direction as well as in the calculation of the 
relation between the lift and the angle of attack. 

1 Von Mises, R., The Theory of Lift of Airfoils (German), Z. Flugtech. 
Motorluftschiffahrt, vol. 8, p. 157, 1917; vol. 11, pp. 68 and 87, 1920; Z. angew. 
Math. Mech., vol. 2, p. 71, 1922. 

2 Muller, W., On the Theory of Mises’ Profile Axes (German), Z. angew. 
Math. Mech., vol. 4, p. 186, 1924; MUlleh, W., "Mathematical Hydro- 
dynamics” (German), Berlin, 1928. 
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C. THREE-DIMENSIONAL AIRFOIL THEORY 1 



107. Continuation of the Circulation of the Airfoil in the 
Wing-tip Vortices. — With a wing of infinite length the various 
pressures above and below it are constant along the span 
because the pressure distribution is the same for all vertical 
planes. This condition cannot exist for wings of finite width 
since here the pressure differences 
between the top and bottom have 
to disappear gradually toward the 
wing tips. On account of the 
greater pressure below the wing 
surface than above it, some air will Fig. 147 . 
flow from the bottom to the top 
round the wing tips. Therefore a sidewise current exists over 
most of the wing surface, directed outward on the bottom side 
and toward the center on the top side. This causes a surface 
of discontinuity in the air leaving the wing, which is ultimately 

rolled up into two distinct 
vortices. According to the 
theorem of Helmholtz, these 
vortices always consist of the 
same air particles so that they 
Fig. 148. — Simple picture of vortex leave the wing approximately 


-Tip vortices leaving a 
finite wing. 



system of finite wing. 


with 


of two lines as shown in Fig. 147. In order to simplify the 
calculations, it has been assumed that the circulation, and con- 
sequently the lift, remains constant along the entire length of 
the wing and diminishes suddenly to zero at the tips. It was 
seen before that the flow round an infinitely long airfoil can be 
replaced by a flow due to a linear vortex in the wing. This is 
permissible also for a finite wing so that the simplest picture 
of the situation is given by three linear vortices as shown in 
Fig. 148. This phenomenon can be explained in a somewhat 
different manner: a linear vortex cannot terminate in the interior 
of the fluid but only at infinity or at a surface. It is clear 
therefore that the “bound” vortex of the wing cannot end at 
the tips but must be continued to infinity as a “free” vortex. 
If the airplane has started some place, the starting vortex closes 


1 Prandtl, L., Airfoil Theory (German), Pts. I and II, Nachr. Ges. IFiss., 
Gottingen , p. 151, 1918, and p. 107, 1919. 
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the two long free- vortex lines at the other end so that the total 
vortex picture consists of a very long rectangle. 

108. Transfer of the Airplane Weight to the Surface of the 
Earth. — Although the condition of Fig. 148 is only a very rough 
approximation of the actual flow, it is capable of explaining 
some of the consequences at large distances from the airfoil. 

One of the most useful results that can be drawn from it is the 
law according to which the weight of the airplane is transferred 
to the surface of the earth. The introduction of a mirrored 
image, as used before on page 166, will prove useful also in this 
case, since then the normal velocity component at the earth 



automatically reduces to zero. In order to obtain a steady flow, 
the coordinate system is chosen such that the airplane appears 
to be at rest, the z-axis being in the direction of the wing, the 
y-axis in the direction of motion, and the 2 -axis pointing down- 
ward (Fig. 149). 

The velocities u, v, w of the vortex system are supposed to be 
so small compared with the velocity V that their squares can be 
neglected with respect to the products of any of them with V. 
Denoting by p 0 the pressure of the undisturbed air and bj p the 
difference between the actual pressure and p 0 , Bernoulli’s equa- 
tion gives 

po + p + |{« 2 + (t> - vy + w 2 ) = p 0 + |f 2 , 
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or neglecting the quadratic terms in u, v, and w, 

p = pVv. 

The pressure p at the earth’s surface (i.e., the increased pressure 
due to the presence of the airplane) can be calculated by first 
determining v as a function of x and y for 2 = 0, then integrating 
v over the xy-plane and multiplying the result by pV. 

The two “free” linear vortices leaving the wing tips are sloping 
downward slightly on account of their own field of motion. 
This slope is so small that it will be neglected in the present 
calculation. Then the wing tip vortices do not contribute any- 
thing to v, which is caused entirely by the bound vortex. The 
length of this bound vortex 6 is equal to the span of the wing, 
but for an aetual calculation a somewhat smaller value than this 
is more appropriate in order to take account of the fact that a part 
of the free vortices leaves the wing between the tips. Denoting 
the circulation round the airfoil by T and observing that b is 
small with respect to the height h of the plane above the ground, 
we find 

Tb sin a 

v 

where the direction of Vi is perpendicular to the plane ABF, 
Fig. 149. 

The mirrored image of the airplane leads to a corresponding 
velocity v 2 so that the actual velocity v on the earth becomes the 
geometrical sum of Vi and v 2 . With the angles a. and # as defined 
by Fig. 149, we have 


or, since 

this becomes 


v = 2vi sin j8 = 2v x 
R' 

sm a = 


Tbh 

v — 

Eliminating the circulation by means of the relation L — pTVb, 
we find that 


Lh 

V ~ 2 ttR 3 ' 
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The increased pressure therefore is seen to have rotational 
symmetry with respect to the location of the airplane. Right 
under the plane, the maximum pressure 

L 

Pmax - “ 

exists; it is seen that even for small heights, this pressure is 
extremely small since the height appears squared in the denomi- 



Fig. 150. — Transfer of airplane weight to ground. 


nator. The pressure distribution is shown schematically in Fig. 
150. Calculating the pressure integral over the entire surface 
of the earth, using the notations of Fig. 151, 
we get 

Jf_\pdxdy = -rde. 

h/R and r = h tan y so 
hdy 



Noting that cos y 
that 


dr = 


cos^ y 


the integral becomes 

TT 

* 2 x h? sin 7 


L 

27 r, 


LX 


o R 3 cos 3 y 


dyde = lJ * sin ydy = L. 


It is seen therefore that the lift L is completely carried by the 
ground in the form of increased pressure. 

109. Relation between Drag and Aspect Ratio. — The bound 
vortex finds its continuation in two tip vortices extending along 
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the entire flight path of the airplane. These tip vortices contain 
a certain amount of kinetic energy that has been created by the 
plane in its flight, which presupposes that the plane must have 
been doing work. This means that the plane moving through 
an ideal fluid has to overcome a certain drag. In this connec- 
tion we do not consider the profile drag (Art. 91) which, in 
addition, always exists in an actual fluid. 

Other things being equal, the lift is proportional to the wing 
span; on the other hand, the kinetic energy of the tip vortices, 
and consequently the drag caused by them, is approximately 
independent of the span. It is seen therefore that this drag is 
much more important for short spans than for- long ones, or the 



Figs. 152 and 153. — Distribution of vertical velocity. I, for infinite wing; II 
induced by tip vortices of finite wing; III » I -f II total for finite wing. 

drag per unit of lift is greater for a wing of small aspect ratio than 
for one of large aspect ratio. Since it is very important for gliders 
to have a favorable ratio of lift over drag, wings of large aspect 
ratio are used. A theoretical calculation of this part of the drag 
is possible by assuming the velocities due to the various vortices 
to be small with respect to the velocity V of the wing, which is 
practically always the case. 

110. Rough Estimate of the Drag. — First an estimate of the 
drag will be obtained by means of momentum and energy con- 
siderations without entering into the details of the flow. The 
wing-tip vortices cause a downward motion of the air at the wing, 
which will be shown to be responsible for the drag. 

Figure 152 shows the distribution of the vertical component 
of the velocity along a line in the direction of flight for a wing of 
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infinite length. A similar picture was calculated theoretically 
for an idealized case in Figs. 126 to 128. In Fig. 152 we see, 
what we knew before, that the air in front of the wing is deflected 
upward and is then pushed downward by the wing. Now 
suppose a finite piece to be cut from the infinite wing of Fig. 152. 
The tip vortices will cause an additional downward component w 
of the air, of which the distribution is indicated by the dashed 
line II, Fig. 153. This, however, so influences the direction of 
the wind velocity at the wing, that it appears to be flying in a 

w 

direction inclined with the angle < p — tan -1 y with respect to the 

actual direction of flight. Since the air force is perpendicular 
to the apparent direction of motion, it includes the angle' <p with 
the actual direction of motion. If w 0 is the downward velocity 
at the center of pressure of the wing due to the action of the tip 
vortices, we have the relation 


D wo 
L V' 


( 1 ) 


The induced velocity w 0 is not the same for all points along the 
span; outside the wing tips the velocities are even directed 
upwards. This complication is neglected at first and the sim- 
plifying assumption is made that a certain amount of fluid passing 
through a certain cross section S' is influenced by the wing in such 
a maimer that it acquires a downward velocity wi, while the rest 
of the air does not experience any downward deviation at all. 
The area as well as the shape of this cross section S' cannot be 
determined by this rather rough reasoning, and its calculation 
must be postponed to the more refined analysis which is to follow 
later. Anticipating these later calculations, it is mentioned here 
that S' does not depend on the angle of attack. 

According to our assumptions, a mass of air pS'V is given the 
downward velocity Wi, which causes as a reaction the lift 


An application of the energy theorem stating that the work done 
on the drag is equal to the kinetic energy created in the unit of 
time leads to 


DV = pS'V- 


Wi z 
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Substituting the expression for the lift obtained above, we get 

jy _ Lw i pS'V/ L \ 2 _ L 2 

2V 2 V{S' P V) 

2 

Comparing this result with Eq. (1), it is seen that 



or, in words, the downward velocity due to the tip vortices at 
the center of pressure of the wing is half as great as the final 
downward velocity far behind the wing (see also Art. 113). 

The calculation of the drag is now reduced to a determination 
of the area S'. 



Fig. 154. — Surface of discontinuity behind a wing. 


111. The Jump in Potential behind the Wing. — In order to 
penetrate further into the problem, it is necessary to drop the 
simplified picture of Fig. 148 and to investigate the wake of the 
wing in detail. With the two-dimensional flow round an i nfini te 
wing there is a “surface of separation” behind the trailing edge, 
separating the air which has passed over the wing from that which 
has passed under it. The velocity on both sides of this surface 
however is the same, so that it has hardly any physical reality. 
With the finite wing, however, there is a lateral flow toward the 
tips below the wing and toward the center above it. This flow 
continues in the surface of separation so that it becomes a surface 
of discontinuity for the velocity (see page 221, “Fundamentals” 1 ). 
Owing to the action of the tip vortices this surface moves down- 
ward with a velocity wi, which increases with the lift. A detailed 
consideration shows that this surface rolls itself up in the manner 
shown in Fig. 154. However, the rate of rolling up is small for a 
small wi and in the following deliberations it will be neglected, 
presuming the surface of discontinuity to be a plane. In other 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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words, the flow is the same in all planes perpendicular to the 
direction of flight; the phenomenon is a function of x and z only, 
independent of y (Fig. 155). This is a two-dimensional problem, 
which can be solved with the methods of classical hydrodynamics. 

We now return to Lanchester’s conceptions on page 171 and 
Fig. 126. Instead of a downward acceleration of the wing itself 

in its various consecutive posi- 
tions we shall consider an instan- 
taneous acceleration (impulse) 
of the whole surface of separation. 
In other words, this surface of 
separation is momentarily solidi- 
fied into a “board,” and this 
board is given a downward 
impulse. (In order to take care 
of the variation of Wi with x, 
the “board” may be considered 
elastic.) 

The two-dimensional field of 
acceleration thus obtained has 
the distribution of Fig. 125. During the short interval r of the 
acceleration, let — p a be the decrease in pressure on the top of the 
board and p b be the increase on the bottom side. The “impulse 
pressure” at each point of the air is then given by 



Fig. 155. — Surface of discontinue 
in the case of small induced down- 
ward velocity w . 


where p is the pressure difference with the undisturbed state. 
The general equation of Bernoulli for non-steady motions applied 
to a coordinate system at rest with respect to the undisturbed air 
is 

09 i . p 

Tt + 2 W + p = const 

With our assumption that w is very small, this simplifies to 

9$ , p , 

-57 + — = const. 

ot p 

In order to determine the constant, the phenomena at a great 
distance to the side of the “board” will now be considered. 
Here the fluid is hardly disturbed and both terms on the left- 
hand side go to zero in the limit when the distance to the side 
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increases so that the constant also becomes zero. 

Therefore 

3“f> _ p 
3£ 7 

On account of the very short duration of the impulse of the 
“board” the “substantial” integration can be replaced by the 
“local ” one. Assuming incompressibility of the air, the previous 
expression can be integrated : 

*- - *• - -ic*- 

Since the motion started from rest and consequently <i> = 0 at the 
time t — 0, we have 

fodt = -p<f> r , 

where <t> r is the potential of the flow after the impulse, which 
remains constant from then on. 

In order to calculate the total impulse for a flight path of length 
l (perpendicular to the plane of the drawing of Fig. 125), the 
impulse pressure has to be multiplied with the area so that it 
becomes 

f o r dtJl* 2 l(Pb — Pa)dx = lpf*\3> a — <£*)cfo. 

The integral 

f*'l(Pb - Pa)dx 

is the expression for the force on the area (x<z — %i )l at any instant 
between zero and r. After the impact, i.e., for t > r we have 
p b = 0 and p a ~ 0, and the integration from zero to r gives the 
total impulse. According to the principle of action and reaction, 
this impulse acting on a surface of the length l is equal to the lift 
on the airfoil multiplied by the time T , which the wing needs in 
order to fly the distance l {T = l/V). Consequently, 

- $b)dx = LT = Zrt 
or 

l - » v s:, 2 ($a ~ $b)dX- 

It will now be explained that the potential jump at the surface 
of separation is tied up with the circulation round the wing. The 
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line integral of the velocity along any curve which does not 
pierce the surface of separation behind the wing must be equal 
to zero since the curve lies entirely in a region of potential 
flow. If the points B and A of the curve in Fig. 156 are made to 
converge to a common point in the surface of separation, the 
single curve falls apart into two branches. Since the line 
integral along the branch enclosing the wing must be equal to its 
circulation T, the corresponding integral along the other branch 
of the curve must be equal to — V and must also be equal to 
— $&. Substituting this result into the last formula, we get 

pV F'rdx. (2) 



Fig. 156 . — The line integral of the tangential velocity round the closed curve 
is zero as long as it does not pierce the surface of discontinuity. When the curve 
falls in two branches by letting B ~ A, the circulations of the two branches are 
equal and opposite. 

Ass uming the circulation and consequently the lift to be 
constant along the .r-axis, we obtain 

L = - Xi) = pVTb, 

where b — x 2 — x% denotes the span of the wing. This consti- 
tutes another proof of the lift theorem of Kutta-Joukowsky, 
and it is seen from Eq. (2) that this theorem is still applicable for a 
circulation which varies along the span. 

In order to proceed with a calculation of the area S', discussed 
on page 190, which is essential for a determination of the drag, 
we replace the potential $ by the expression 't’/u-’i = <p, which 
has the dimension of a length. With this notation, the integral 

— <pb)dx is of the dimension of a surface, and <p obviously 

can be regarded as the potential of a similar flow in which the 
velocity Wi = 1. Comparing the expression for the lift, 

*Pb) dx, 


L = 
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with the expression derived from the momentum theorem, 
L = 


the area S' is seen to be equal to 



The integration can be performed *s follows: 


J \<Pa — (fibjdx = f \ a dx + | '(fidx = 

Xi a/Sl JXi 


whereby the path of the last integral extends round the surface 
of separation taking first the ^-values on the top side and then 
on the bottom side. With this understanding, we write 


and 


L = pVwi^tpdx 


S' = (f)<pdx. 


112. The Vortex Sheet behind the Wing with Lift Tapering 
Off toward the Tips. — It has been assumed until now that the 
lift is constant along the span, and that the circulation which 
drops suddenly from its value T to zero at the wing tips is con- 
tinued in two free tip vortices, moving away from the wing with 
the air. 

If we consider the more real case of a lift distribution which 
has a maximum at the middle of the span and which decreases 
gradually to zero toward the tips, it follows that free vortex lines 
emanate from the rear edge of the wing in all places where the 
circulation changes along the span. Let the circulation and con- 
sequently the potential difference be r at some point of the 
airfoil (Fig. 157) and let the circulation at A 2 be 


r + 



The line integral of the velocity along the closed curve of Fig. 157 
is zero since the curve remains entirely inside the region of 
potential flow. Letting the points 1', 1", 2', 2" converge toward 
the surface of separation, the value for the circulation of the 
small closed loop of Fig. 158 is 
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This is the circulation of the vortex leaving the airfoil at that 
particular location. If the circulation is variable along the 
entire span and is not constant at any point, the vortex lines 
leaving the wing form a surface which is identical with the sepa- 
ration surface discussed before. It is sometimes referred to as a 
“vortex band.” 

This result can still be interpreted in the following manner. 
The lift being a maximum in the middle of the span decreases 
gradually toward the tips. Since the lift is made up of a partial 
vacuum above the wing and an excessive pressure at the bottom 
side of it, the decrease in lift toward the wing tips is associated 



Figs. 157 and 158. — The circulation of a vortex strip emanating from the wing is 

*r dx . 

dx 

with an increasing pressure on the top and a decreasing pressure 
at the bottom toward the tips. Under the influence of these pres- 
sure differences along the span, the air particles flowing by from 
front to rear are pushed to the side somewhat, namely, toward the 
middle on top of the wing and toward the tips at the bottom. 
With a non-viscous fluid, the air stream, which is divided into a 
top and bottom stream at the front end of the wing, is closed up 
again at the rear end. Due to the lateral components of the 
velocities, there will be a discontinuity in the velocity at the sepa- 
ration surface where the two streams come together. The differ- 
ences in lateral velocity at this separation surface increase with 
increasing lateral pressure variation and with increasing change 
in the circulation r. The absolute values of the velocities above 
and below the surface of separation must be equal according to 
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Bernoulli’s equation, since the pressures on both sides of it are 
equal. Figure 159 shows schematically the distribution of the 
vorticity in the surface of separation if the circulation increases 
stepwise from the wing tips toward the center. 

In addition to the velocity field of the bound vortex we have 
to consider the velocities caused by the free vortices leaving the 



Fig. 159. — Step-wise distribution of circulation. 


trailing edge of the wing. It was seen before that the induced 
drag is due to the downward velocity at the airfoil caused by the 
free vortices and we now proceed to a calculation of this velocity. 
As before, the airfoil is replaced by a single straight vortex 
filament of circulation r which simplifies the analysis consider- 
ably. Another simplification is that the down- 
ward motion of the free vortices will be 
neglected as being only of secondary importance. 

113. The Downward Velocity Induced by 
a Single Vortex Filament. — It was seen on 
page 206, “Fundamentals,” 1 that an element ds 
of a straight vortex line of circulation r (as shown in Fig. 160) 
induces at the point A a velocity, 

, Yds sin <p 

ivu - —553— 

or, since 

in ip = cos ol\ s — h tan a, ds 


hdot h 

_ — , r = , 

COS ' 2 a COS ol 



this becomes 


dw A — 


Thdot cos a 


47 r COS 2 Or 


h? 


T cos a 
4t rh 


dot . 


cos 2 a 


x See footnote, p. 3. 
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The direction of this velocity is perpendicular to the plane of 
Fig. 160. 

A finite stretch of the vortex filament, the ends of which appear 
under the angles «i and a* as seen from A, consequently induces 
the velocity 

j^y^cos ada in at — sin a J. (3) 

For a vortex filament extending to infinity on both sides we 
have ai = —ir/2 and at — x/2, so that sin at — sin «i = 2 and 
consequently^ = T/2irh (see page 207, “Fundamentals” 1 ). For 
a vortex line extending to infinity in one direction only, the result 
is 

w A = rr(l — sin ai). 


which in the special case «i = 0 reduces to 


r 

4 rh’ 


Hi 


being exactly half the velocity induced by a vortex filament 
extending to infinity in both directions. For the practical cal- 
culation of the downward velocity 
induced at the airfoil by the vortex 
band it is assumed that this band 
2F* extends to infinity back of the airplane 
so that the velocity at the airfoil 
• becomes equal to half the velocity far 
behind the plane, where the vortex band 
approximately extends to infinity in both 
directions. 

Fig. 161 .— The surface of 114. Determination of the Induced 2 * 


r-<& 






\? x . 






» wing Drag for a Given Lift Distribution.— It is 

of given lift distribution. ° 

assumed that the lift distribution, and con- 
sequently the circulation r as a function of x, is known (Fig. 161). 
The problem is to calculate the velocity field induced by the 
vortex band behind the airfoil, especially the downward velocities 
at the wing. From this the drag can be calculated. 


1 See footnote, p. 3. 

2 This designation is used in analogy with phenomena of electromagnetic 

induction which are quite similar to those of hydrodynamic vortex fields. 

The phrase 4 ‘induced drag” was first introduced by M. Munk. 
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The downward velocity due to the entire vortex filament 
emanating from B, Fig. 160, was found to be 


Applying this result to the strip dx of the vortex band shown in 
Fig. 161, the velocity at an arbitrary point x' of the bound vortex 
becomes equal to 


dw(x') 


i ar 

A, w(x ' — x ) dx 


dx. 


The direction of w is along the positive 3-axis, because to the 
right ( x > x r ) the expression dT/dx is negative, while to the left 
( x < x') dT/dx is positive. 

Since the induced velocity at any point of the bound vortex 
(among others at the point x') is due to all the strips malting up 
the vortex band, this velocity is found by integrating along 
the span b: 

1 ff 1 dr., 

4 wJ b x' - x dx 
2 


Since the integral becomes indeterminate at x =■ x' on account 
of the integrand becoming infinitely large, it is necessary to take 
the so-called “principal value” of it, defined by 



This definition is such that the value of x' has to be approached 
from both sides at the same rate. Both parts of the integral tend 
to infinity, but their sum has a finite limit which can be checked 
up by calculating the velocity w at a point somewhat above or 
below the bound vortex instead of exactly on it. This calculation 
will show that the velocity remains finite and goes to a finite limit 
when the point is moved to the bound vortex itself. 

We are now in a position to calculate the drag induced by the 
system of free vortices. It was seen that the various elements of 
the bound vortex are subjected to different downward velocities 
due to the free vortex band. It is assumed that each individual 
element of the bound-vortex filament behaves like an element of 
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an infinitely long wing (two-dimensional flow), where the relative 
wind velocity is made up of the velocity V of the wing and the 
induced velocity w. Since in such an 
element the resultant force is perpendic- 
ular to the relative air velocity, it is seen 
j D . w from Fig. 162 that 

dD 

that the lift per unit „_ ov „ XJ1 
the span is given as a function of 
i.e., = Li(x'), the total induced drag 
along the span of the wing: 

1 b 

D = yJ^Li(x')w(x')dx'. 

~2 

Since Li(x') = dL/dx ' = pTV, the drag also can be written 

D 


Fig- 162. — Deviation of 
the resulting air force due 
the induced downward 
ocity w. Its compo- 
nent in the flight direction 
is the induced drag D»*. 

is found by integration 


or substituting into this the value for Di(x'), found previously, 


_P_ 

4ir 




dT(x) 

dx 



The physical meaning of the double integration (first with x f and 
then with x as the variable) is that first the influence of the total 
free vortex band on the velocity of one element of the bound 
vortex is determined and that further all the individual drags for 
the various elements have to be added up to the total induced 
drag of the wing. The formula gives a general method for the 
calculation of the induced drag if the distribution of the lift 
along the span is known. 

There is a simple relation between the induced drag and the 
kinetic energy of the free vortex system, which was used by 
Trefftz 1 as a basis for deriving the above result by means of 
Green’s theorem. His analysis is of considerable interest to 

1 Trefftz, E., The Airfoil and Propeller Theory of Prandtl (German), 
Z> angew. Math . Mech.j vol. 1, p. 206, 1921. 
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mathematically inclined students, but it is physically less 
obvious than the proof given here. 

Before investigating whether these results are in accordance 
with the experimental facts, some remarks will be made regarding 
the historical development of the theory. After the formula was 
derived, it was attempted to find by 
trial some plausible functions for the 
lift distribution, which are simple 
enough to make the integration 
practically possible. After some 
time a semi-elliptic lift distribution 
on the span was found to lead to a 
simple solution, and still later it was 


Fig. 163.- 
tion r 


ll mi 


4% 

—El lipti c lift diatri bu- 


discovered that this solution is the most important one, since it 
gives a minimum of induced drag. 

Designating as before by b the span and by T 0 the circulation 
in the middle of the airfoil, the elliptical lift distribution shown 
in Fig. 163 is expressed by 


r " r iJ» ~ ( 0 - 

Other lift distributions rendering the integration comparatively 

simple are shown in Figs. 164 and 165 
and can be expressed by 


Fig. 164. 



Any linear combination of terms of 
this sort can also be used for the 
Figs. 164 and 165— Lift purpose. 

distributions Recording to Limiting ourselves to the most 
r = T n x n \J i ^ and important case (of elliptic lift dis- 

linear superpositions of these, tlibution) , we have 



dT _ Vox 



and the downward velocity at the point x ' of the airfoil becomes 
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Substituting $ = ™ this leads to: 1 

= _jjl r +i r„ 


\jy - 


OVl-p 4,6 


It is seen therefore that the induced downward velocity w i« 
independent of x', i.e., w is constant along the entire span 

T and since° nVenient ^ intr ° duce the total lift L instead of 

£ - ^ 

the result becomes 

2L 

w — 

TpVb 2 

Since w comes out to be constant along the span, it is not 

STLLCwmt " 0 " d “ d the 

TT 6 2 |F 2 

Comparing this result with the expression found on page 191, 

D = — — — > 

4S'|F 2 

ac^rpfcM* n ° W ^ determinati '“ » f area S' has been 

*-?• 

MUJ fW V6 f enUy r em0rizCd by notin e that the area S' 

K equal to that of a circle on the span as diameter. Ifmay 

mtXwbnho^h this resuU is trae only for “ eU iptM 
lift distribution. The same result could have been obtained bv 

pursuing the procedure started on page 195 for the two-dimen- 


1 The value of the integral j* 


See Betz, foot- 


note, p. 204. 
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sional flow determined by a constant velocity wi. It will be 
shown later that the velocity Wi, far behind the wing, is exactly 
twice the velocity w at the wing itself. 

The induced velocities for a given lift distribution and its 
consequent induced drag have now been calculated, but the 
question is as yet open which shape has to be given to the wing 
in order to obtain the desired lift distribution. In order to 
find an answer to this problem, the airfoil is subdivided into 
elemental strips of width dx, each having a definite circulation 
determined by the known lift distribution. The question arises 
as to which shape each element has to have in order that the given 
circulation correspond to it if the element is considered to be part 
of an infinitely long wing. Besides depending on the shape of the 
profile, the circulation also is affected by the chord and by the 
angle of attack so that it is clear that the problem of determining 
the wing shape for a given lift distribution is an indeterminate 
one. Various shapes corresponding to the same lift distribution 
can be obtained by varying either the profile or the angle of 
attack, or the chord along the length of the span. The most 
practical case from a structural standpoint is to make the pro- 
files of the various elements geometrically similar and their 
angles of attack equal along the span. With this restriction 
the question of the wing shape 
can be solved by making the 
chord at each point proportional 
to the lift. An elliptical lift dis- 
tribution therefore can be rea- 
lized by making a wing consist of 166 ._ Wing ] ith elliptic Uft 

two semi-ellipses &S shown in distribution; the shape of the wing 
Fig. 166. By this special choice eonsists of two semi-eihpses. 
the additional advantage is obtained that the centers of pressure 
of the individual profiles are all on a straight line so that this 
particular wing can be approximated very well by a straight 
vortex filament. In case the bound vortex should be curved 
somewhat in the zy-plane, the angles of attack would be changed 
by the induced velocities of the individual elements of the bound 
vortex on each other. This would be very difficult to follow 
analytically. 

116. Minimum of the Induced Drag; the Lift Distribution of 
an Airfoil of Given Shape and Angle of Attack. — The so-called 
“second problem of airfoil theory” consists of finding the lift 
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distribution for a given total lift and a given span such that the 
induced drag is a minimum. In mathematical language the 
problem is therefore : 

b 

D = I T(x)w(x)dx = minimum 
J_b 
2 

when 

b 

l-„y£ Y(x)dx 
~~2 

is given, and 



This problem has been solved in its most general form by 
Munk 1 for monoplanes as well as for multiplanes with the result 
that for a monoplane the minimum is obtained for a velocity 
w which is constant along the span. As was mentioned before, 
the elliptic lift distribution therefore is the one which gives a 
minimum induced drag for a given span and a given total lift. 
A simpler proof of this theorem given later by Betz is discussed 
in Art. 120. 

The minimum in the drag for the elliptic lift distribution is a 
very fiat one, however, so that the drag does not increase much 
for lift distributions different from the elliptic one. For instance, 
a rectangular wing of aspect ratio 5 has only 4 per cent greater 
induced drag than the corresponding elliptic wing. 

The u third problem of airfoil theory” consists of finding the 
lift distribution for an airfoil of given shape and given angle of 
attack. Naturally this problem was the first to present itself, 
but being the most complicated one it was last to be solved in 
1919 by Betz. 2 The problem leads to a disagreeable integro- 
differential equation which has been solved for the case of the 
rectangular wing of constant profile and constant angle of attack 

1 Munk, M., Isoperimetric Problems in the Theory of Plight (German), 
Dissertation, Gottingen, 1919. 

* Betz, A., On Airfoil Theory with Special Consideration of Rectangular 
Wings (German), Dissertation, Gottingen, 1919. 
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in the form of a series of powers of a parameter P proportional to 
the aspect ratio 


x c 

The calculation is simpler for small aspect ratios than for large 
ones. Another approximate solution which can be applied for 
large aspect ratios has been found by Trefftz. 1 

The result of these calculations is that for very small aspect 
ratios the lift distribution is practically elliptical; for larger 
aspect ratios the distribution becomes flatter, while for the case 



Fig. 167. — Distribution of circulation along the span of rectangular wings of 

various aspect ratios ( P — — - ) 

\ **/ 

of an infinitely long wing the rectangular distribution results 
(Fig. 167). 

The induced downward velocity w becomes smaller at the 
middle of the wing and greater at the tips when the aspect ratio 
increases. As was to be expected, the induced downward velocity 
and induced drag become zero when the aspect ratio (and con- 
sequently the parameter P) go to infinity (two-dimensional prob- 
lem). According to Trefftz’s calculations, a wing extending to 
infinity to one side only has a finite downward velocity at its 
one end and also a finite induced drag. According to the cal- 
culations of Betz, an approximate formula for the relation 
between the induced drag and the aspect ratio in the region 
P = 1 to P = 10 is 

JL = 0.99 + 0.015P [see Fig. 168]. 


1 See footnote, p. 200. 
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The induced drag is not distributed uniformly along the span 
is concentrated at the ends, which tendency is very pronom 
for large aspect ratios. Figure 169 shows the lift, the i 
velocity, and the induced drag of a very long wing. 



Fig. 168 . — Ratio of drag of wing with rectangular lift distribution and one of 
elliptic distribution (D m i n .) for various aspect ratios (P — 26 /ire). 


116. Conversion Formulas. — Concerning the relation between 
the calculated induced drag and the experimental results, it 
can be stated with certainty that the experimental drag cannot 

be smaller than the calculated 
one but must be necessarily 
greater. There are two parts 
of the total drag which have 
not been taken account of in 
our calculations thus far, 
namely, the skin friction and 
the small eddy resistance due to 
the fact that the streams from 
above and below tl 
not join smoothly. These two 
partial drags together have 
been called the “profile drag.” 
Taking into consideration the fact that the total drag is the sum 
of the calculated induced drag and the profile drag, the agree- 
ment between theory and experiment is very satisfactory. For 
the induced drag coefficient C Di we found on page 202 

r _ c L *s 

0z>i 4 S' 

or, with 




Fig. 169. — Distribution, of lift L , in- 
duced velocity w and induced drag Di. 
along rectangular wing of large aspect 
ratio. 


Cd { 


C L *S 

irb 2 ’ 


this becomes: 
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For the rectangular wing, we have specifically S = be 
X chord, so that 

p C i 2 c 
Cd < = ~rb~ 


span 



Plotting this relation graphically in Fig. 170, it is seen that the 
induced drag becomes a parabola with a curvature depending on 
the aspect ratio. Plotting into the 
same diagram the polar curve of a 
good wing of the same aspect ratio 
shows that the total drag consists for 
its larger part of induced drag, espe- 
cially for large angles of attack. 

On account of a fortunate coinci- 
dence, which was not anticipated, it 
was possible to reduce the results of 
airfoil theory to a very useful form. 

The polar diagrams for a number of 
airfoils of the same profile but of 

different aspect ratio were all plotted Fig _ 170 ._i n duc e d drag pa- 
on the same curve sheet and it raboia for aspect ratio 5 to- 
was seen that the difference between gather with experimental curve. 

the calculated induced-drag coefficient and the measured 
total drag coefficient was about equal in all cases. From this it 
was concluded that the profile-drag coefficient was practically 
independent of the aspect ratio, so that the possibility presented 
itself to convert polar curves from one aspect ratio to another. 

The problem therefore is to calculate from a given polar 
curve 1, for a given aspect ratio bi 2 /Si another polar curve 2 for 
the same profile but of a different aspect ratio b^/Si. In other 
words, it is necessary to calculate for various values of C L the 
values C Dl from the values C D] . 

First, we split up the total drag coefficient into its induced and 
profile parts, i.e., 

c„ = c„ + 

where C Dp is a function of C L . For a given profile with the 
aspect ratio bi 2 /Si we have 
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For the same profile with the different aspect ratio b 2 /S 
have consequently 2 / 2 we 

c _ <V S 2 , r 
- — o + 


so that the conversion formula becomes 


Cd, — C/j, + 


Cj^( Si __ sA 
v V>2 2 61 V 


A similar conversion formula can be derived for the angle of 

attack on the basis of an elliptical lift distribution. We first 

■gssw consider an element of an infinite airfoil 

(two-dimensional flow), as shown in Fig 

171a. Assuming that the element now is 

a part of a wing of finite length, we know 

Fig. 171.— influence of tbat owin g to the free vortex band the 

the induced velocity w on velocity V at the wing is subjected to 
the actual angle of attack „ • j , , , & to 

r , an mduced downward velocity component 

w ; * n ° rder to obtam geometrical similarity between the element 
of the finite wing and the same element when considered as a 
part of an infinite wing, it is necessary to turn the element 
tnrougn an angle <p determined by- 

tan <p = ~ ^ 


V 7T b 2 


The angle of attack which the element of the finite wing would 
ave if it were an element of an infinite wing for the same lift 
consequently is (see Fig. 1716) 


ao “ a 


<p. 


Considering that w is small with respect to V and that conse- 
quently ^ can be set equal to tan *, two airfoils of the same profile 
but different aspect ratios are in the same condition if their 
actual angles of attack « 0 are equal for the same lift coefficient, 
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This is the conversion formula for angles of attack. Both con 
version formulas have been o. 


along the span. This is not 
serious, however, since the drag 
is a minimum for the elliptic 
distribution ' and consequently 
varies only little even with dras- 
tic departures from the elliptic 
loading. Moreover the lift 
distribution for rectangular 
wings is not very much differ- 
ent from the elliptic one (Fig. 

167). This makes the conver- 
sion formulas applicable with 
sufficient accuracy to almost 
any type of wing. 

In Figs. 172 to 175, an exam- of for wing3 

pie is given of the use of these ratl ° ( from 1 to 7). ~ ' 

relations. Figures 172 and 173 show the polar diagrams and the 
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relation between the lift coefficient and the angle of attack for 
seven wings of aspect ratios ranging from 1 to 7. In Figs. 174 
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and 175 these two diagrams have been converted to an aspect 



Fig. 174. — Figure 172 replotted 
for aspect ratio 5 by conversion 
formula. 


ratio 5 by means of the conversion 
formulas. It is seen that the va- 
rious experimental points lie on a 
smooth curve, with the exception 
of a few points for the wing of 
aspect ratio 1, and this is not 
surprising since the whole theory is 
based on the concept of a bound 
straight vortex filament to which a 
square wing cannot be approxi- 
mated with sufficient accuracy. 

117. Mutual Influence of Bound 
Vortex Systems. The Unstaggered 
Biplane. — It has been proved 
before that the free vortex band 
in the wake is responsible for a 
downward induced velocity at the 
wing and consequently for an 
induced drag. The influence exists 


between the free vortex system caused by a bound vortex 



Fig. 175. — Figure 173 converted to aspect ratio 5. 

and that bound vortex itself and therefore can be called 
a case of “$eZ/-induction. M In the case of biplanes or 
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multiplanes, there also may be an influence of the free vortex 
band of one wing on the bound vortex of another wing which 
might be called “mutual induction.’ ? A theory will now be 
developed, whereby it becomes possible to calculate the induced 
drag of a biplane or a multiplane from the wind-tunnel data of a 
single wing. 

In principle the action of mutual induction in a biplane con- 
sists of a downward induced velocity at wing 1 due to the free 
vortex band behind wing 2 and vice versa . 

Each wing therefore has a self-induced drag due to its own 
free vortex band and a mutually induced drag due to the vortex 



Fig. 176. — Surfaces of discontinuity with unstaggered biplane. 

band of the other wing. The total induced drag of a biplane 
therefore consists of four terms, 

D = Dn + D 12 + D 21 + D 2 2, 

where Du denotes the self-induced drag of wing 1; D 12 is the 
drag of wing 1 due to the influence of wing 2; in the same 
manner D% 1 is the drag of wing 2 due to the influence of wing 1 
and D 22 is the self-induced drag of wing 2. 

Besides inducing a downward component of velocity w , one 
of the wings of a biplane induces also a horizontal velocity v 9 
causing an increase or a decrease in the relative wing velocity. 
The change in the drag due to this effect, however, is small of 
the second order, so that in the following calculation the influence 
of the horizontal component v will be neglected. 

First the case of an unstaggered biplane will be discussed, i.c., 
of a biplane where the two wings are perpendicularly above 
one another. As before, the wings are replaced by straight, 
parallel, bound vortex filaments as shown in Fig. 176. In this 
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ease neither wing induces a vertical velocity at the other one 
so that the downward induced velocity at either wing is due 
only to the free vortex bands. First, the induced velocity will be 
calculated at a point xi of wing 1 caused by the free vortices 
of wing 2. The vortex strength of an element dx 2 of this band 
is dV 2 /dx 2 dx 2 so that according to page 198 this velocity cal- 
culates to 

l ar 2 dx 2 

47 r dx 2 d 


with a vertical component 

1 dr 2 dx 2 1 dr 2 dx 2 . - 

cos 7 = -J- - sin 0. 

47r dx 2 a 4x ox 2 a 

The total vertical induced velocity at xi due to the entire free 
band of wing 2 is found by integration along the span : 


1 f2dr 2 sin 0 


•<*> - -im 


b dx 2 a 
2 


dx 2 . 


Considering that T = 0 for x 2 = ±6/2 and integrating by parts, 
we obtain 




By means of the relations 


dx 


( s * n xi — £ i\ _ a 2 — 2(xi 

\ a ) dx\ a 2 / a 4 

this can be simplified to 


■rQ 2 

1 — 2 sin 2 0 cos 20 


w(.ri) 


1 cos 20 


4t 


X 


dx 2. 


Now the expression for the induced drag D 22 can be found by 
means of the relations of page 200 and is 

b 

D l2 — p j*^Tiw(xi')dxi 
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or, after substituting the value for w(x /), 




( 1 ) 


From the symmetrical structure of this integral it is seen that 
the same result would have been obtained for Z> 2 ,, so that 


This theorem, which was derived in a different manner by 
Munk, 1 states that for an unstaggered biplane the two mutually 
induced drags are equal. 

Although this relation was derived on the basis of straight 
bound vortices, it is valid also for curved bound vortex filaments 
provided these filaments lie in a plane vertical to the direction 
of flight. In this case, Eq. (1) has to be changed in so far as 
cos (/Si + /S 2 ) has to be substituted for cos 2/3, where /Si and /S 2 
are the angles of the connecting line a with the elements of the 
bound vortex filament; further, dxidx 2 has to be replaced by 
ds\ds 2 . 

The mutually induced drag is always positive for unstaggered 
biplanes of the ordinary type. With tandem biplanes, where the 
two wings are beside each other in the same line, the mutual 
influence is different in so far as each wing is in the field of an 
upward current of air caused by the other wing and consequently 
the mutually induced drag is negative. In such a case the total 
drag of the two wings is less than the sum of the drags of each 
wing by itself. : 

118. The Staggered Biplane. — For the staggered biplane, the 
bound vortex of the one wing induces a vertical velocity at the 
other wing, so that in addition to the influence of the free vortex 
band the influence of the bound vortex has to be considered. 
For a point xi of wing 1, the vertical induced velocity due to 
wing 2 and its vortex band therefore consists of the following 
two contributions : 

1. The velocity Wi due to the free vortex band of wing 2, 

2. The velocity w 2 due to the bound vortex of wing 2 itself. 

A strip dx of the free vortex band has the strength dT 2 /dx 2 dx 2 , 
and the induced velocity due to it (see page 198 and Fig. 177) is 


1 See footnote, p. 204. 
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1 dT 2 
ira dx-2 


dx 2 sin a 


x/2 

a 


1 . x 
ESK7‘ b ' <1_sln “ > ' 


of which the vertical component is 


l ar 2 

4ra dx2 


dx 2 (1 — sin a) sin 


The total induced velocity at x\ due to the entire free vortex 
band of wing 2, therefore, is 




Fig. 177. — Staggered biplane. 


or considering that sin a = y/r and sin £ = - (x/ - x x )/a , 



Since T becomes zero for —6/2 and +6/2 the expression can b 
integrated by parts in the same manner as was done on page 211 


6 



2 



Pe rformin g the diff erentiation and remembering that r = 
-y / a 2 + 2/2 and a « \/ {xi — xi) 2 + 2 2 , this becomes 
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*■<*■'> " si>[- 


- f) 


2/0/ — xx) 
fflV 3 



The second contribution to the vertical induced velocity due to 
the bound vortex of the wing 2 at the point x/ becomes 


w 2 (x i) = — 


1 rar 2 sin a , 

“ — I dx 2 = 


47rJ 6 
2 


2 


if the lower wing 2 is staggered behind the upper wing 1, as 
shown in Fig. 177. It is seen that this vertical component is 
directed upward so that the wing 2 causes a decrease in the 
drag of wing 1. In case the stagger had been reversed and the 
lower wing had been placed in front of the upper one, this effect 
would have been reversed and the induced drag of wing 1 would 
have been increased. 

The total induced downward velocity at the point x\ therefore 
becomes 


Wi + W 2 — w(x i) = 


b 



2 


or since 



this becomes 

b 

, 1 f2 f cos 2/3 , . . sin a cos 2 £1 , 

- a[ b T {-;r a - 8,11 a) — ? — \ iz ' 


Since, according to page 212, the drag of wing 1 induced by wing 
2 is equal to 
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Dn = p rViwCxJdxi, 

J b 


this becomes on substitution of the above value for w(x i) : 

b b 


D 


12 


JL 

4:7T* 


nM 


cos 2/3 


(1 — sin a) 


sin a cos 2 /3 


dxidxi 


As is seen in Fig. 177, the drag of wing 2, due to the effect of 
wing 1, can be obtained from the previous formula by putting 
a + r and /3 + ir instead of a and /3. Consequently 


Di 


- um 


‘ COS 2/3 


(1 + sin a) + 


sin a cos 2 /3' 


\dxidxt. 


For a = 0 it is seen that the two integrals become equal (Z>i 2 = 
Z) 2 i), which is the result for the unstaggered biplane obtained 
before. It was shown first by Munk that the sum Z> X2 + D 21 
is independent of the amount of stagger (stagger theorem). 

For the general case of bound vortex filaments which are 
not parallel, the final result becomes 


Du + D« = |d 2 f 2 r.r 2 cos °^ + ^ Ws 2 , 


where also the independence of the angle of stagger a is apparent- 

It is important to note that this theorem of the independence 
of the total mutual induced drag from the amount of stagger 
is true only if the lift distribution of the two wings is not changed, 
and this is possible only by properly changing the angles of attack 
of the various wing elements. An alteration in the stagger 
without changing the angles of attack would result in a change 
of the effective angles of attack and consequently in a change of 
the lifts of the two wings. The geometrical angles of attack 
have to be corrected in such a manner that for a change in the 
stagger the effective angles of attack remain the same. 

119. The Total Induced Drag of Biplanes. — It was seen on 
page 202 that the self-induced drags of the two wings of a biplane 
are expressed by 
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J-'n = > 

TT^VW 

n _ ■&** 

JJ 22 j 

■K^V'W 

if the lift distribution is elliptical. Li is the lift on the first wing 
and L 2 that on the second wing. Analogously, the mutual 
induced drag Du or D% i can be represented by 

L 1 L 2 


where the coefficient <7 depends on the ratio bi/b 2 of the spans and 
on 2z/(bi + 62 ), where z is 
the distance between the 
wings in a direction vertical to rfl 
the direction of flight. For an 
elliptical lift distribution, the 
value of <r has been calculated 
on the assumption that the 
centers of the two straight 
wings are in the same plane of 
symmetry. Figure 178 shows 
the relation between cr and 
2z/(bi + b 2 ) for three different 
values of b 2 /bi. Using this 
figure, the total induced drag 
of the biplane can be calculated from 

D = D n + 2Du + Dn = + + &?)’ (1) 

2 

if the lift distribution between the two wings is known. 

It is of interest to know the distribution of the total lift 
between the two wings for which the total induced drag becomes a 
minimum. A simple calculation shows that this is the case if 



Li &i _ 
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In order to obtain this result, we put L x = XL and consequently 
= (1 — \)L and then determine the value of X for which the 
parenthesis of Eq. ( 1 ) becomes a minimum. The value of this 
minimum then is found to be 


Dm\n 


(JLn + UY 1 - <r 2 


Since the factor 

(Li + UY 

w|F 2 &i 2 


(Lx + UY 


( 2 ) 


represents the drag of a monoplane of span b x with a lift L x + L 2 , 
and since the second factor k is always smaller than unity (cr < 



Fig. 179. — Ratio of induced drags of biplane and monoplane of the same lift 
and span 61 as a function of the height h/b\ for various values of 61/62. The 
induced drag is a minimum for 61 — 62. 

6<./6ih it is seen that the total induced drag of a biplane D u is 
smaller than that of a monoplane D M of the same span b x and of 
the same total lift. Figure 179 shows the relation between 
D b /D m and z/b x for a number of values 62/61. It is seen that the 
drag of the biplane decreases rapidly with increasing z and 
62/61. Therefore the most advantageous arrangement of a 
biplane is the one where both wings have the same span, i.e., 

61 = 62. 

However, the advantage of the biplane as compared to the 
monoplane is not so important as these results would indicate. 
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A relatively small increase in the span of the monoplane makes it 
possible to decrease its induced drag to the same value as that of 
the biplane. The factor by which the span of a monoplane has 
to be multiplied in order to give it the same induced drag as a 
biplane of the same lift is denoted by x. We have according to 
Eq. (2) 

JL ~ 1 

fri 2 (z&i ) 2 


or 


1 



Figure 180 shows how the span of a monoplane has to be 
increased to obtain the same induced drag as the biplane bi — b 2 . 



Fig. 180. — The ordinate x is the factor with which the span bi of a biplane has 
to be multiplied in order to get a monoplane of the same lift and the same induced 
drag. The biplane has two wings of equal span bi — 62 . The abscissas are the 
height-span ratio of the biplane. 

For instance, a biplane with a span of b = 30 ft and a vertical 
distance of z = 6 ft has the same induced drag as a monoplane 
of 34.8-ft span, where both planes have the same lift. 

120. Minimum Theorem for Multiplanes. — After having 
solved the problem of minimum induced drag of a biplane with 
the lift distribution between the two wings as the variable, we 
proceed to the more general problem of determining the lift dis- 
tribution over each individual wing of a biplane or multiplane of 
given dimensions, required to make the induced drag a minimum. 
This problem was solved first by Munk while Betz gave a simpler 
proof for it later. The result was that for either a biplane or 
multiplane the drag becomes a minimum when the lift distribu- 
tion is such as to cause a constant downward induced velocity at 
both wings. 

The proof given by Betz is based on Munk’s theorem of stagger. 
The original airfoil system and the variation given to it are 
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considered as two separate systems, the variation consisting of a 
very small wing system. According to the stagger theorem 
it is permissible to shift the variation wing system far back of the 
plane. In that case the downward induced velocity at the 
main wings due to the small variation system is negligible, and 
the only change in the induced drag due to variation is caused by 
the effect of the vortex band on the variation wing system. 

If the correct lift distribution for minimum induced drag 
exists to start with, any additional variation system which does 
not change the lift will not change the drag. 

Thus adding to an arbitrary location dx of one of the wings the 
additional lift 5L t , and simultaneously adding to another spot 
of the same or of another wing the lift hL% — — 5Li, the variations 
in the induced drag become 



and 



on account of the fact that this variation in the lift is equivalent 
to very small additional wings far behind the actual wing system. 
In these expressions, wi and w 2 are the vertical velocities at the 
corresponding points in the free vortex band. In the case 
where the lift distribution is such as to make the total drag a min- 
imum, it is clear that the variation in the lift distribution must be 
zero or 

5L^ + 8L 2 ^ = 0 . 

Considering that SLi = — 8L 2 it follows that 

w i = w 2 . 

Since the velocities at the unstaggered wing system are exactly 
half those in the vortex band far behind the plane (see Art. 117), 
it follows that the velocities at the wings are also equal. The 
locations at which the variation of the lift was made are entirely 
arbitrary and it can therefore be concluded that the induced 
velocities are equal not only at the two points just chosen but have 
to be equal everywhere. This completes the proof of the theorem 
that for a given lift the drag becomes a minimum when the 
induced downward velocities at both wings are equal and con- 
stant along the span. In connection with our previous discus- 
sions (page 192), where the flow round an airfoil was compared 
to the impulsive downward acceleration of the entire flight path 
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of the wing by means of a “board,” it is now seen that in the 
case of minimum induced drag the system of “boards” repre- 
senting the biplane or multiplane is a rigid one. In case the 
most advantageous induced velocities had not been constant, 
this system of “boards” should have been made flexible. 

It is now possible to find a plausible and simple interpretation 
for the general drag formulas in the case of minimum drag. 
Let wi be the final velocity of our “board” system after the 
acceleration; then the downward velocity at the wing is w =• Wi/2 
and the induced drag is 


w Lwi 
V 'IV 


Expressing w\ by means of the momentum theorem, 

L = pS'Vw h 

U 


we find, as before, that 


D = 


2 pS'V 2 


In this expression the areaS' is to be put equal to SJV — <Pb)dx, 
where the sum covers all individual wings. Remembering 




(see page 202) that the entire mass of air pS'V is given the down- 
ward velocity wi and that the rest of the air is not affected, the 
equation states that the lift is equal to the momentum given to 
this mass of air. The work done by the drag is equal to the 
kinetic energy imparted by the wing to the air. 

It was seen before that for the monoplane the area S' is a 
circle with a diameter equal to the span (Fig. 181). Grammel 
and Pohlhausen have calculated the corresponding areas S' for 
the usual biplane and for the tandem biplane by means of elliptic 
integrals (Figs. 182 and 183). The relation 
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shows that the induced drag for the same lift is smaller when S' 
is larger. If the distance between the two wings of a biplane 
becomes very large, S' reduces to two circles on the span as a 
diameter, i.e., the biplane acts as two separate monoplanes. 
Such a biplane has therefore half the induced drag of a monoplane 
of the same lift. On the other hand, if the two wings of the 
biplane get closer and closer together the figure of S' finally 
becomes identical with the circle of the monoplane and con- 
sequently the induced drag of the biplane becomes equal to that 
of the monoplane. 

121. The Influence of Walls and of Free Boundaries. — Airfoil 
theory has yielded yet another result, which is of importance 
for the interpretation of the experiments on models in wind 
tunnels either of the solid-wall or of the free-jet type. 

From the tests in a free jet or in a closed tunnel it is intended 
to draw conclusions regarding the behavior of the test body in an 
atmosphere of infinite extent. The differences between the 
wind-tunnel stream and the free atmosphere lie in the boundary 
conditions: on the solid walls of a wind tunnel the normal com- 
ponent of the velocity must be zero, while for a free jet the pres- 
sure at the boundary is constant and equal to the pressure of the 
surrounding air. With the usual experiments, these deviations 
at the boundary of the jet cause certain changes in the flow around 
the model as well as in its induced drag, and it is often necessary 
to take these boundary effects into consideration. 

We begin by assuming an infinite atmosphere and the corre- 
sponding velocity field around the wing under test. Then the 
jet is cut out of this infinite atmosphere and it is seen that there 
are lateral velocity components and pressures at the boundary 
of the jet thus cut out. In order to obtain the actual flow in 
the wind tunnel, it is necessary to superpose another flow, which 
has no singularities in the inside and has lateral velocity components 
(or pressure variations) at the surface of the jet equal and 
opposite to the ones of the first flow. This superposition gives 
the actual flow in the wind tunnel, and the action of the sec- 
ondary superposed velocity field on the wing is just equal to the 
correction we are looking for. 

Since this secondary velocity field is a potential field (having 
no discontinuities), it is only necessary to find the expression 
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for its potential. This is the so-called “ second problem of 
potential theory,” where the potential function has to be deter- 
mined inside a closed region when its derivatives are known on 
the boundary of the region. 

A similar process leads to the solution of the problem for a 
free jet. The boundary condition here is that the pressure is 
constant on the surface of the jet. Denoting by V the velocity 
of the main flow and by u, v, w the components of the flow induced 
by the airfoil under test, Bernoulli’s equation gives 

V + |[^ 2 + (V + 0) 2 + W 2 ] = p a + |F 2 , 

and applied to the free surface of the jet, where p = p 0> 
u 2 + v 2 + w 2 + 2Vv = 0. 

Assuming the induced velocities so small that their squares can 
be neglected, only the last term 2Vv is of importance and the 
boundary condition for the jet therefore becomes 

v = 0. 

On the further assumption that the lift of the airfoil, and 
consequently the deviation in the direction of the jet, is small, the 
problem is simplified by taking v = 0 on the original undisturbed 
jet instead of on the actual deflected one. Therefore it is 
seen that the boundary condition for a stream between solid 
walls is such that the normal velocity component is zero while 
for a free jet the tangential component v has to be zero. 

In the same manner as in the closed wind tunnel, the actual 
flow in a free jet is obtained by the superposition of the flow cut 
out from an infinite atmosphere and a secondary flow which 
has the velocities — v at the surface of the jet. If <£ is the poten- 
tial of this velocity field, the boundary condition on the surface 
of the jet is d^/dy = —v. An integration along the generators 
of the cylinder then gives 

Hv) = —f V vdy. 

— 00 

The lower limit of this integration expresses the fact that at a 
great distance from the test wing (y = — °o ) the potential of the 
secondary flow & is zero. Thus the condition that the secondary 
velocity field has the prescribed values — v at the jet boundary is 
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equivalent to the condition that the values of the potential are 
given on the boundary and the problem therefore is that of 
finding a function without singularities inside the jet while the 
values of this function are given on the boundary of the jet. 
This problem is known as the “first problem of potential theory.” 

122. Calculation of the Influence for a Circular Cross Section. 
The problem for the solid walled channel as well as that for the 
free jet admits of the easiest solution for the circular cross section. 
The problem reduces to finding the action of an “inverted” 
airfoil, i.e., of a body found from the original airfoil by a 
mirroring process involving reciprocal radii. The circulation 
around this inverted wing has to be taken in the same sense as 
around the actual wing for the case of a solid walled channel 
and with the opposite sign for a free jet. The calculations have 
been carried out in detail for a straight monoplane in the middle 
of the jet, an elliptical lift distribution being assumed. Letting 
the span be b, the diameter of the jet be d, and £ = 2 x/d, where x 
is the distance from the center of the wing, it is found that 

™' (l) = + + § |4 + m * 6 +-••)• 


The added drag due to this velocity consequently becomes 


D' 


L 2 


Trd 2 pV 2 \ 


1 + 


16 ' 


+ 


64 


- j + 



This expression for the additional drag is exactly true for straight 
monoplanes with an elliptical lift distribution; however, it is also 
valid with a good approximation for all usual wing systems of 
which the dimensions relative to the diameter of the jet are not 
too great. The expression for the induced drag was found on 
page 202, namely, 

4|F 2 S' 


Denoting the cross section of the jet ird 2 /4 by Sa, the first approxi- 
mation of the total induced drag of an airfoil in an air jet of 
circular cross section becomes 


D = 
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For the solid walled channel it was stated that the circulation 
around the inverted wing has to have the same sign as the circu- 
lation round the actual wing. This results in a decrease in the 
induced drag due to the channel walls which is of the same amount 
as the increase in drag with the free jet. Therefore the approx- 
imate formula for the total induced drag in the tunnel is 


D = 


L 2 / 1 
4E 



In order to obtain an appreciation of the numerical value of 
this correction, we consider a wing of which the span is equal 
to half the jet diameter or So = 4 S'. Here the correction equals 
12.5 per cent of the induced drag. In order to determine 
the drag in the free atmosphere, this amount has to be subtracted 
from test results in the jet. The more exaet formula for the 
correction gives 0.1262 instead of 0.125. It is seen therefore 
that for most practical cases the approximate formula is suffi- 
ciently accurate not only for elliptical wings but also for wings 
with constant lift distribution where the more exact value gives 
0.127. 

Glauert 1 has made an analogous calculation for the influence 
of channels of rectangular cross section. 

In case of wings of great chord dimension with respect to 
the diameter of the wind tunnel, the variation of the secondary 
velocities along the chord cannot be neglected. A theory taking 
account of this effect has also been developed with the result that 
the wing model under test in a jet has to be given a slightly 
increased curvature as compared with the original wing in free 
air. 

1 Glauert, H., The Interference of Wind-channel Walls on the Aero- 
dynamic Characteristics of an Aerofoil, Repts. and Mem. Nat. Adv. Comm. 
Aeronautics (London), vol. 1, p. 118, 1923-1924. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND APPARATUS 

A. PRESSURE AND VELOCITY MEASUREMENTS 

123. General Remarks on Pressure Measurement in Fluids 
and Gases. — When measuring the pressure at a point in the 
interior of a liquid or gas, it is impossible to avoid the insertion of 
a foreign body, namely, the measuring apparatus, into the fluid at 
that point. For static conditions this is not important since the 
state of pressure of the fluid in the direct vicinity of the measur- 
ing instrument is not disturbed by it. On account of the finite 
dimensions of the instrument the average pressure over a small 
area is measured instead of the exact pressure at a point. This 
value, however, can be approximated by making the apparatus 
sufficiently small. 

The conditions are fundamentally different when the fluid is in 
motion because in that case the velocity and pressure are dis- 

— =- turbed in the neighborhood of the instru- 

~ — i ■ ■ ..I ^ ment. For instance, there must be a stag- 

~ ' ^ nation point on the apparatus where the 

— -* fluid velocity is zero so that the pressure 

measured at this point would be p/2-w i too 
large, w being the undisturbed velocity 
i; (see Art. 2). 

i: :i 124. Static Pressure. — If the velocity w 

Fig. 184.— Disk for * s s0 l ar S e that the stagnation pressure 
measuring static pres- pj 2-w 2 cannot be neglected with respect to 
SUIe ' the pressure in the undisturbed fluid (the 

static pressure), it is not sufficient to decrease the dimensions of 
the instrument, but it is necessary to make its shape such that 
the flow is disturbed as little as possible. 

A shape as shown in Fig. 184 serves the purpose. A thin 
circular tube is closed at the top by a very thin disk pierced in the 
middle. If the disk is placed in the direction of the velocity, 
the flow at the location of the hole is hardly influenced by it so 
that the pressure at this point is the same as if the disk did not 

226 
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c 


Fig. 185. — Static tube. 


exist. However, if the disk is inclined under a small angle with 
respect to the direction of flow, a marked influence is felt and the 
measured pressure does not correspond to the pressure of the 

undisturbed fluid at that point. 

Owing to this great sensitivity 
against angular deviations the disk 
is hardly ever used any more. 

The static tube shown in Fig. 185 
is more advantageous in this 
respect. It is a thin tube held 
parallel to the flow with a number 
of small holes in the side. Here the recorded pressure is much 
less dependent on the angular position, which will be discussed 
in detail in Art. 126. 

A relatively simple problem is the measurement of the pressure 
at a solid wall along which the fluid flows, since in this case it is 

not necessary to introduce a foreign body 

— a*. into the flow. A small hole is drilled in the 

wall at the point where the static pressure 
is to be measured, as shown in Fig. 186. 
The fluid flows past the hole but remains at 
rest in the hole itself if its dimensions are 
sufficiently small. The fact that the veloc- 
Fig. 186.— -Hole in wall ity is different outside and inside the hole 
for measuring static j s no £ j n contradiction to Bernoulli’s 
pre&buie. equation, since the Bernoulli constant 

for the two regions is different (see Art. 58, “Fundamentals” 1 ). 

Owing to the influence of viscosity there is some sucking action 
which becomes smaller with decreasing hole diameter. Accord- 
ing to Fuhrmann 2 the actual pressure exceeds the measured 
pressure by about 1 per cent of the stagnation pressure for a hole 
diameter of about in* I n other words, if po denotes the 
actual pressure, p the measured pressure, and w the velocity of 
the fluid flowing along the hole, we have 



Po = p + 0.0l|u> 2 . 


1 See footnote, p. 3. 

2 Ftthrmaistn, G., Theoretical and Experimental Investigations on Bal- 
loon Models (German), Dissertation, Gottingen, 1912; Jahrb. Motorluft- 
schiffstudiengesellschaftj vol. 5, p. 63, 1911-1912. 
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It was seen that for the measurement of static pressure it is of 
importance that the flow is not disturbed at the point where the 
pressure is to be measured. For instance, it is necessary to 

make sure that no burr exists 
at the mouth of the hole. 
Small inaccuracies in this 
respect lead to completely 
false results. It is therefore 
recommended to shape the 
hole approximately as shown 
in Fig. 186. 

125. Total Pressure. — The 



Fig. 187. — Pitot tube for measuring total pressure, i.C., the sum 
total pressure. 0 f s ^ a ^j c pressure and the 

stagnation pressure can be measured much more easily than 
the static pressure by itself. Introducing into the flow an 
open tube, as shown in Fig. 187, causes the velocity of the 
fluid to become, zero in the opening of the tube so that, 
according to Bernoulli's equation, in this stagnation point the 


pressure is increased by ^ w 2 . If p 3 denotes the static pressure in 

the stagnation point, it is seen that 
the instrument measures the total 

pressure p t = p s + ^ w 2 . This tube 

is known as the “ Pitot tube” after 
its inventor. 1 

It is evident that if the static pres- 
sure is known, a measurement of the 
total pressure immediately allows of 
a calculation of the velocity w, 
namely, 

^ P*)* Fig. 188. — Measurement of 

dynamic pressure by means of 

This method of velocity measure- mercur F* 
ment is used very often. For instance, if the velocity at any 
point in the interior of a fluid or gas flowing through a pipe has 
to be measured, a Pitot tube is inserted into it giving the total 
pressure (see Figs. 188 and 189). Since the static pressure is 

i Pit OT> Description of a Machine for the Measurement of Velocity of 
Flowing Water (French), Mem. acad. sci., p. 172, 1732, 
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constant across the cross section, it can be measured at the 
pipe wall as described before. The difference between the 
total pressure and the static pres- 
sure can then be measured immedi- 
ately as shown in the figures. 

126. Velocity Measurement with 
Pitot -static Tube. — In order to 
measure a velocity directly, an 
instrument has been designed in 
which the static pressure and the 
total pressure can be measured at the 
same time. Such an apparatus was 
first used by D. W. Taylor 1 and con- 
sists of a combination of a Pitot tube 
with a static tube. For an under- 
standing of the limitations of this _ 

. Fig. 189. — Measurement of 

instrument the pressure distribution dynamic pressure by means of 

around a blunt-nosed hollow cylinder the fluid itself * 
is of importance. This distribution can be found experimentally 
(see Art. 85) by drilling into the hollow cylinder a number of 
very small holes which are all sealed up with the exception of one 
of them. The interior of the cylinder is then connected to a 
manometer. Inserting the cylinder into a flowing fluid with 
velocity w and measuring the pressures on the various holes one 
after another, the pressure distribution as depicted in Fig. 64 is 
found. Therefore, if the pressures are measured at the stagna- 
tion point of the cylinder as well as at the point where there is 
static pressure in Fig. 63, and if these two pressures are then 
connected to a manometer, the difference 

Vt - p* = 

will be found at once. For practical reasons, however, the 
apparatus is made in a somewhat different form. Figure 64 or 
190 shows that a very small error in the location of the static 
holes leads to a considerable error in the pressure. Therefore it is 
more accurate to locate these holes farther away from the nose 
of the cylinder where the vacuum decreases asymptotically 
toward zero. Considering further that the stem of the apparatus 
causes an increased pressure distributed in the manner shown in 
1 Taylor, D. W., Heating Ventilating Mag., p. 21, 1905. 
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Fig. 190, it is comparatively easy to find a location where the 
vacuum due to the nose of the cylinder is equal to the increased 
pressure due to the stem. 

It has thus been found that the shape and the dimensions 
of the component parts of the apparatus are of importance for the 



Fig, 190. — Pressure distribution on a blunt body, considering also the effect of 

the stem. 


results to be obtained. 1 The dimensions given in Fig. 191, which 
are due to Prandtl, have given good results. 

It is to be noted that, for a flow in which the velocity oscillates 
rapidly about a certain mean value in magnitude but has a 



Fig. 191. — Pitot-static tube of Prandtl’s design. 


constant direction, the reading of the manometer or its mean 
value does not correspond to the mean value of the velocity, since 
the apparatus measures pressures which are proportional to the 
squares of the velocity. This point may become important in 
the measurement of velocities in turbulent flows (see Art. 33). 

1 Kumbrtjch, H., Measurement of Flowing Air by Means of Pitot-static 
Tubes (German), Forschungsarbeiten F. D. vol. 240, 1921. 
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The Prandtl tube is a very reliable instrument since its read- 
ings are little dependent on the angle a with respect to the direc- 
tion of flow. As is shown in Fig. 192, the total pressure p t 
as well as the static pressure p s 
varies considerably with a change 
in angle a but in such a manner 
that their difference p t — p s , which 
determines the velocity, is hardly 
affected for angles up to a — 17 
deg. 

Another form of Pitot-static 
tube, which is extensively used in 
the United States and England, is 
the one due to Brabble (Fig. 193). 

This apparatus, as well as the 
one of Prandtl, has a propor- 
tionality factor 1 so that it does not need any calibration. It 
is slightly more sensitive to angular deviations than Prandtl’s 
instrument. 



in direction of Prandtl’s tube. 



ct mTT^^Srr crD 

Fig. 1^3. — Pitot-static tube of Brabble’s design. 


The influence of the turbulence of the flow on the readings of 
the instrument will not be discussed in detail here, but the reader 
is referred to the publication by Kumbruch. 1 It appears that for 
any form of instrument the reading is about 4 per cent high for 
very turbulent flows. 

1 See footnote, p. 230. 
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127. Determination of the Direction of the Velocity. —The 
measurement of the direction of the velocity is relatively 
— V complicated. The apparatus 

/ \ shown in Fig. 194 consisting of a 

/ (( disk with openings on either side 

( [[ 0 shows a difference between the 

V 7 pressures on the two faces except 

s' when the direction of the disk 

coincides with the direction of 

the flow. Therefore if the disk 
Fig. 194. — Disk for measuring direc- IS held along the direction of the 
tion of velocity and static pressure, velocity, a pressure gauge shows 

a zero reading. This method, however, is of use only for velocity 
fields which are fairly constant over large regions. In cases 


where the velocity varies considerably from 
point to point, the instrument of Fig. 195 
has to be used, consisting of two Pitot 
tubes under 90 deg. If the manometer 
does not show any deviation, the direction 
of the flow is under 45 deg. with either 
tube. The relation between the manometer 
reading and the direction of the flow has to 
be found by calibration. 1 

Other instruments for the measurement 



of velocity will be considered later. First, 
some methods of pressure measurement 
will be discussed. 

128. Fluid Manometers. — If the two 
water pressures to be measured are con- 
nected by means of rubber tubing to the 
legs of a U-shaped glass tube containing 
mercury, of which the specific gravity in 
water is y Ml 2 the equilibrium condition is 
(Fig. 196) 



Fig. 195. — Two per- 
pendicular Pitot tubes 
for determining direction 
of velocity. 



Lavender, T., A Direction and Velocity Meter for Use in Wind-tunnel 
Work, Repts. and Mem. Nat, Adv. Comm. Aeronautics [London), No. 844, 
1923. 

2 The term “specific gravity in water” in this connection means the specific 
gravity minus the buoyancy due to water, i.e., jm = Tmercury - Twater. 
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If 7 w denotes the specific gravity of the flowing fluid (water), we 
have 

Vt ~ V> = = 7j~U> 2 , 

so that 

^ _ 7w W 2 ^ 
y m 2 q 

and, since for water 7 ^ = 1 , 

w = y/2ghy M - 

Considering that the specific gravity of mercury is 13.6 and 
consequently that y M = 12 . 6 , we have for g = 386 in./sec 2 : 

w = \/2 X 386 X 12 . Qh = 98.6 '\/h in./sec 
(velocity of water with mercury as manometer fluid). 

Therefore a level difference in the manometer of 4 in mercury 
corresponds to a , velocity of about 16 
ft/sec. Assuming that a level difference 
of 0.01 m. is the limit of accuracy of the 
manometer, the smallest velocity that can 
be measured with this method is about 10 
in./sec. Using the water itself as the 
manometer fluid (Fig. 189), we have 

w = V2 X 386 X h = 27.8 s/h in./sec 
(velocity of water with water as 

manometer fluid). 

For pressure measurements or velocity 
measurements in gases, the method remains Fl °- 19 n'^^g* ube ma ~ 
practically the same; only a manometer 

fluid of small specific gravity, for instance water 'or alcohol, is used 
for the usual gas pressures. Since the specific gravity of water 
referred to air of room temperature and usual barometric pressure 
is 

= g00 

7Air 

we have 

w — -\/2 X 386 X 800 X h = 780 y/h in./sec 
(velocity of air with water as manometer fluid). 
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A level difference of 0.01 in. water therefore corresponds to an 
air velocity of 6.5 ft/sec., which shows that for small air velocities 
the level diff erence has to be measured very accurately. 

With the usual U-tube mercury manometer without special 
optical appendages, level differences can be estimated down to 
about 0.004 in., whereas for water on account of capillary phenom- 
ena the reading cannot be trusted with any better accuracy than 
about 0.04 in. Therefore in all cases where accuracy is required, 
the water of the manometer is replaced by organic fat-dissolving 
fluids, like alcohol, toluol, etc. If y is the specific gravity of this 
manometer fluid as compared to water, the above formula for 
velocity has to be changed to 

w = 780-\Ay- 

With these organic fluids, the accuracy is increased to about 
0.010 in. so that with this method air velocities down to about 
6 ft/sec can be measured. For still smaller velocities or pressures 
special sensitive manometers have to be used. 

129 . Sensitive Pressure Gauges. — The sensitivity of fluid 
manometers is increased either by special optical devices for 
observing the meniscus or by inclining the 
5 legs of the gauge at an angle. A third 
method which is used rather seldom consists 
of replacing the air column by a fluid 
lighter than water and not miscible with 
it, as for instance kerosene or amyl acetate. 
The instrument has to be completely filled 
with liquid. In this manner only the 
difference in the specific gravities of the 
two fluids is acting; for water and kerosene 
this is about 0.2. The method which is five 
times as sensitive (and could even be made 
more sensitive by a suitable choice of 
Fig. 197.— Micro- liquids) has the disadvantage that the 

manometer where sen- men i scus between water, kerosene, and glass 
sitivity is obtained by . . ’ ° . 

lens system for reading is not so distinct as between -air, alcohol, 
height of meniscus. and glasg> 

With the usual sensitive manometers one of the legs of the 
U-tube is transformed into a basin of relatively large cross 
section (Figs. 197 and 198). This has the advantage that only 
one reading has to be made, since the change in level in the 
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basin can be either neglected or subsequently corrected. This 
decreases the error of the procedure by 50 per cent. For instance, 
if the diameter of the basin is 4 in. and that of the other leg M in., 
the fluid level in the basin sinks (M/ 4) 2 , i.e ., one sixty-fourth part 
of the change in level in the other leg. The readings of the 
manometer in this example therefore have to be increased by 
one sixty-fourth to correct for the change in level in the basin. 

Modern constructions of inclined manometers are usually such 
that the inclined leg can be swiveled round its connection with 
the basin. By this device several ranges of the instrument and 
several regions of accuracy can be obtained. Let A p be the pres- 
sure difference in inches of water, a the angle of the inclined leg 



with respect to the horizontal, l the travel of the meniscus in 
inches, and y the specific gravity of the manometer fluid, then we 
have (see Fig. 198) 

A p = ly sin a , 

if the level change in the basin is neglected. It is thus seen that 
the sensitivity becomes greater for smaller angles a. For 
inclinations down to about sin a = Mbj this kind of manometer 
can be used without any special precautions; for still smaller 
inclinations, however, the errors due to capillary action become 
more and more serious. These errors can be avoided only by 
very careful calibration. 

Assuming that a change in the meniscus can be observed with 
an accuracy of 0.01 in., this travel of the meniscus with an 
inclination of one twenty-fifth and alcohol as a manometer 
fluid (specific gravity 0.8) corresponds to a pressure 

A p = 0.01 X Mb X 0.8 = 0.32 • 10” 3 in. (water). 

With this instrument therefore an air velocity as small as 
15 in. /sec can be measured. 

The calibration of inclined-leg pressure gauges is accomplished 
by putting a carefully weighed quantity Q of the manometer 
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fluid into the basin and observing the travel of the meniscus due 
to this. If A be the cross section of the basin, the amount Q 
increases the level by Q/yA and therefore is equivalent to an air 
pressure of Ap = hy - Q/A. By repeating this procedure a 
number of times a complete calibration curve p = f(l) can be 
obtained. 

For very small inclinations (under one twenty-fifth) this 
calibration has to be done in small steps for the individual parts 
of the entire capillary tube in order to determine the errors of 
the capillary tube itself. 

An improvement in this instrument giving still greater accuracy 
is due to Rosenmuller. 1 His apparatus is shown schematically 



in Fig. 199. Instead of determining the pressure difference 
from the travel of the meniscus (which includes all the errors 
of the capillary), the inclined capillary tube is swiveled until 
the original zero reading is established. The angle through 
which the capillary is turned can be read off a micrometer screw 
T. By suitable construction of the pitch of the screw, one 
division of T corresponds to 0.001-mm water pressure, which 
constitutes the sensitivity of the instrument. The advantages 
of this construction are that the irregularities of the capillary 
tube do not enter into the result and that the reading can be 
accomplished in a relatively short time (about 3 min). 

If such a great sensitivity is not necessary and if a greater 
range of velocities is to be measured (up to about 12 in. water 
corresponding to about 230 ft/sec wind velocity), the precision 
manometer with vertical leg developed by the Aerodynamic 

M., New Measuring Apparatus of Air Velocities (Ger- 
man), Messtechnik, vol. 2, p. 343, 1926. 
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Institute of Gottingen is to be recommended. 1 The sensitivity 
of this instrument is due to the fact that the meniscus can be 
observed very accurately. Parallel to the manometer tube there 
is a scaled guide carrying a vernier, a lens in front of the tube, and 
a concave mirror M behind it (Fig. 200). This mirror gives an 
inverted real image of the meniscus. The carriage is adjusted to 
such a position that the actual meniscus seen through the lens 



is just touching the inverted meniscus of the mirror, which 
can be done very accurately. In this position the vernier is read 
by means of a second lens which allows a determination of the 
position of the carriage to 0.002 in. close. For very rapidly 
varying pressures two different degrees of damping can be inserted 
by means of two capillary tubes T. Another precision manom- 
eter with a range of 4- to 6-in. water pressure with a sensitivity of 
0.0004 in. water has been brought on the market by the Askania 
Works, Berlin. 

1 Prandtl, L., Gdttinger Ergebnisse, vol. I, p. 44, Munich, 1921. 
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For still greater sensitivities (to about 0.04 mil water) with 
a smaller range (about 2 in.) special manometers have been 
constructed. Among these the most important one is the 
Chattock gauge developed in England. 1 The instrument, shown 
schematically in Fig. 201, consists of a glass U-tube of somewhat 

extraordinary shape which is 
attached to a metal frame that 
can be tilted round an axis. The 
two pressures are connected to 
the two reservoirs right and left, 
which are half filled with water (or 
with a salt solution of specific 
gravity 1.07). If the vessel in the 
middle would be filled with the 
same liquid, a flow of the salt solu- 
tion from the outer vessel of greater 
pressure to that of lower pressure 
could not be detected in the middle 
Fig. 20 1 .-mcromanometer vesgel I n order to show a displace- 

ment from the high-pressure side to 
the low-pressure side, the middle vessel is filled with castor oil, 
which does not mix with water. The glass tube connecting the left 
vessel to the middle reservoir protrudes into the castor oil, and the 
salt solution forms a very distinct meniscus with the oil on the top 
of the tube. This meniscus is viewed through a microscope with 
crossed wires. If a very small pressure difference occurs between 
the two extreme vessels, the shape of the meniscus between the 
salt solution and the castor oil deforms. This deformation is 
made to disappear by giving the proper inclination to the frame 
carrying the glass vessels, which is done by turning a micrometer 
screw from the reading of which the pressure difference can be 
calculated. The sensitivity of this micromanometer is 6 * 10" 6 in. 
of water according to Chattock. 

A similar manometer of the same sensitivity but with a range 
of 6 in. has been described by Douglas; 2 see also the paper by 

1 Chattock, A. P., Note on a Sensitive Pressure Gauge being an appendix 
to: On the Specific Velocities of Ions in the Discharge from Points, Phil. 
Mag. t 1901, p. 79; see also J. It. Pannell, Experiments with a Tilting Manom- 
eter for Small Pressure Differences, Engineering , vol. 96, p. 343, 1913. 

2 Douglas, G. P., Note on a Large-range Manometer for Wind-tunnel 
Work, Repts . and Mem . Nat , Adv. Comm . Aeronautics {London) , vol. 1, p. 110, 
1919-1920. 
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Duncan. 1 A manometer of very great sensitivity (about 4 • 10~ 7 - 
in. water) has been described by Fry. 2 

Another manometer of rather great sensitivity has been 
developed in the Aerodynamic Institute, Aachen. 3 Two vessels 
V± and V 2 of accurate cylindrical shape to which the pressures 
are connected contain two floats which are rigidly attached to 
each other and carry a mirror between them. The pressure 
difference causes a difference in the "water level between the 
vessels V± and V 2 which turns the connection between the floats 
and consequently the mirror. This angular deviation of the 
mirror is observed with a telescope. The sensitivity of the instru- 
ment is about 10~ 4 in. of water. A disadvantage of this manom- 
eter is that relatively large amounts of water have to be moved 
by very small forces so that it requires from 30 to 45 min to 
obtain one reading. 

Finally, we mention an air micromanometer made by Edel- 
mann & Sohn, Munich. 4 In this instrument, the air from the 
spot where its pressure is to be measured is blown through a 
nozzle against a small mica vane attached to a torsion wire. The 
angle of torsion of the mica vane is measured by means of a 
mirror attached to the same wire. The sensitivity is said to be 
about 4 * 10“ 6 in. of water. 

Recording manometers have been constructed on the principle 
of either the aneroid barometer or utilizing floats. Wiesels- 
berger 5 has constructed an aneroid barometer which has also 
been adapted 6 to the registration of the velocity of an airplane 
relative to the surrounding air. 

130. Vane -wheel Instruments, — Besides the Pitot tubes dis- 
cussed in Art. 126, there exist a number of instruments which 
require calibration before they can be used. 

The most important among these utilize wheels with vanes or 
buckets. For water measurements the usual rotary-disk water 

1 Duncan, W. J., On a Modification of the Chattock Gauge, Designed 
to Eliminate the Change of the Zero with Temperature, Tech. Rept . 1069, 
Aero. Research Comm., 1927, p. 848, London, 1928. 

2 Fry, J. D., A New Micromanometer, Phil. Mag., vol. 25, p. 494, 1913. 

3 Ermish, H., Flow and Pressure Distribution of Obstacles as a Function 
of Reynolds’ Number (German), Abhandl. Aero. Inst., Tech. Hochschule 
Aachen, vol. 6, p. 21, Berlin, 1927. 

4 Z. Ohrenheilk., vol. 56, p. 344. 

5 Wieselsberger, C., Gottinger Ergebnisse, vol. 2, p. 6, Munich, 1923. 

6 Wieselsberger, C,, A Manometer for Recording Flying Speeds (Ger- 
man), Z. Flugtech. Motorluftschiffahrt, .vol. 12, p. 1, 1921. 
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meters fall under this class, whereas for air-speed measurements 
the instruments are known as anemometers, among which we 
have to distinguish between vane- or wind-mill type anemometers 
and hemispherical-cup anemometers. The number of revolu- 
tions of the instrument is read off on a revolution counter, but 
there are also constructions where the wheel operates an electric 
bell after a certain number of revolutions. The time elapsed 
between two strokes on the bell is determined by means of a 
stop watch. The calibration of water meters of this type can 
be accomplished by towing them with a constant velocity through 
water at rest. The calibration of anemometers for small wind 
velocities up to 30 ft/sec is done mostly on the rotating arm 
(see Art. 140). The relative air velocity of the anemometer is 
equal to the arm velocity corrected by the wind which is caused 

by the moving arm. For large veloci- 
ties (above 15 ft/sec) anemometers are 
usually calibrated in the artificial air 
stream of a wind tunnel and compared 
with the readings of a Pitot tube. 

Owing to the considerable inertia of 
the vanes, all instruments of this type 
indicate only the mean value of the 
velocity with respect to time. In wind 
of varying intensity the readings of the 
anemometer show a considerable phase 
lag with respect to the wind velocity. 1 
Gusts of wind of very short duration 
cannot be measured with this kind of 
apparatus. In case an anemometer is 
used for the determination of the veloci- 
ties in a pipe, it is to be considered 
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Fig. 202.— Constant-volt- 
age hot-wire anemometer; the that, Owing to the volume which the 
bridge voltage is kept instrument takes up in the pipe, the 

indicated velocities are higher than 
those in the undisturbed pipe. With the usual anemometer 
placed in a pipe of about 10 in. diameter this error amounts to 
about 3 per cent. 


1 Scheenk, O., On the Errors Due to Inertia in the Readings of Hemi- 
spherical Anemometers in Wind of Varying Intensity (German), Z. tech . 
Phyxik, vol. 10, p. 57, 1929. 
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131. Electrical Methods of Velocity Measurement. — Another 
method of measuring velocities is based on the fact that an 
electrically heated wire exposed to the air stream cools off and 
consequently changes its electric resistance. This method is 
especially valuable for moderately small air velocities. The 
hot wire which is usually very thin (0.5 to 5 mils diameter) is 
connected in a Wheatstone bridge circuit (Fig. 202), which 
makes the measurement of a small change in the resistance 
extremely accurate. This sort of instrument is usually calibrated 
on the rotating arm. 



Fig. 203. — Calibration curve of a constant-voltage hot-wire anemometer. 

Hot-wire anemometers are used in two kinds of circuits: 
(1) constant-voltage and (2) constant-resistance circuits. With 
the first method the voltage across the bridge is kept constant 
after having been adjusted to such a value that the galvanometer 
shows zero current when the hot wire is in still air. As soon 
as the air starts flowing, the hot wire cools off and the galva- 
nometer shows a reading which is related to the wind velocity in 
a manner determinable by calibration. This circuit was first 
suggested by Weber 1 and was developed further by King. 2 It 
is useful only for very small air velocities, but in this range it 

1 Webeb, L., Schriften natvrwiss. Ver. Schleswig-Holstein, vol. 2, p. 
313, 1894. 

2 King, R. O., Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), A, vol. 214, p. 373, 1914; 
Phil. Mag., vol. 29, p. 556, 1915; J. Franklin Inst., vol. 181, p. 1, 1916. 
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is extremely sensitive, the velocity being determinable down 
to 0.2 in./sec. 1 Since the very thin platinum wire, which 

is usually heated to a dull-red heat, 
is cooled off considerably by rather 
small air velocities, a further increase 
in the velocity results only in a rela- 
tively slight further cooling and con- 
sequent change in resistance. Owing 
to this fact, the method of constant 
voltage is not very sensitive for larger 
air velocities. Figure 203 shows the 
relation between air velocity and gal- 
vanometer reading for an instrument 
with 4-mils wire diameter. 

With the second method the resist- 
ance across bridge 

Fig. 204. — Constant-resist- is increased to such a value that the 
ance hot-wire anemometer; the wire which was originally cooled off 

temperaUire^o/the^olTwiie are h 7 the air current is again brought 
kept constant by varying the up to its first temperature (Fig. 204). 
bridge voltage. The temperature of the hot wire and 

consequently its resistance are kept constant by varying the 
bridge voltage so that the galvanometer reading remains zero. 
The current in the hot wire is read by means of a voltmeter which 
gives a measure for the air velocity. This method has been 
improved by Callendar (see King 2 ) so that the calibration curve 
of the instrument is practically a straight line even for very small 
air velocities. The calibration curves for the various types of 
hot-wire anemometers are shown in Fig. 205. 

Another method for obtaining a practically straight-line 
characteristic is by using a compensating hot wire, as shown in 
Fig. 206. 3 The compensating hot wire H 1 H 2 is always kept in 
still air and the resistor is adjusted to such a value that if the 
main hot wire is also in still air the galvanometer reading is zero. 
When the air begins to flow, the galvanometer gives a certain 
reading which is practically proportional to the wind velocity, as 


1 Ovebbeck, A., Ann . Physik , vol. 56, 397, 1895; Dau, It., Dissertation, 
Kiel, 1912. 

2 King, It. O., The Measurement of Air Flow, Engineering , vol. 117, 
pp. 136, 249, 1924. 

3 Httgtfneakd, Mognatj, and Planiol, On a Compensated Hot-wire 
Anemometer (French), Compt . rend., vol. 176, p. 287, 1923. 
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shown by curve a, Fig. 207; curve b, for a constant-voltage 
hot-wire instrument, is shown for comparison. 



mm Wafer - 



mQ 

Fig. 206. — Hot-wire hook-up of 
Huguneard. 



Fig. 207. — Calibration curves ( a ) of 
Fig. 206 and Q>) of Fig. 202. 


For the special purpose of investigating the structure of the 
wind the Siemens & Halske Company in Berlin has put on the 
market an ingenious hot-wire recording instrument designed 
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by Gerdien. 1 This instrument automatically records the wind 
velocity with its smallest and fastest variations as well as its 
horizontal direction and its vertical component. 

132. Velocity Measurements in Pipes and Channels. — In case 
the mean velocity of gas or water in pipe lines has to be deter- 
mined (with a view toward finding the transported volume), it is 
possible to determine the velocity in a good many points of the 
cross section by means of a Pitot tube or a hot-wire anemometer. 
This method is very laborious, especially for non-circular cross 
sections, and, moreover, its accuracy is not great on account of 
the rapid drop in velocity near the wall of the pipe. 

The method of finding the mean velocity by means of the 
pressure variations due to cross-sectional variations has been 
found more practical. Bernoulli's equation states that the 

pressure p 0 is decreased by an amount |( w 2 — w 0 2 ) when the 

velocity is increased from to w: 


If the cross-sectional area drops from A to a, the continuity 
equation is 

a 


so that 



Owing to the non-uniform velocity distribution in the pipe above 
the location of the measurement, this velocity has to be corrected 
by a certain factor, the “velocity coefficient," which is to be 
determined by calibration for each shape of pipe. 

133. Venturi Meter. — Certain difficulties are encountered 
in attempting to restore the original pressure by decreasing the 
velocity to its original value. In order to do this, it is necessary 
to increase the cross section very gradually from the narrowest 
section to the original cross section. This type of arrangement, 
shown in Fig. 208, is called a Venturi meter. Herschel 2 first 

1 Gerdien, H., The Anemoklinograph, an Apparatus for the Investiga- 
tion of the Structure of the Wind (German), Jahrb. wiss . Gesellsch. Flugtech 
vol. 2, 1913-1914. 

2 Herschel, Cl., The Venturi Meter, paper read before the Am . Soc , 
Civil Eng., December, 1887. 
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suggested its use for the measurement of delivered volume in 
pipe lines. In order to find the relation between the pressure 
difference and the mean velocity 
in the pipe a calibration curve 
of a geometrically similar 
Venturi meter has to be known, 
and in cases where the velocity 
of approach is not very small 
with respect to the velocity in 
the throat this geometrical Sim- Fig. 208.— Flow through Venturi 

ilarity has to be extended to the d^butbn^ongV^center iLTthe 
approach as well. For Venturi dashed curve along the wall, 
tubes of the shape shown in 

Fig. 208 the velocity coefficient is approximately 1.00. 

134. Orifices. — In spite of the fact that with a Venturi meter 
the pressure drop is very small (about 15 to 20 per cent of the 




Fig. 209. — Flow through rounded-approach orifice, full and dashed lines as in 

Fig. 208. 


pressure drop in the throat), its practical application is limited 
by its large size. Therefore standardized orifices as shown in 
Figs. 209 and 210 are used more frequently. The pressure 



diagrams in these two figures show that with this kind of appara- 
tus the loss in pressure is from 60 to 70 per cent of the pressure 
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drop in the orifice. The velocity coefficient a has been found to 
be 0.96 to 0.98 with the standardized (German) rounded-approach 
orifice (Fig. 209). For the sharp-edged orifice shown in Fig. 210 
the coefficient depends very much upon the ratio of the cross 
sections a/ A. For instance, for a/ A = 0.15, we have a = 0.61, 
whereas for a/ A = 0.75, the velocity coefficient is a = 0.91. 1 

136. Weirs. — For the measurements of velocity in open chan- 
nels, weirs are used most frequently. The height h of the undis- 
turbed water level above the crest of 
the weir is a measure for the discharge 
per unit of time (Fig. 211). It is 
* — necessary to ventilate the weir, i.e. } to 
let air pass freely under the jet. In 
_ . the absence of this precaution a 

Fig. 211. — Flow over weir. .... _ ^ , 

vacuum will be created under the jet, 
which will pull the jet down and increase the discharge. With 
ventilated weirs an accuracy of 99.5 per cent can be obtained. 2 

Since the difference in height between the water level and the 
crest of the weir in general is small, its measurement has to be 
carried out with precision. The usual method is to have a 
micrometer screw with a sharp conical point entirely submerged 
in the water. This point is screwed up until it touches the 
water surface, which can be observed very accurately since at 
that moment the point itself and its reflected image coincide on 
the surface. The observation is made from below through a 
glass window in the side of the tank. 

136. Other Methods for Volume Measurement. — For small 


volumes of either water or gas, the method of direct weighing is 
useful. The amount discharged from the pipe is collected in a 
suitable vessel during a definite interval of time and then either* 
the volume or the weight is accurately determined. For gases 
the possible error due to temperature changes has to be 
considered. 


Besides the method of direct weighing, volumes in small 
quantities can be measured by ordinary domestic water or gas 
meters as well as by the method of salt titration. 

1 Volume Measurement with Standardized Orifices (German), V. D. I., 
Berlin, 1930; Mueller, H., and H. Peters, Correction Factors for Standard- 
ized Orifices (German), Z. V. D. vol. 73, 1929. 

2 Rehbock, Th., Discharge Measurements with Sharp-crested Weirs (Ger- 
man), Z. V. D . J., vol. 73, p. 817, 1929; de Thierry, G., and C. Matschoss, 
“The Hydraulic Laboratories of Europe” (German), p. 104, Berlin, 1926. 
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B. BRAG MEASUREMENTS 

137. The Various Methods. — Because of the fact that the drag 
on a body is the same whether the body is at rest and the air 
is moving or whether the body is moving and the air is at rest, 
there are two different methods of drag measurement. 

The first method, where the fluid is at rest, again has several 
modifications. 1 

The body may be attached to a carriage running on rails and 
towed through the fluid, or it may be permitted to fall down 
freely, guided only by a vertical guide wire, or again it may be 
mounted on the extremity of an arm which is rotated through 
still air. 

138. Towing Tests. — The method of towing the test specimen 
is restricted practically to water, as experience has shown it to 
be impractical for air. This is due to the fact that the carriage 
on which the body is mounted is also moving through the air 
and generally creates considerable disturbance in it. In case 
the experiment is conducted in the open, the irregularities of the 
free outside atmosphere are also very disturbing. Moreover, it is 
difficult to move the carriage with an accurately constant velocity. 
Any deviation from constant velocity will cause inertia forces 
in the test specimens, which may become of the same order 
of magnitude as the wind reactions. For a practical realization 
of this method the test track has to be very long, which makes the 
construction as well as the operation of such apparatus expensive. 

However, for drag measurements in water the method has been 
used very successfully, primarily of course in connection with 
the problem of ship resistance. Experimental tanks for this 
purpose can be found in many laboratories all over the world. 

139. The Method of Free Falling. — This procedure has been 
worked out only for air. The first experiments in this direction 
we owe to Piobert, Morin, and Didion (1835), 2 who reached 
velocities up to 30 ft/sec. They had an apparatus for recording 
the velocity. As soon as the velocity had become uniform, the 
drag was equal to the weight. The method was greatly improved 
by Cailletet and Colardeau (1892). 3 They dropped plane sur- 

1 The various methods used prior to 1910 are described in detail by G. 
Eiffel, “The Resistance of the Air” (French), Paris, 1910. 

2 Memoirs on the Laws of Air Resistance (French), Memorial de V Ar tiller ie, 
No. 5, 1842. 

3 Compt, rend vol. 115, p. 13, 1892. 
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faces of various shapes down from the Eiffel Tower and measured 
the relation between the time required and the height of fall. 
They reached velocities up to 90 ft/sec. Eiffel 1 brought this 
method to complete development (1905) and made an elaborate 
series of tests on various bodies with velocities up to 130 ft/sec. 

His apparatus is shown schemati- 
cally in Fig. 212. The whole appa- 
ratus is sliding down freely on two 
bearings along a tightly stretched 
vertical wire. The object under 
test, D, is attached to two springs 
SS, which expand proportionally to 
the drag of D. The extension of the 
springs is recorded on a rotating drum 
by means of a tuning fork. The 
drive of this drum is by means of a 
worm W and a friction wheel F. 
Owing to the vibrations of the tuning 
fork, the record is not a smooth 
curve but has little ripples on it 
which indicate the time. The 
abscissa of the drum record is pro- 
portional to the height of the fall 
and the ordinate is proportional to 
the drag. At the end of the fall 
the guiding wire becomes thicker so 
that the apparatus is brought to a 
stop. The entire mechanism is 
balanced by means of a body of small 

■ Fiq - 212.— Apparatus of Eiffel for resistance C, which is drawn in the 
falling experiments. - . , . ...... , ... 

sketch in dotted lines but really is 
situated on the other side of the wire. If Q is the weight of the 
test specimen and of all moving parts attached to it (tuning fork), 
w the velocity, and / the spring force, the drag D is 



since the product of mass and acceleration of the specimen D 
must be equal to the sum of all forces acting on it. The values 

1 Eiffel, G., “Experimental Researches on Air Resistance Conducted 
at the Eiffel Tower” (French), Paris, 1907. 
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of / and of dw/ dt can be read from the diagram. The disadvan- 
tage of all fall methods in general is that the recording apparatus 
has to move with the specimen. This is bound to affect the 
flow conditions behind the obstacle, which, as we know, are of 
great importance. 

140. Rotating-arm Measurements. — The method of drag 
measurement by the revolving arm has been used by various 
investigators, especially during the last century. The pioneer 
of aeronautics, O. Lilienthal, 1 made his fundamental experiments 
(1870) in this manner on flat and curved plates. Figure 213 
shows the apparatus used by him, which was also capable of 



Fig. 213. — Rotating-arm apparatus of Lilienthal. 


measuring the lift. The drive by means of falling weights 
is primitive in comparison with the later constructions of 
Langley 2 and Dines; 3 this was due, however, to the fact that 
Lilienthal had hardly any money for conducting his experiments, 
on which account he deserves all the more credit for his funda- 
mental researches. 

The main disadvantage of the rotating-arm method is that 
after one-half revolution the plate or obstacle does not pass any 
more through still air but through the wake of the other plate, 
which generally consists of very turbulent air. Moreover, owing 
to the rotation of the arms, the air is gradually put into rotation 
itself. This additional air velocity was recognized by Lilienthal 
but not considered in his calculations. It would be necessary 

1 Lilienthal, O., “The Flight of Birds as the Foundation of the Art of 
Flying” (German), Berlin, 1889. 

2 Langley, S. P., The Internal Work of the Wind, Phil. Mag., vol. 37, 
p. 425, 1897. 

s Dines, W. H., Some Experiments Made to Investigate the Connection 
between the Pressure and Velocity of the Wind, Quart. J. Meteorolog. Soc., 
vol. 15, 1889. 
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to measure this relative velocity by means of very sensitive 
vane-wheel or hot-wire anemometers. Another difficulty of 
this method is to take care of the action of centrifugal acceleration 
on the flow. Because of all these factors combined, the drag 
measurements with the rotating arm show serious errors and 
therefore the method is now hardly ever used. 

Another method which has become obsolete utilizes a pendulum 
and is associated with the names of Borda, Hergesell, and 
Frank. In this case the motion naturally is accelerated or 
decelerated all the time, and the velocities involved are very 
small. It has the same disadvantages as the rotating-arm 
method, namely, that the test specimen is moving through the 
turbulent air of its own wake. 




Fig. 214. — Lift- and drag-measuring apparatus of Lilienthal. 


Now we shall proceed to discuss the second general method of 
drag measurement, where the test specimen is at rest and the air 
is streaming with respect to it. 

141. Drag Measurement in the Natural Wind. — At first 
thought the simplest way of measuring the drag of a test specimen 
seems to be to subject it to the action of the natural wind, the 
velocity of which can be measured by means of one of the methods 
discussed before. In fact, this is the oldest procedure known. 
Besides his measurements on the rotating-arm apparatus, 
O. Lilienthal has made lift and drag determinations on planes 
inclined slightly with respect to the natural wind. The apparatus 
used by him is shown schematically in Fig. 214. He found that 
the drag values obtained in this manner were considerably 
different from those obtained by means of the rotating arm. 
Several commentators on Lilienthal’s work concluded from this 
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discrepancy that it made a difference whether the test specimen 
was moved with respect to the surrounding air or whether the 
air was moved with respect to the object. However, the matter 
can be easily explained by the fact that both methods are 
inherently very inaccurate. 

The drag measurement in a natural wind differs in two funda- 
mental points from the method of towing or of free falling. The 
free wind is always more or less turbulent, whereas an object 
towed through still air experiences a laminar flow at least at its 
front side. The other fundamental difference lies in the fact 
that the wind intensity depends very much on the distance from 
the ground. Exactly at the surface of the ground the wind 
velocity is zero, from which value it increases rapidly with the 
height above the ground. Very small hills or other unevennesses 
of the ground are capable of upsetting the test results completely. 
The natural wind, moreover, is seldom very steady in its magni- 
tude but is always more or less gusty. 

142. Advantages of Drag Measurement in an Artificial Air 
Stream. — In order to avoid the various difficulties of the free 
atmospheric wind, it has become customary to create artificial 
air streams by means of blowers and to study their action on the 
models. The advantages of this method are obvious. In the 
first place the various components of the force acting on the test 
model can be measured by means of sensitive scales, one after the 
other. For these measurements plenty of time can be taken, 
which improves their accuracy, whereas in the free wind all 
results have to be taken from recording instruments which are 
inherently less accurate. An advantage over the falling method is 
that all difficulties relating to inertia forces due to the necessary 
acceleration period are avoided. Furthermore it is possible to 
locate all measuring instruments outside the air stream, while the 
test model itself is held in place in the stream by means of thin 
wires or struts. For this reason, the errors arising from the 
fact that the air stream is affected not only by the test specimen 
but also by its supports are reduced to a minimum. 

With any measurement employing artificial air streams, it is 
of great importance, however, that the stream reach the model 
in as uniform a state as possible. We shall now proceed to a 
discussion of the various test set-ups in existence and shall 
examine to what extent the requirement of non-turbulence of the 
stream is satisfied. 
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C. WIND TUNNELS 

143. The First Open Wind Tunnels of Stanton and Riabou- 

tunnel was built by Stanton 1 in the 
National Physical Laboratory in 
London in 1903 (Fig. 215). The 
air was sucked by a ventilator B 
through an intake tube P and then 
flowed past the test model M. At 
this point the tube widened out to a 
box in which a very sensitive scale 
was mounted. The model was 
attached to one arm of the scale by 
means of a very thin strut. The 
maximum air velocity was 30 ft /sec; 
the diameter of the air stream 2 ft. 
Stanton and, after him, Riabou- 
chinsky found that even for small 
test specimens the drag is affected 
by the walls of the tube. For 
Fig. 215.— Wind tunnel of T. E. plates of more than 2 in. width 
Stanton ( 1903 ). about 8 per cent of the tube 

diameter), the drag per unit area increased rapidly with the 
width of the plate. 

On suggestions from Joukowsky a very elaborate experimental 
laboratory was built in 1906 in Moscow by Riabouchinsky. 2 
The tunnel had a diameter of 4 ft and a length of about 45 ft. 
The model was suspended in the middle of this tunnel, where the 
cylindrical walls were made of glass so that the model could be 
observed during the test. The vorticity of the air was diminished 
by arranging a rather large intake nozzle at the entrance of the 
tunnel and also by installing a number of honeycomb grids, with 
the result that the air velocity had variations less than 4 per cent 
of the mean. The wind velocity could be varied from 3 ft/sec to 
20 ft/sec. As in Stanton’s tunnel, the air was also sucked in by 
a blower since it had been shown by previous experiments that 
an air stream of this kind is far less turbulent than one blown into 
the tunnel. 

1 Stanton, T. E., On the Resistance of Plane Surfaces in a Uniform. Cur- 
rent of Air, Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., vol. 156, London, 1903—1904. 

“Riabouchinsky, D.: Bull. Inst, acrodynamique de Koutchino, vols. I, 
II, and III, Moscow, 1906, 1909. 
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144. The First Closed Wind Tunnels in Gottingen and Lon- 
don. — Prandtl in Gottingen (1907-1909) and Stanton in the 
National Physical Laboratory in London (1910) constructed 
closed wind tunnels where the air discharged by the ventilator is 
guided through a closed circuit and after having been freed from 
vorticity is led back to the test model. The Gottingen tunnel of 
1909 1 was intended to be a temporary one in order to obtain 
experience for a subsequent larger construction. It was -demol- 
ished in 1918 and reconstructed in a somewhat modified form. 2 



Fig. 216. — First closed wind tunnel of Prandtl (1907-1909). 

The old tunnel had a cross section of 6 by 6 ft. The wind 
velocity could be varied up to 30 ft/sec (Fig. 216). In order to 
guide the air four times through a right angle, special guide vanes 
were built in. The apparatus for smoothing out the air after leav- 
ing the ventilator consisted of two honeycomb rectifiers Hi and Hz, 
coarse and fine, respectively, and of a sieve 8 of 0.1-in. opening. 
After having passed through these, the air struck the test model, 
which was supported by means of thin wires on the aerodynamic 
balance. Near the model the wall of the tunnel had windows 
so that observations could be made during the test. It was 
found that the rectifiers and the sieve did not insure sufficient 
uniformity of the velocity across the section of the tunnel and, 

1 Prandtl, L., The Importance of Model Experiments for Aeronautics 
and the Apparatus for Such Tests in Gottingen (German), Z. V. D. vol. 53, 
p. 1711, 1909. 

2 Gottinger Ergebnisse , vol. 2, p. 1, Munich, 1923. 
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in order to secure this uniformity, a process of correction, con- 
sisting of widening or narrowing some of the openings, was 
applied to both rectifiers. A uniformity of the air velocity 
within + 1 per cent was thus obtained. When discussing the 
larger wind tunnel in Gottingen, Art. 147, it will be seen that 
there are better methods of obtaining uniformity in the air 
velocity with simpler means. 

The wind tunnel built by Stanton 1 in 1910 is shown schemat- 
ically in Fig. 217. The air is sucked through the inside channel 
by a blower B. It then passes through the outside channel 
and returns to the inside .one, in which the test models are 
suspended. At the entrance of this test tunnel, which has a 
cross section of 4 by 4 ft, a honeycomb is provided in order to 



Fia. 217. — Closed wind tunnel of T. E. Stanton (1910). 


smooth out the air stream. The attachment of the models to 
the balance is by means of a thin strut, such as was used on the 
previous English construction (Fig. 215). 

145, The First Wind Tunnel of Eiffel with a Free Jet. — The 
construction of a free-jet wind tunnel, first introduced by Eiffel 2 
in 1909, constitutes a definite improvement. The walls of a 
wind tunnel prevent the air from flowing freely around an 
object of somewhat large size. In order to avoid this effect, 
Eiffel replaced the tunnel walls for a short stretch near the test 
model by a large air-tight chamber (Fig. 218). This construc- 
tion has the added advantage that the models can be approached 
without difficulty at any time. 

Another advantage of the free jet over the closed channel is 
that the pressure along the length of the jet is practically con- 
stant, equal to the pressure of the surrounding air, which con- 

1 Stanton*, T. E., Report on the Experimental Equipment of the Aero- 
nautical Department of the National Physical Laboratory, Rept. Adv. 
Comm. Aeronautics, 1909-1910, London, 1910. 

i Eiffel, G., “The Resistance of Air and Aviation” (French), Paris, 1910. 
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sequently makes the air velocity in the jet constant (with the 
exception of the narrow range near the boundary, where mixing 
with the outside air takes place). With a channel, on the other 
hand, the boundary layer increases in thickness along it in 
the direction of the flow. This tapers the cross section for the 
undisturbed air stream down to a smaller diameter, which leads 
to an increased velocity along the stream. The air is sucked 
from the hall H through a nozzle N, a sieve, the test chamber T, 
and a receiving nozzle by means of a ventilator B. The air is 
then pushed through a channel of widening cross section D back 
into the hall H. The model is suspended in the test chamber 



about 3 ft distant from the sieve. The velocity of the air stream 
can be varied between 15 and 70 ft/ sec approximately. Since the 
air in the hall H has atmospheric pressure, the pressure in the test 
chamber is lower; according to Bernoulli’s law, this difference is 
about 1 in. water for 70 ft/sec wind velocity. Since the jet flows 
rectilinearly through the test chamber T, the same partial 
vacuum exists in it so that it has to be closed off air-tight. Dur- 
ing the test the chamber can be entered only through a double 
set of doors. Eiffel 1 built another larger wind-tunnel installation 
in 1914, which, however, does not differ fundamentally from the 
one just described. It uses a different type of blower and a 
long diffuser or gradually widening channel instead of the intake 
nozzle of Fig. 218. The diameter of the jet is nearly 7 ft, and 
the maximum wind velocity is about 130 ft/sec. 

Another installation utilizing a free jet is the one in the Aero- 
dynamic Laboratory at Vienna built between 1911 and 1914 by 

1 Eiffel, G., ‘‘New Researches on the Resistance of Air and Aviation 
(French), Paris, 1914. 
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R Knoller. Besides having a vertical jet, it differs from Eiffel’s 
tunnel mainly in the construction of the intake nozzle. 

146 Modem English Tunnels. — The tunnel of 1910 (Fig. 217) 
had the disadvantage of pulsations in the 
air velocity. Elaborate researches 1 into 
the cause of this phenomenon led to the 
construction of another type which is 
used to a great extent in England 2 (Fig. 
219). The entire structure is set up in a 
large hall about 6 ft above the floor. The 
channel has a square cross section of 4 by 
4 ft and is 25 ft long. On the intake side, 
it is rounded (A), and the blower B is 
built in a somewhat wider section. Up 
to this point the construction is very much 
similar to the one of Riabouchinsky. The 
improvement on this construction, however, 
consists in the fact that the air is not 
blown directly into the room but into a 
long channel L having a great number of 
small openings from which the air escapes 
at a reasonably slow velocity. Because of 
this, the state of turbulence of the air in 
the hall outside the wind channel is con- 
siderably less. Without the muffler L the 
non-uniformity of the velocity in the 
channel would amount to ±5 per cent, 
whereas the muffler reduced it to +1 per 
cent. The models can be observed through 
a glass door placed at about 15 ft from 
the entrance of the channel. 

In 1919 another larger wind tunnel of 7- 
by 7-ft cross section was built on the same 
general principles. 3 In this construction 
the wind channel itself was made to widen out gradually behind 



1 Bairstow, L., and H. Booth, An Investigation into the Steadiness of 
Wind Channels, Rept. Nat, Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, 1912—1913, p. 48, Lon- 
don, 1913. 

2 Bairstow, L., J . H. Hyde, and H. Booth, The New Four-foot Wind 
Tunnel, Rept. Nat. Ado. Comm. Aeronautics , 1912-1913, p. 59, London, 1913. 

3 Rept. Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, vol. 1, p. 151, 1918-1919; and 
vol. 1, p. 283, 1922-1923. 
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the models. This makes the velocities in the blower somewhat 
smaller and also recovers part of the kinetic energy of the air at 
the model by converting it into pressure. Instead of using a 
muffler of the construction of Fig. 219, the air was forced by the 
blower through a very coarse sieve of brick work into another 
room, from which it entered into the main hall again through 
another part of the same sieve. 

147. The Large Wind Tunnel in Gottingen. — For the large 
installation built in Gottingen in 1916-1917 by Prandtl, a free- 
jet construction was chosen rather than a closed channel. The 
older Gottingen tunnel (Fig. 216) having a closed channel had 
shown that in many cases the walls were responsible for errors in 



the test results. The reason for such errors, as was dis- 
cussed before, is that for large test objects the constriction 
of the jet by the solid walls increases the wind velocity at the 
model. 

The construction differed from Eiffel’s tunnel in so far as the 
free jet was made at atmospheric pressure and not at a partial 
vacuum. Because of this, the test place could be kept entirely 
open, so that its accessibility was not impeded in any way. 
Eiffel’s tunnel has the disadvantage that the air discharge of 
the blower into the free atmosphere becomes very turbulent 
and has to be smoothed out again by special means. This was 
avoided in the Gottingen construction by inserting a diffuser 
between the model and the blower. As shown in Figs. 220 and 
221, the air discharging from the blower B first passes through 
some stationary blades V which serve the purpose of annihilating 
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the rotation of the stream imparted to it by the propeller. The 
air stream is then deflected downward through an angle of 90 deg. 
by means of a series of blades of special construction. After 
another turn of 90 deg., it enters into a square cross-sectional 
channel in the basement of the building. From there it finally 
enters through a rectifier or sieve H into the nozzle chamber 
having a cross section of 15 by 15 ft. It is then accelerated into 
the nozzle, which is of circular cross section with a smallest 
diameter of 7^ ft, causing the velocity to be five times as great. 
From the nozzle it flows through the model space as a free jet. 

The main advantage of this construction lies in the fact that 
the smoothing out of the air by means of a sieve takes place in 
the largest channel cross section, which results not only in a 
smaller power loss but also in a much more efficient smoothing 
process. As was stated before, the velocity in the jet is five times 
as great as the velocity in the nozzle chamber so that an air 
particle in the jet has twenty-five times as much kinetic energy as 
one at the sieve. After smoothing out the air stream, the devia- 
tions from the ideal state have only one twenty-fifth of the kinetic 
energy of the jet so that of each air particle 2 ^ 5 ths of the energy 
is transmitted to the nozzle. Even if it were possible to reduce 
in the sieve the error in the kinetic energy to only 50 per cent, 
this would result in an energy variation of 2 per cent in the jet 
itself, i.e., a velocity variation in the direction of the jet of only 
1 per cent. 

148 . Wind Tunnels in Other Countries. — A wind tunnel of 
considerably larger dimensions was built in 1927 at Langley 
Field, Va., the center of aeronautic research in the United States. 1 
The channel is of the closed type shown schematically in Fig. 222. 
The jet has a cross section of over 300 sq ft. A still larger wind 
tunnel of similar construction was completed in 1932 having a jet 
cross section of about 1300 sq ft. Another wind tunnel worthy of 
mention in the United States is the one designed by von Kfirmfin 
in Pasadena, Calif., which is remarkable for its freedom from 
turbulence and its great over-all efficiency. 

It is not necessary to go into details regarding installations in 
other countries since the constructions are all more or less of the 

1 Weick, F. E., and D. H. Wood, The Twenty-foot Propeller Research 

Tunnel of the N. A. C. A., Rept. 300, Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics , Washing- 
ton, 1928. 
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described types. Regarding the wind tunnels in Japan 1 and in 
Russia, 2 reference is made to the literature. 

The development in the construction of wind tunnels has 
been guided by the quest for two properties : first, to obtain an air 



stream of great uniformity; 3 and, second, to carry out the tests 
with high Reynolds’ numbers in order to obtain dynamic similar- 
ity with the actual conditions. This second desideratum has 
led to the very large dimensions now in use, especially in 
England and the United States, and to the very large wind veloc- 
ities (Gottingen 180 ft/sec, Moscow 260 ft/sec). A completely 

1 The Resistance of Airship Models Measured in the Wind Tunnels of 
Japan (English), Rept. Aero . Research Inst Tokio Imperial Univ.j No. 15, 
March, 1926, The Wind-tunnel Committee of the Aeronautical Council of 
Japan. 

2 Ozeroff, G. A., The Central Aero-hydrodynamieal Institute, XJ . S. S. R . 
Sd. Tech. Dept.j No. 183, Supreme Council of National Economy (Russian), 
Moscow, 1927. 

3 Wieselsberger, C., On the Improvement of the Flow in Wind Tunnels 
(German), paper read before the 108th meeting of the Japan . Soc. Meek 
Eng., 1925. 
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different method of attack was proposed by Munk, 1 who used 
moderate dimensions and velocities but reached high Reynolds* 
numbers by making the kinematic viscosity v = p/p very small. 
This was done by compressing the air to about twenty times 
atmospheric pressure which diminishes the kinematic viscosity 
to about one-twentieth its original value, so that the Reynolds* 
number becomes twenty times as large. The method naturally 
involves great structural difficulties since the entire installation 
has to be able to withstand an internal pressure of 20 atmospheres. 
The outside shell is made of steel plates of 2-in. thickness. A 
sketch of the construction actually carried out in the United 
States is shown in Fig. 223. The entrance to the tunnel is 
through the door T. The various forces are measured auto- 



matically by recording instruments or by small servo-motors 
electrically controlled from the outside to change the load on the 
various balances, which can be observed from the outside through 
small windows. Recently another larger tunnel on the same 
principle was built in England. 

149. Suspension of the Models and Measurement of the 
Forces. — Of importance for the suspension of the models in the 
air stream is the knowledge of the forces exerted by the stream 
on the suspension wires or struts. It is evident that these forces 
have to be made as small as possible. If a suspension by means 
of a strut is employed, the strut is preferably attached to the 
model in a location where the air would be in a turbulent state 
without the strut (with a sphere, for instance, on the rear side). 
This reduces the errors introduced by the stmt to aC minimum. 

It is further desirable that the suspension be made such that 

1 Munk:, M., and E. W. Miller, The Variable-density Wind Tunnel of 
the N. A. C. A.. Repts . 227 and 228, Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics , Washing- 
ton, 1925. 
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the various components of the air forces on the model can be 
measured conveniently. A free body in space has six degrees of 
freedom so that six quantities have to be measured (Fig. 224) : 

1. The drag D. 

2. The lift L. 


3. The lateral force Y. 

4. The pitching moment M, i.e., the moment round Y as axis. 

5. The rolling moment. L, i.e., the moment round D as axis. 

6. The yawing moment N, i.e., the moment round L as axis. 
In most cases, however, the object under test is symmetrical 

and is situated symmetrically with respect to the flow: for 
instance, an airplane in forward flight. In 
such cases, the resultant air force lies in the 
plane of symmetry and consequently is 
determined by three components. The 
lateral force Y as well as the rolling and 
yawing moments is zero, so that it is neces- 
224.— Forces act- sat T to measure only the drag, the lift, and 
ing on airplane. the pitching moment. 

The construction of the various balances for measuring these 
forces differs in various countries. They are discussed in a fairly 
extended manner in the literature quoted before on the various 
wind tunnels so that it is not necessary to dwell upon them in 
this book. 


Si 


Only two special constructions will be considered here, namely, 
the three-component balance at Gottingen and the balance 
employed by Eiffel. The suspension in Gottingen is by means of 
thin wires, whereas Eiffel employs a strut of streamlined shape. 

150. The Three-component Balance in Gottingen. — The object 
under test, in this case an airfoil (Fig. 225 ), is attached by wires 
in the three points a, b , and c to various points on the arms Li 
and 1/2 of the two balances. From the point a two wires in 
Y-shape connect to the balance Li; similarly two wires connect 
c to L 2 . The point 6, however, is connected with a single vertical 
wire to Li. The V-wires at a and c are for the purpose of pre- 
venting a side sway of the model. 

When lift forces are to be measured, the models are usually 
suspended upside down so that the lift is pointing downward 
and can be measured by a wire in tension from the model upward. 
However, with negative angles of attack the models sometimes 
are subjected to negative lift forces, and, in order to take these, 
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it is necessary to give the measuring wires some initial ten- 
sion by means of small weights Wi and W\. In order not to 
subject the test model itself to stresses, these compensating 
weights have been attached to the points a, b. First the various 
balances are put in equilibrium when no wind is blowing, 
in order to take care of the effect of the compensating weights 
as well as of the weight of the model itself. If then the 
model is subjected to the air stream causing a lift, this lift is 
measured by the sum of the forces exerted on Li and L». The 



Fig. 225. — Three-component aerodynamic balance at Gottingen. 

pitching moment is determined by the force measured by La- 
For the measurement of the drag a wire is stretched from the 
middle of the model to the point K whence one wire goes up 
vertically to the drag balance D and another wire under 45 deg. 
down to a fixed point P. A decomposition of the drag force in 
these directions causes it to be measured on the balance D, as is 
shown by the force diagram of Fig. 225. The drag wire is also 
given initial tension by means of a small counterweight Wa- The 
drag of the suspension wires is measured separately by replacing 
the model by another object of very simple shape whose resist- 
ance can be calculated. The drag of the original model finally 
is the difference between the measured drag of it and the drag 
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of the suspension. In all airfoil and airplane measurements 
it is of importance to know the air forces for various angles 
of attack, hence it is convenient to have an apparatus for varying 
the angle of attack without changing the suspension of the model 
itself. In order to do this, the balance Ln can be lowered or 
raised round the axis A by means of a lever H. This causes the 
model to turn about the axis ab so that various angles of attack 
can be obtained. To be sure that the suspension wires at c 
remain exactly vertical after rotation, it is necessary that the 
horizontal distance between ab and c be exactly equal to the 



horizontal distance between the balance i 2 and the axis A. 
Further details regarding the balance, its calibration, and sources 
of error are described in the literature. 1 

161. The Aerodynamic Balance of Eiffel. 2 — A T-shaped bal- 
ancing arm T has knife-edges at its ends I and II (Fig. 226). 
e test model is attached to T by means of the streamlined 

S ri ^ r* r ^'^ Le arra % ^ a ^ ance can be lengthened or short- 

en© y means of the eccentric E so that the horizontal arm of 
1 can be raised or lowered and either one of the two knife-edges 
1 or II can be made to touch its support. In the first case the 
balance measures the moment about I and in the second case 
the moment about II. 

1 Gottinger Ergebnisse (German), vol. 1, Munich, 1921. 

* See footnote, p. 255. 
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Let the resultant air force exerted on the model be given in 
magnitude and position by the vector R. This vector R is 
decomposed into a lift vector L and a drag vector D in the figure, 
both passing through the point 0 which is taken to be vertical 
under the knife-edge I. The moments about I and II are 
respectively, 

M-! = —By, 

M„ — Lb — D(y — c). 


A third measurement is needed. For this we take the moment 
round the hypothetical point C, which is the mirror image of I 
about S as an axis. The measurement about C is carried out by 
inverting the model and measuring the moments about I, giving 

M c — D(2a — y ). 


From these three equations the three quantities D, L, and y can 
be calculated to be 

-p. p. Me — Mi 
Drag = D - 2 ^—’ 

Lift = L = i(M„ - Mi) + - Mi), 

o 

y = " 2a MT=MV 


D. VISUALIZING FLOW PHENOMENA 

152* Fundamental Difficulties. — Since the liquids or gases 
studied are always homogeneous, and since consequently the indi- 
vidual particles in them cannot be distinguished from each other, 
it is fundamentally impossible to observe the motion in a liquid or 
gas without using special means. 

One way of approaching the problem is to measure the pressure 
and the velocity at many points of the flow by means of Pitot 
tubes or similar apparatus. This, however, gives only an average 
value of the velocity in space as well as in time, and in general 
the method is too rough to give a complete picture of the entire 
flow. 

The only manner in which a flow phenomenon can be made 
visible is by inserting very small particles into the fluid which 
distinguish the elements from each other without changing 
the density or other properties of the fluid. For a liquid it is 
usual to mix certain parts of it with a dye, taking care that the 
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density of the colored liquid is not different from that of the 
uncolored liquid. For the flow in air, a convenient method is to 
mix smoke with certain parts of the air stream, but care has to be 
taken that in feeding in the smoke no additional velocity is 
imparted to the general stream. Another fairly simple way 
to obtain a rough picture of the flow of gas (air) is by the use of 
very thin and light threads of silk. For a steady-state flow these 
threads show the direction of the velocity at the points where 
they are located. A fairly complete picture of the flow can be 
obtained by scanning the field with such a thread. 

163. Mixing Smoke in Air Streams. — The usual manner of 
feeding smoke into a gas or air stream is by means of a number of 
nozzles which are held stationary in the stream. Figures 34 and 
35, Plate 14, show photographs taken in this manner. Several 
good methods of producing smoke exist, of which the most 
convenient one consists of permitting air saturated with hydro- 
chloric acid to come into contact with the fumes of ammonia. 
This leads to a white, fog-like smoke which shows a good con- 
trast against a black background. Other methods for producing 
smoke photographs are described in the literature. 1 

Vortex rings especially are suitable objects for being shown by 
means of the smoke method. A box closed on all sides has on one 
side a taut rubber membrane, and on the opposite side it has a 
circular hole. The box is filled with smoke and then a light tap 
is given on the membrane. A well-formed smoky vortex ring 
escapes from the opening and remains intact for a long time in 
still air since such a vortex structure is in a very stable state of 
equilibrium. By tapping the membrane a number of times in 
succession several smoke rings can be produced and the mutual 
reaction of them can be demonstrated. 

164. Motions in the Boundary Layer. — In an investigation of 
the flow in the wake of a body where there is considerable tur- 
bulence, the smoke method is unsuitable since the various smoke 
threads will become completely mixed with each other. In 
order to avoid this difficulty, Riabouchinsky 2 used the following 

1 Gottinger Ergebnisse, vol. 2, Munich, 1923. Marey, On the Movements 
of Air Flowing round Various Obstacles (French), Compt. rend., vol. 
131, p. 160, 1900; Changes in the Direction and Velocity of an Air Stream 
(French), Compt. rend., vol. 131, p. 1291, 1901. 

2 Riabouchinsky, D., Bull. inst. aero. Koutchino (French), vol. 3, p. 59, 
Moscow, 1909. 
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method for the investigation of a two-dimensional flow: The 
models were cylinders of various cross sections mounted with 
their bases on very thin blackened steel plates on which a 
light-yellow powder (lycopodium) had been deposited. The 
model was then subjected to a horizontal air stream parallel to 
the plate, and the plate at the same time was put into vibration 
by means of light hammer taps. The picture of the powder 
on the black background then indicated the streamline pattern. 
A serious objection to this method is that the air flow is recorded 
not in the free air but rather in the region of the boundary layer 
on the plate. 

The same objection can be raised against another method for 
visualizing air flows, originated by Fales. 1 He wanted to 
investigate the angle of attack at which the flow round an airfoil 
would break away. His airfoil model was of white color and 
in the middle a disk was attached to it perpendicularly. Both 
the airfoil and the disk were coated with a suspension of lamp- 
black in kerosene. Owing to the action of the wind, the kerosene 
flowed along the model as well as along the disk and showed 
the flow as white lines on a black background. 

The various methods for visualizing flow phenomena in water 
can be divided into two groups, depending on whether it is 
desired to study the flow in the interior of the fluid or only on its 
surface. 

156. Three-dimensional Fluid Motions. — In the case of a 
three-dimensional fluid motion, it is necessary to study the flow 
not only on the surface but also in the interior of the fluid. The 
flow can be shown in such cases by inserting colored water of the 
same specific gravity through a number of nozzles, but care has 
to be taken that the velocity of efflux at the nozzle is equal to the 
velocity of the surrounding fluid. For water a suitable coloring 
is potassium permanganate or certain kinds of anilin dyes dis- 
solved in a small amount of alcohol and then distributed into a 
large volume of water. If great accuracy is necessary, these 
dyes can be given the same specific gravity as water by adding to 
them other liquids of suitable specific gravity before mixing them 
with the water. If it is intended to make photographs of the 
flow instead of making visual observations only, the choice of 
color is determined by somewhat different considerations. Then 

1 Fales, E. N., Visible Study of Flow, McCook Field Report , Serial No. 
2635, Published by the Chief of Air Service, Washington, 1926. 
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it is desirable to choose a color that would make hardly any 
impression on the photographic plate, for instance, certain 
red dyes usually employed for coloring the glass in photographic 
darkrooms. In cases when there is a dark background, skimmed 
milk is a suitable coloring agent. Another method of showing the 
flow is to use a suspension of extremely small aluminum particles 
in the water, which on account of their size remain floating for a 
very long time. Such a suspension can be made by first wetting 
the aluminum powder with alcohol and then pouring it into a 
bottle of water which is shaken violently. An advantage of this 
procedure over the color method is that the aluminum suspension 
is still capable of showing details of the flow in a turbulent region 
where a colored jet becomes completely mixed up . 1 

A method of showing motions in the boundary layer near to a 
body immersed in water consists of coating the body with a color 
which can be dissolved easily in water or of painting it with 
condensed milk. In this connection it is of interest to mention 
the method of Thoma , 2 who uses a precipitate which is formed 
by the chemical action of the air on a substance painted on the 
surface of the body and which evaporates and comes into contact 
with the air by diffusion. Since diffusion is subject to the same 
laws as the change in velocity due to internal friction, this 
method gives a coloring of the boundary layers and of the 
turbulent regions. Thoma wrapped the body in blotting paper 
saturated with hydrochloric acid. The air was mixed with 
ammonia vapor, causing a white fog in the region of diffusion. 

Another method for making boundary-layer motion visible 
is that of Simmons and Dewey . 3 The model in this case is 
painted with titanium tetrachloride (TiCU), which evaporates 
as a white fog. 

It is also possible to mix the entire fluid with a suspension of 
very small aluminum particles; the concentration of the particles 
has to be made rather small in order to make it possible to 
look sufficiently far into the fluid. In case only certain path 

1 Ermisch, H., Flow Pattern and Pressure Distribution on Various. 
Objects as a Function of the Reynolds’ Number (German), Abhandl. Aero. 
Inst., Tech. Hochschule Aachen, vol. 6, p. 21, Berlin, 1927. 

2 Thoma, H., Highly Efficient Boilers (German), Berlin, 1921. 

3 Simmons, L. F. G., and N. S. Dewey, Wind-tunnel Experiments with 
Circular Disks, Repts. and Mem. Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, No. 1334, 
London, 1931; Photographic Records of Flow in the Boundary Layer, 
Repts. and Mem. Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, No. 1335, London, 1931. 
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lines are wanted, it is practical to take a smaller number of larger 
suspended particles. A method for the making of spheres of 
the same specific gravity as water for this purpose has been given 
by Marey. 1 These spheres are made of a mixture of wax of 
specific gravity 0.96 and rosin of specific gravity 1.07. The 
spheres so obtained are silvered like pills in the pharmacy. 
They are made a trifle heavier than water so that they sink 
down slowly; then some salt is mixed with the water until the 
point of perfect equilibrium is reached. Another method which 
is often used in England consists of injecting oil into the fluid 
by means of an atomizer. The resulting droplets are then 
illuminated sharply by means of a thin sheet of light. 2 Satis- 
factory results have been obtained by drops made of a mixture 
of olive oil and nitrobenzol or of a mixture of tetracarbonchloride 
and xylol. 

156. Two-dimensional Fluid Motions. — In ease the flow is a 
two-dimensional one, it can be visualized in a much simpler 
manner since it is usually necessary to observe only the motions 
on the water surface in a tank. As an example, let the model be a 
cylinder of which the base sits on the bottom of the tank and of 
which the top just protrudes from the surface of the water. In 
such a case, the flow is completely two dimensional, i.e., the same 
in all planes parallel to the surface. Care has to be taken that 
no capillary effects come in, by keeping the surface of the water 
meticulously clean. Even the dipping in of a clean hand, or a few 
hours’ contact of the water surface with the atmosphere, makes 
the surface useless for this purpose. To be certain that the condi- 
tion of the surface is satisfactory, the following simple test can be 
made. Sprinkle some aluminum powder on the water and then 
blow vertically down on it with the mouth. This spreads the 
aluminum particles in all directions and clears a circular area of 
the surface. If, after the blowing, the aluminum particles 
remain where they are, the surface is clean ; if, however, the circle 
closes up by itself, the surface is contaminated and has to be 
renewed. This can be done in the simplest way by using an 

1 Mahey, Experimental Hydrodynamics (French), Compt. rend., vol. 
116, p. 913, 1893. 

2 Eden, C. G., Investigation by Visual and Photographic Methods of the 
Flow past Plates and Models, Kept. Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, 1911—1912, 
p. 97, London, 1912; Relf, E. E., Photographic Investigations of the Flow 
round a Model Airfoil, Rept. Nat. Adv. Comm. Aeronautics, 1912-1913, 
p. 133, London, 1913. 
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overflow. Given a clean surface the flow can be shown very 
satisfactorily by means of aluminum powder or lycopodium 
powder. The first experiments of this sort were made in 1900 
by Ahlborn. 1 Later Rubach 2 photographed the motion of a vor- 
tex pair behind cylindrical bodies in motion. Most of the 
photographs shown at the end of this book have been made in this 
manner by the author. To prevent the aluminum particles from 
running away from the model under the influence of the capillary 
angle between the water surface and the model it is helpful to coat 
the latter with a thin layer of paraffin. By means of this pro- 
cedure it is possible to prevent the capillary action so that the 
fluid surface remains completely horizontal at the model. It is 
even possible to create a negative capillary angle by lowering 
the model somewhat, which may be useful for showing the history 
of the boundary-layer particles. Under the influence of a nega- 
tive capillary angle the aluminum particles are crowded round 
the model, and after a short time of motion it can be seen clearly 
where these boundary-layer particles move (see Fig. 7, Plate 4). 

Another method of visualizing the motion of water is due 
to Prandtl (1904). 3 He suspended very small flakes of mica 
in the water. Certain regular motions, especially vortices, 
could be seen clearly because a great number of these flakes then 
had the same orientation. 

A serious disadvantage of the method of observing the surface 
of the fluid is that at relatively small velocities capillary waves 
are formed. For water this critical velocity is about 10 in./sec. 
A circular cylinder moving through the water with a certain 
velocity shows approximately twice this velocity at some local 
points so that it cannot be moved at a speed greater than 
5 in./sec if capillary waves are to be avoided. 

If greater velocities are desired, it is necessary to move the 
model entirely under water and to photograph the motion not of 
the top surface but of a plane parallel to it in the water. The 
technical difficulties of such a procedure, however, are great. 
The best method is to mix the water with drops of a mixture 

1 Ahlborn, F., On the Mechanism of Hydrodynamic Drag (German), 
Abhandl. Gebiele Naturwiss., vol. 17, Hamburg, 1902; or Jahrb. Schiffbaulechn. 
Gesellsch., 1904, 1905, and 1909. 

1 Rubach, H., On the Generation and Motion of the Vortex Pair behind 
Cylindrical Bodies (German), Dissertation, Gottingen, 1914; or Forschungs- 
arbeiten V. D. /., vol. 185, 1916. 

3 See footnote, p. 58. • 
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of olive oil and nitrobenzol and then illuminate only a plane 
sheet of the water under the surface. Because the oil drops are 
illuminated under an angle of 90 deg, with respect to the direction 
of motion they are very clearly visible, whereas the drops in the 
fluid above the illuminated surface do not impede vision to a 
great extent. This latter property makes oil drops more prac- 
tical than the spheres of wax and rosin discussed before. 

157- Advantage of Photographs over Visual Observations. — 
Aside from the fact that photographs are far more convincing 
to an outsider than a mere description of the observations of an 
experimenter, a photograhic record of a flow will disclose many 
facts which cannot be obtained by visual observation. It has 
been shown in Art. 37, “Fundamentals,” 1 that the shape of the 
streamlines depends very much on the choice of the coordinate 
system. For instance, if an airfoil model is moved through water 
the streamlines obtained by photographing the aluminum powder 
with the camera standing still with respect to the water are 
different from those taken with the camera at rest with respect 
to the model. In the first case the streamline picture has the 
appearance of Fig. 52, Plate 21, whereas in the second case Fig. 
50, Plate 20, is obtained. An observer without special training 
sees only the pictures of the second kind since the eye has the 
tendency to follow the model in its motion. 

Moreover, the element of time is very important. Whereas a 
photograph can be studied at leisure, and many details can be 
found in this manner, the visual observer has to digest all his 
information in a few seconds. Another advantage of photo- 
graphic records, especially moving pictures, is that they can be 
shown repeatedly, which is very instructive. 

158. Streamlines and Path Lines. — The photographs obtained 
do not give the streamlines with mathematical accuracy. The 
picture consists of short stretches of curve of various length due to 
the motion of the individual aluminum particles during the time 
of exposure of the plate. Therefore these little stretches are parts 
of path lines. On the other hand, during a short interval the 
path lines and streamlines have the same tangent so that the 
picture made of the various stretches of path line put together 
gives the appearance of a field of streamlines. Therefore 
streamlines appear the more exact the shorter the time of expo- 
sure is. 

1 See footnote, p. 3. 
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If the velocity field is independent of time (steady flow) it 
was seen in Art. 35, “Fundamentals,” 1 that streamlines and path 
lines are identical. In such a case, streamlines could be obtained 
also with a long exposure (Fig. 50, Plate 20). For non-steady 
motions (Fig. 52, Plate 21), the streamline picture changes with 
the time; only short exposures show approximately the instan- 
taneous stream geometry, whereas a long exposure gives path 
lines which in general give a very irregular and useless picture. 
An analysis of a number of consecutive streamline pictures follows 
the procedure of Euler, whereas an analysis of path lines requires 
the use of Lagrange’s method (see Art. 34, “Fundamentals” 1 ). 
In the case of three-dimensional flow phenomena it is useful and 
sometimes necessary to make stereoscopic photographs. 

159. Slow and Fast Moving Pictures. — In case the actual 
phenomena occur at a very fast rate, it is useful to take a great 
number of exposures during a short time and reproduce them 
later at a slower rate, which has the effect of slowing up the 
motion. With the usual motion-picture camera 16 to 20 pic- 
tures per second are made and the reproduction on the screen 
is at the same rate. With special cameras, up to 2,000 pictures 
per second can be taken. 2 

For instance, if a phenomenon has been photographed 320 
times per second and is reproduced at the rate of 16 pictures per 
second, the motion appears twenty times as slow as in the actual 
case. For motions of great rapidity for which this is not suffi- 
cient (flying bullets, explosions, cavitation), the number of 
exposures per second has to be even greater. For this purpose 
ballistic engineers have constructed cameras with intermittent 
illumination by means of electric sparks, which are capable of 
taking 40,000 pictures per second. 3 By the use of several lenses 


x See footnote, p. 3. 

2 Thun, R., Application and Theory of the “Time Stretcher” (German), 

Z. V . D. p. 1353, 1926. 

3 The upper limit of the number of pictures per second is not caused by 
the frequency of the sparks, which can easily be increased to 100,000, but is 
rather due to the strength of the film which moves with very great velocity 
in order to obtain sufficiently large pictures. For instance, for 6,000 pic- 
tures per second at %~in. width each, the film has to move at a speed of 
250 ft/sec. See paper by Terazawa, Kinematographic Study of Aeronau- 
tics (English), Rept. Aero , Research Inst., Tokio Imperial Univ., vol. 1, p. 8, 
1924. 
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the frequency of the pictures can be increased still further, up 
to about 300,000 per second. 1 

The opposite procedure of taking a smaller number of pictures 
than are reproduced later has also been used. 2 This is useful 
for reproducing very slow motions; for instance, if the motion of a 
cloud during 50 min has to be shown, it is of advantage to take 
one picture every 5 sec and to reproduce it at the usual rate of 
20 pictures per second. The whole phenomenon then takes 
place in Y% min, which reveals the characteristic motions of the 
cloud in a very striking manner. 

160 . Long-exposure Moving Pictures. — Since in a usual mov- 
ing picture the exposure is about 34 o sec, a single picture does not 
show anything about the state of flow. For instance, a picture 
taken of the water tank with aluminum powder will show the 
various aluminum particles as dots only. If the cranking of the 
moving camera is slowed down so that only two exposures per 
second are made, the illumination is about 34 sec for each picture. 
Then the particles show as short lines so that one single photo- 
graph in itself gives a clear idea of the flow. If a print were 
made on transparent paper and several consecutive pictures were 
put on top of each other, the various images of the same aluminum 
particle would form a dashed line. The various dashes show the 
exposures, whereas the gaps between the dashes are due to the 
closing of the lens during the transportation of the film to its 
next position. The lengths of the dashes as well as of the gaps 
are a measure of the instantaneous velocity of the particular 
particle under consideration. 

In order to shorten the time of non-exposure and thus to 
improve the possibility of interpolation, Prandtl has suggested 
a modification of the usual motion-picture camera 3 in* which, 
by means of the insertion of a “maltese cross” into the drive, the 
time necessary for transportation of the film is reduced to about 
one-twelfth of the time of exposure. Figures 7, 8, and 9 on 
Plates 4, 5, and 6 show a number of films taken by the author 
with this apparatus. 

1 Cranz, C., and H. Schardin, Kinematography on a Non-moving Film 
with Extremely High Frequency (German), Z. Physik , vol. 56, p. 147, 1929. 

2 Neumann, H., Time-condensing Pictures (German), Kinotechnik, vol. 9, 
p. 173, 1927. 

3 Prandtl, L., and O. Tietjens, Kinematographic Flow Pictures (Ger- 
man), Naturwissenschaften , vol. 13, p. 1050, 1925. 
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It is mentioned in passing that it lias been found useful in 
many cases to photograph not only the flow but also a clock, a 
scale, etc., in order to record the time, velocities, and distances 
immediately on the film itself. 

161. Technical Details. — Since it is desired to obtain the 
greatest possible contrast in the flow photographs, it is of impor- 
tance to make the background as black as possible. For this 
purpose, black velvet is very useful since it reflects less than 1 per 
cent of the incident light, whereas from dull-black metal surfaces 
or black paper about 10 per cent of the light is reflected. In 
order to get the maximum contrast in the pictures, it is generally 
better to use intense illumination and good lenses than sensitive 
plates or films. The best plates or films available are relatively 
non-sensitive ones, since with them the curve giving the relation 
of the blackening as a function of the intensity of illumination 
is much steeper than with hypersensitive plates or films. Another 
advantage of the less sensitive plates is that the grain is much 
finer. If the sensitivity of an ordinary fine-grained plate is not 
sufficient for the purpose in hand, it can be raised about thirty 
or forty times by suitable baths without increasing the size of 
grain. 1 If there exists danger of underexposure, it is well to 
raise the sensitivity threshold of the film by previously exposing 
it to a very weak source of light in the dark room, such that 
the plate remains clear but is just on the point of blackening. 

The choice of lens is not of particular importance since very 
little depth focusing is required in the picture. Any powerful 
lens of short focal length serves the purpose, for instance, a 
well-corrected doubly anastigmatic lens. 

Regarding illumination, it has to be borne in mind that it is 
desired to make an impression on the photographic plate and not 
on the eye. For the usual non-sensitized plates the maximum 
sensitivity is for light of about X = 400 A. Therefore lamps with 
much ultra-violet light like mercury-arc or carbon-arc lamps are 
better suited than the usual incandescents. Among arc lamps 
the enclosed types are better than the open-arc ones, since for the 
same watt consumption they give three to four times as much 
actinic light. For short exposures sec) flash-light powder 

1 Guilleminot, P., Hypersensitizing and Ultrasensitizing (French), 
Rev. frang. de photog. et cin&matog., vol. 8, No. 181, 1927; Sheppard, S. E., 
Increasing the Sensitivity of Silver Emulsions (German), Die Photographische 
Industrie, p. 1032, 1925. 
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is useful. In order to ir ease the length of time of 
ecessary for flow photographs, a mixture o: 
powder and some inert powder is used. 

In choosing the developing and fixing baths it is to be remem- 
bered that for ordinary snapshots it is desirable to have the 
various shades of darkness merge into each other gradually, 
while here sharp contrasts are wanted. Therefore hydrochinon 
is useful as a developer since it makes very black pictures. 
Special developers made for titles in moving pictures are also 
suitable. 

If the film is underexposed it is desirable to overdevelop it, so 
that the unexposed parts start to blacken. This blackening is 
then removed by means of a reducing bath (Farman reducer) 
and the film is then intensified in a uranium bath. Though for 
ordinary pictures the uranium intensifier is capricious, it is very 
suitable for obtaining negatives of great contrast. 

The best paper for making prints is non-sensitive extra-glossy 
“developing-out” paper, having a steep blackening curve . 1 
In order to get a still better gloss the paper may be dried on 
plate glass, which gives pictures that are very suitable for 
reproduction in print. 

Composition of the Photographic Picture (German), 



PLATES 



The flow photographs are made at the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute for Flow Research (Gottingen, Germany) with an experi- 
mental equipment developed by the author. 




Fig. 1. — Flow round cylinder im- 
mediately after starting (potential 
flow). 


Fig. 2. — Backward flow in the 
boundary layer behind the cylinder; 
accumulation of boundary layer 
material. 


Plate 2. 



Fig. 3. — Formation of two vortices; Fig. 4. — The eddies increase in size- 
flow breaking loose from cylinder. 

Plate 3. 



Fig. 5 . — The eddies grow still Fig. 6. — Final picture obtained a long 
more; finally the picture becomes time after starting, 

unsymmetrical and disintegrates. 


1 The direction of flow in all photographs is from left to right, 
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Plate 4. 



Fig. 7. — Consecutive pictures of the flow round a cylinder. Between the third 
and fourth vertical column a number of pictures is missing. The fourth 
column shows the disintegration of the symmetrical vortices ending in a picture 
like that of Fig. 6. 
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Plate 5. 



Fig. 8. — Consecutive pictures of the flow round a rotating cylinder starting 
from rest. The ratio of peripheral velocity of rotation u to the forward velocity 
v is ufv as 4. 
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Plate 9. 



Fig. 16. — u/v = 6. 



Fig. 17. — u/v = oo . This picture was taken by moving the rotating cylinder 
with the camera through the water, stopping both and immediately afterward 
exposing the plate. 
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Fig. 20. — u/v J 4 

Figs. 18—20. Consecutive stages of development of the flow for u/v 
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Plate 12 






Plate 12 . — (Continue 



Fig. 27 . 
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Plate 13. 



Fig. 29. 


Fig. 28. 
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Plate 13 . — ( Continued ) 
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Plate 14. 



Fio. 33. 
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Plate 14. — ( Continued ) 



Fio. 35.— Owing to a thin wire ring round the sphere, the flow becomes of the 
other type with turbulent boundary layer. (.Wieselaberger.) 
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Pig. 36. — Flow in a sharply diverging channel. 



Pig. 38. The boundary layer is sucked away on both walls; the flow is from left 

to right. 
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Pig. 41.- 


-Plow round a knife edge. 
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Figs. 42-44. — Consecutive stages of flow round airfoil starting from rest. 
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Plate IS. 
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Plate 19 . 
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Plate 20. 
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Fig. 50. — Growing of the starting vortex. 



Fig. 51. — Taken somewhat later than Fig, 50. 
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Fig. 52. — Like Fig. 49; but the camera is at rest with respect to the undisturbed 

fluid. 



Fig. 53, — Like Fig, 51, but with camera at rest. 
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Fig. 54. — Like Fig. 52, but with greater angle of attack and consequently 
stronger starting vortex. Also shorter exposure of plate. 



Fig. 55. — After formation of the starting vortex the airfoil was stopped and then 

the picture was taken. 
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Plate 24. 



Fig. 59.— K 


“ 250. The camera is at rest with respect to 
the cylinder. 



Fig. 60. — K&rm6n trail; wd/v — 250. The camera is at rest with respect to 

the undisturbed fluid. 
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Acceleration, longitudinal, substan- 
tial, 2 

resistance due to, 107 
Aerodynamic balance, 262 
Airfoil, with finite tail angle, 182 
Joukowsky profile, 180 
pressure distribution on, 156 
slotted, 154 

sucking boundary layer from, 155 
theory of finite, 185 
theory of infinite, 158 
Airplane, transfer of weight to 
ground, 186 
Anemometer, 239 
Angle of attack, 146 
Aspect ratio influence of, on drag, 
145 

B 

Backflow in boundary layer, 69 
Balance, aerodynamic, 262 
Bernoulli’s constant, 3 
Bernoulli’s equation, 3 
Biplane, theory of staggered, 213 
theory of unstaggered, 210 
Boundary layer, backflow in, 69 
definition of thickness of, 64, 67, 
76 

differential equation of, 62 
for flat plate, 66 
order of magnitude of, 61 
sucking of material from, 81 
velocity distribution in laminar, 
68 

in turbulent, 70 
visualizing motion in, 266 


Circulation, definition of, 160 
generation of, 167 

Colored line, criterion for turbulence, 
34 

Conformal mapping, 173 
Continuity equation, 1 
Convergent flow, 52 
Conversion formulas, 206 
Correction term for kinetic energy, 
24 

Critical Reynolds’ number, 32 

D 

Deformation resistance, 88 
Differential coefficient, convective, 2 
local, 2 
substantial, 2 

Differential equation of Navier- 
Stokes, 5 

Dimensional analysis, 12 
Dirichlet’s paradox, 108 
Discontinuity, surface of, 191 
Divergent flow, 52 
Downward velocity, induced, 197 
Drag, of airfoil, 147 
determination from wake meas- 
urements, 126 

with discontinuous potential flow, 
110 

of half body, 118 
induced, 198 

measurement of, in natural wind, 
250 

in wind tunnel, 251 
momentum theory of, 123 
with potential flow, 104 
self-induced, 210 
starting, 169 
Drag coefficient, 92 
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E 

Eddy ( see Vortex) 

Electric velocity measurement, 241 
Euler's equation, for one-dimen- 
sional flow, 2 

for three-dimensional flow, 4 


Falling, free, drag measuring meth- 
ods by, 247 
Flettner rotor, 82 
Fluid resistance, 86 
Flying characteristics of airfoils, 149 
Friction, internal, 4 
(See also Skin) 

Froude’s number, 10 

G 

Gliding angle, 144 
H 

Hagen-Poiseuille, law of, 17 
Half body, 118 
Hot-wire anemometer, 241 
Hydraulic radius, 43 


Image method, 166 
Induced drag, approximate calcula- 
tion of, 189 
minimum of, 204 
of staggered biplane, 213 
of unstaggered biplane, 210 
Induced downward velocity, 197 
Inertia effect on still-air drag 
measurement, 251 
Inertia force, 7 
Intermittent turbulence, 36 


Joukowskv’s profiles, 180 
K 

K&rm&n trail, 133 

Kinematic viscosity, 9 

Kutta-. oukowsky’s lift theorem, 162 


Laminar boundary layer inside tur- 
bulent one, 78 
Laminar flow, 14 
Lanchester, 159 
Lift, of airfoils, 144 
and circulation, 158 
Kutta-Joukowsky's theorem, 162 
Lift coefficient, 146 

M 

Magnus effect, 82 
Manometer, 232 

Mean velocity of turbulent flow, 46 
Micromanometers, 234 
Minimum theorem for multiplanes, 
219 

Mirrored image method, 166 
Moment coefficient, 148 
Moment diagram of airfoil, 147 
Momentum of a source, 121 
Momentum analysis of drag, 123 
Momentum integral of airfoil, 164 
Momentum theorem, 108 

N 

Navier-Stokes, equation of, 5 
Newton's law, of resistance, 86 
of viscous friction, 4 
Nozzle, 245 

O 

Orifice, 245 


Path lines, visualizing of, 271 
Photography of fluid motion, 274 
Pitot static tube, 229 
Pitot tube, 228 
Poiseuille, Hagen, law of, 17 
Polar diagram, 147 
Potential flow, with circulation, 177 
drag due to, 104 

Potential jump behind airfoil, 191 
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Pressure, stagnation, 228 
static, 226 

Pressure distribution on airfoils, 156 
on streamlined bodies, 137 
Pressure drag, 137 
of half body, 119 

Pressure drop, due to contraction, 
52, 245 

in entrance region, laminar, 23 
turbulent, 51 
laminar flow in pipes, 20 
turbulent flow in pipes, 42 
Pressure integral of airfoil, 165 
Pressure measurements, 226 
Pressure variations between turbu- 
lent and laminar flow, 38 
Profile drag, 150 

R 

Resistance ( see Drag) 

Reynolds’ number, 9 
critical, 32 
Rotating arm, 249 
Rotating cylinder, 82 
Rotor, Flettner, 82 
Roughness, wall, 44 

S 

Separation, surface of, 191 
Seventh-root law, 70 
Shear stress in laminar boundary 
layer, 71 

in turbulent boundary layer, 74 
Ship resistance, 101 
Similarity laws, 6 
Skin friction, 64 
of flat plate, 77 

with laminar boundary layer, 67 
of rotating disc, 77 
with turbulent boundary layer, 76 
Slotted wing, 153 
Smoke, 266 

Source, momentum of, 121 
Source-sink method, 137 
Speed (see Velocity) 

Stagger theorem, 213 
Stagnation pressure, 228 
Starting drag, 169 


Static pressure, 226 
Static tube, 226 
Steady motion, 3 
Stokes’s resistance law, 113 
Stream tube, 1 
Streamline, 1 
visualizing of, 271 
Streamlined body, 136 
Sucking of boundary layer material, 
81 


Tip vortices, 185 
Total pressure, 228 
Towing method for drag measure- 
ment, 247 

Turbulence, intermittent, 36 

Turbulent flow, 40 

Turbulent velocity distribution, 48 


Vane wheel instruments, 239 
Velocity, critical, 32 
Velocity coefficient, 244 
Velocity distribution, in laminar 
boundary layer, 68 
in laminar pipe flow, 27 
in turbulent boundary layer, 70 
in turbulent pipe flow, 48 
Velocity field round airfoil, 170 
Velocity measurement, 229 
electrical, 241 
Venturi meter, 244 
Viscosity, definition of, 4 
Vortex, bound, 163 
K&rm&n, 133 
starting, 168 
Vortex band, 196 

W 

Wall, roughness, 44 
waviness, 44 

Wake, drag determination in, 126 

Wave resistance, 101 

Weir, 246 

Wind tunnel, 252 

Wing, slotted, 153 
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system up through the electronic theories of Dirac and Heisenberg and Fermi's statistics. 
Combines both history and exposition; provides a broad yet unified and detailed view, with 
constant comparison of classical and modern views on phenomena and theories. "A must for 
anyone doing serious study in the physical sciences," JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
"Extraordinary faculty ... to explain ideas and theories of theoretical physics in the lan- 
guage of daily life," ISIS. First part of set covers philosophy of science, drawing upon the 
practice of Newton, Maxwell, Poincarb, Einstein, others, discussing modes of thought, expert* 
ment, interpretations of causality, etc. In the second part, 100 pages explain grammar and 
vocabulary of mathematics, with discussions of functions, groups, series, Fourier series, etc. 
The remainder is devoted to concrete, detailed coverage of both classical and quantum 
physics, explaining such topics as analytic mechanics, Hamilton's principle, wave theory of 
light, electromagnetic waves, groups of transformations, thermodynamics, phase rule, Brownian 
movement, kinetics, special relativity, Planck’s original quantum theory, Bohr's atom, 
Zeeman effect, Broglie’s wave mechanics, Heisenberg’s uncertainty, Eigen-values, matrices, 
scores of other important topics. Discoveries and theories are covered for such men as Alem- 
bert, Born, Cantor, Debye, Euler, Foucault, Galois, Gauss, Hadamard, Kelvin, Kepler, Laplace, 
Maxwell, Pauli, Rayleigh, Volterra, Weyl, Young, more than 180 others. Indexed. 97 illustra- 
tions. ix + 982pp. 53/a x 8. T3 Volume 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T4 Volume 2, Paperbound $2.00 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William Bragg, Christmas lectures delivered at 
the Royal Society by Nobel laureate. Why a spinning ball travels in a curved track; how 
uranium is transmuted to lead, etc. Partial contents: atoms, gases, liquids, crystals, metals, 
etc. No s?:er.U ho background needed; wonderful for intelligent child. 32pp. of photos, 57 
figures, xii + 232pp. 53/a x 8. T31 Paperbound $1.35 

THE UNIVERSE OF LIGHT, Sir William Bragg. No scientific training needed to read Nobel 
Prize winner s expansion of his Royal Institute Christmas Lectures. Insight into nature of 
light, methods and philosophy of science. Explains lenses, reflection, color, resonance, 
pmanzation x-rays, tne specu urn, Newton’s work with prisms, Huygens’ with polarization, 
Crookes with cathode ray, etc. Leads into clear statement qt 2 major historical theories 
of light, corpuscle and wave. Dozens of experiments you can do. 199 illus., including 2 
full-page color plates. 293pp. 53/a x 8. $538 Paperbound $1.85 



PHYSICS, THE PIONEER SCIENCE, L. W. Taylor. First thorough text to place all important 
physical phenomena in cultural-historical framework; remains best work of its kind. Exposi- 
tion of physical laws, theories developed chronologically, with great historical illustrative 
experiments diagrammed, described, worked out mathematically. Excellent physics text 
for self-study as well as class work. Vol. 1: Heat, Sound: motion, acceleration, gravitation, 
conservation of energy, heat engines, rotation, heat, mechanical energy, etc. 211 illus. 
407pp. 5% x 8. Vol. 2: Light, Electricity: images, lenses, prisms, magnetism, Ohm's law, 
dynamos, telegraph, quantum theory, decline of mechanical view of nature, etc. Bibliography. 
13 table appendix. Index. 551 illus. 2 color plates. 508pp. 53/a x 8. 

Vol. 1 S565 Paperbound $2.00 
Vol. 2 S566 Paperbound $2.00 
The set $4.00 

FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON: A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, 
Sir Edmund Whittaker. A foremost British scientist traces the development of theories of 
natural philosophy from the western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. 
The inadequacy of classical physics is contrasted with present day attempts to understand 
the physical world through relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space curvature, wave me- 
chanics, etc. 5 major divisions of examination: Space; Time and Movement; the Concepts 
of Classical Physics; the Concepts of Quantum Mechanics; the Eddington Universe. 212pp. 
5 3 /a x 8. T491 Paperbound $1.35 

THE STORY OF ATOMIC THEORY AND ATOMIC ENERGY, J. G. Feinberg. Wider range of facts 
on physical theory, cultural implications, than any other similar source. Completely non- 
technical. Begins with first atomic theory, 600 B.C., goes through A-bomb, developments to 
1959. Avogadro, Rutherford, Bohr, Einstein, radioactive decay, binding energy, radiation 
danger, future benefits of nuclear power, dozens of other topics, told In lively, related, 
informal manner. Particular stress on European atomic research. “Deserves special mention 
. . . authoritative,” Saturday Review. Formerly “The Atom Story.” New chapter to 1959. 
Index. 34 Illustrations. 251pp. 53/s x 8. T625 Paperbound $1.45 

THE STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, AN ACCOUNT FOR THE GENERAL READER OF THE 
GROWTH OF IDEAS UNDERLYING OUR PRESENT ATOMIC KNOWLEDGE, B. Hoffmann. Presents 
lucidly and expertly, with barest amount of mathematics, the problems and theories which 
led to modern quantum physics. Dr. Hoffmann begins with the closing years of the 19th 
century, when certain trifling discrepancies were noticed, and with illuminating analogies 
and examples takes you through the brilliant concepts of Planck, Einstein, Pauli, de Broglie, 
Bohr, Schroedinger, Heisenberg, Dirac, Sommerfeld, Feynman, etc. This edition includes a 
new, long postscript carrying the story through 1958. “Of the books attempting an account 
of the history and contents of our modern atomic physics which have come to my attention, 
this is the best,” H. Margenau, Yale University, in “American Journal of Physics.” 32 tables 
and line illustrations. Index. 275pp. 5 3 /a x 8. T518 Paperbound $1.45 

SPACE AND TIME, Emile Borel. An entirely *non-technicaI introduction to relativity, by world- 
renowned mathematician, Sorbonne Professor. (Notes on basic mathematics are included 
separately.) This book has never been surpassed for insight, and extraordinary clarity of 
thought, as it presents scores of examples, analogies, arguments, illustrations, which ex- 
plain such topics as: difficulties due to motion; gravitation a force of inertia; geodesic 
lines; wave-length and difference of phase; x-rays and crystal structure; the special theory 
of relativity; and much more. Indexes. 4 appendixes. 15 figures, xvi + 243pp. 53/a x 8. 

T592 Paperbound $1.45 

THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. New enlarged version of this remarkably readable 
account by a Nobel laureate. Moving from sub-atomic particles to universe, the author 
explains in very simple terms the latest theories of wave mechanics. Partial contents: air 
and its relatives, electrons & ions, waves & particles, electronic structure of the atom, 
nuclear physics. Nearly 1000 illustrations, including 7 animated sequences. 325pp. 6x9. 

T412 Paperbound $2.00 

SOAP SUBBLES, THEIR COLOURS AND THE FORCES WHICH MOULD THEM, C. V. Boys. Only com- 
plete edition’) half again as much material as any other. Includes Boys' hints on performing 
his experiments, sources of supply. Dozens of lucid experiments show complexities of 

liquid films, surface tension, etc. Best treatment ever written. Introduction. 83 illustrations. 

Color plate. 202pp. 5 3 /s x 8. T542 Paperbound 95$ 

SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Well-known classic of science still 

unsurpassed for lucid, accurate, delightful exposition. How quasi-rigidity is induced in flexible 
and fluid bodies by rapid motions; why gyrostat falls, top rises; nature and effect on climatic 
conditions of earth's processional movement; effect of internal fluidity on rotating bodies, 
etc. Appendixes describe practical uses to which gyroscopes have been put In s|iips, com- 
passes, monorail transportation. 62 figures. 128pp. 53/a x 8. T416 Paperbound $ 1.00 

MATTER & LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, L. de Broglie. Non-technical papers by a Nobel laureate 
explain electromagnetic theory, relativity, matter, light and radiation, wave mechanics, 
quantum physics, philosophy of science. Einstein, Planck, Bohr, others explained so easily 
that no mathematical training is needed for all but 2 of the 21 chapters. Unabridged. Index. 
300pp. 5% x 8 . T35 Paperbound $ 1.60 



BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, David Steinman and Sara Ruth Watson. Engineers, historians, 
everyone who has ever been fascinated by great spans wil! find this book an endless 
source of information and interest. Dr. Steinman, recipient of the Louis Levy medal, was 
one of the great bridge architects and engineers of all time, and his analysis of the great 
bridges of history is both authoritative and easily followed. Greek and Roman bridges, 
medieval bridges, Oriental bridges, modern works such as the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Golden Gate Bridge, and many others are described in terms of history, constructional prin- 
ciples artistry, and function. All in all this book is the most comprehensive and accurate 
semipopular history of bridges in print in English. New, greatly revised, enlarged edition. 
23 photographs, 26 line drawings. Index, xvii + 401pp. 5 % x 8. T431 Paperbound $2.00 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Examines various cults, 
quack systems, frauds, delusions which at various times have masqueraded as science. 
Accounts of hollow-earth fanatics like Symmes? Velikovsky and wandering planets-, Hoer- 
biger,- Bellamy and the theory of multiple moons; Charles Fort; dowsing, pseudoscientific 
methods for finding water, ores, oil. Sections on naturopathy, iridiagnosis, zone therapy, 
food fads, etc. Analytical accounts of Wilhelm Reich and orgone sex energy; L. Ron Hubbard 
and Dianetics; A. Korzybski and General Semantics; many others. Brought up to date to 
Include Bridey Murphy, others. Not just a collection of anecdotes, but a fair, reasoned 
appraisal of eccentric theory. Formerly titled IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE. Preface. Index, 
x + 384pp. 53/8 x 8. T394 Paperbound $1.50 


See also: A PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, P. de Laplace; ON MATHEMATICS AND 
MATHEMATICIANS, R. E. Moritz? AN ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF CELESTIAL MECHANICS, Y. Ryabov? 
THE SKY AND ITS MYSTERIES, E. A. Beet; THE REALM OF THE NEBULAE, E. Hubble; OUT OF 
THE SKY, H. H. Nininger; SATELLITES AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, D. King-Hele; HEREDITY 
AND YOUR LIFE, A. M. Winchester; INSECTS AND INSECT LIFE, S. W. Frost; PRINCIPLES OF 
STRATIGRAPHY, A. W. Grabau; TEACH YOURSELF SERIES. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING TWO NEW SCIENCES, Galileo Galilei. This classic of experimental 
science, mechanics, engineering, is as enjoyable as it is important. A great historical docu- 
ment giving insights into one of the world’s most original thinkers, it is based on 30 years’ 
experimentation, it offers a lively exposition of dynamics, elasticity, sound, ballistics, 
strength of materials, the scientific method. “Superior to everything else of mine,” Galileo. 
Trans, by H, Crew, A. Salvio. 126 diagrams. Index, xxi 4- 288pp. 5% x 8. 

S99 Paperbound $1.65 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY, Manufacturing and the 
Technical Arts in Plates Selected from “L’Encyclopgdie ou Dictionnaire Raisonne des Sciences, 
des Arts, et des Metiers” of Denis Diderot. Edited with text by C. Gillispie. This first modern 
selection of plates from the high point of 18th century French engraving is a storehouse 
of valuable technological information to the historian of arts and science. Over 2000 
illustrations on 485 full page plates, most of them original size, show the trades and 
industries of a fascinating era in such great detail that the processes and shops might 
very well be reconstructed from them. The plates teem with life, with men, women, and 
children performing all of the thousands -of operations necessary to the trades before and 
during the early stages of the industrial revolution. Plates are in sequence, and show 
general operations, closeups of difficult operations, and details of complex machinery. Such 
important and interesting trades and industries are illustrated as sowing, harvesting, bee- 
keeping, cheesemaking, operating windmills, milling flour, charcoal burning, tobacco process- 
ing, indigo, fishing, arts of war, salt extraction, mining, smelting, casting iron, steel, 
extracting mercury, zinc, sulphur, copper, etc., slating, tinning, silverplating, gilding, 
making gunpowder, cannons, bells, shoeing horses, tanning, papermaking, printing, dyeing, 
and more than 40 other categories. Professor Gillispie, of Princeton, supplies a full com- 
mentary on all the plates, identifying operations, tools, processes, etc. This material, pre- 
sented in a lively and lucid fashion, is of great interest to the reader interested in history 
of science and technology. Heavy library cloth. 920pp. 9 x 12. T421 Two volume set $18.50 


DE MAGNETE, William Gilbert. This classic work on magnetism founded a new science. Gilbert 
was the first to use the word "electricity”, to recognize mass as distinct from weight, to 
discover the effect of heat on magnetic bodies? invent an electroscope, differentiate 
between static electricity and magnetism, conceive of the earth as a magnet. Written by 
the first great experimental scientist, this lively work is valuable not only as an historical 
landmark, but as the delightfully easy to follow record of a perpetually searching, ingenious 
mind. Translated by P. F. Mottelay. 25 page biographical memoir. 90 figures, lix + 368pp. 
5% * 8. S470 Paperbound $2.00 



CHARLES BABBAGE AND HIS CALCULATING ENGINES, edited by P. Morrison and E. Morrison. 

Babbage, leading 19th century pioneer in mathematical machines and herald of modern 
operational research, was the true father of Harvard's relay computer Mark I. His Difference 
Engine and Analytical Engine were the first machines in the field. This volume contains a 
valuable introduction on his life and work; major excerpts from his autobiography, revealing 
his eccentric and unusual personality; and extensive selections from "Babbage’s Calculating 
Engines,” a compilation of hard-to-find j.nrn.V --rfrfps by Babbage, the Countess of Lovelace, 
L. F. Menabrea, and Dionysius Lardner. 8 ■ 1 ! jstral.-.r.s, Appendix of miscellaneous papers. 
Index. Bibliography, xxxviii + 400pp. 5% x 8. T12 Paperbound $ 2.00 

A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. L. E. Dreyer. (Formerly A HISTORY 
OF PLANETARY SYSTEMS FROM THALES TO KEPLER.) This is the only work in English to give 
the complete history of man's cosmological views from prehistoric times to Kepler and 
Newton. Partial contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Greeks, Homocentric 
Spheres of Eudoxus, Epicycles, Ptolemaic system, medieval cosmology, Copernicus, Kepler, 
etc. Revised, foreword by W. H. Stahl. New bibliography, xvii + 430pp. 5% x 8. 

S79 Paperbound $1.98 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of THE EVOLUTION OF ANATOMY, classic work tracing evolution of 
anatomy and physiology from prcscientjfic times through Greek & Roman periods, Dark Ages, 
Renaissance, to age of Harvey and beginning of modern concepts. Centered on individuals, 
movements, periods that definitely advanced anatomical knowledge: Plato,, Diodes, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Herophilus, Erasistratus, the Alexandrians, Galen, Mondino, da Vinci, Linacre, 
Sylvius, others. Special section on Vesalius; Vesalian atlas of nudes, skeletons, muscle 
tabulae. Index of names, 20 plates. 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, 
medieval, Renaissance, Oriental origin, xii + 209pp. 5% x 8. T389 Paperbound $1.75 

FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Charles Singer. A great historian examines aspects of medical 

science from the Roman Empire through the Renaissance. Includes perhaps the best discus- 
sion of early herbals, and a penetrating physiological interpretation of "The Visions of 
Hiidegarde of Bingen.” Also examined are Arabian and Galenic influences; the Sphere of 
Pythagoras; Paracelsus; the reawakenin'* of science under Leonardo da Vinci, Vesalius; the 
Lorica of Gt Idas the Briton; c::. i .v'i..; ■:! quotations with translations. New Introduction by 
the author. New unabridged, corrected edition. 158 unusual illustrations from classical 
and medieval sources. Index, xxvii + 365pp. 5 3 /a x 8. T390 Paperbound $ 2.00 

HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Most comprehensive non-technical history of math 
in English. Discusses lives and works of over a thousand major and minor figures, with 
footnotes supplying technical information outside the book’s scheme, and indicating dis- 
puted matters. Vol I: A chronological examination, from primitive concepts through Egypt, 
*j;--ic:. f.-eece, the Orient, Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and up to 1900. 
7: ! v development of ideas in specific fields and problems, up through elementary 

:\'i. l.-.c volumes, total of 510 illustrations, 1355pp. 5% x 8. Set boxed in attractive 
container. T429, 430 Paperbound, the set $ 5.00 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, W. W. R. Ball. Most readable non- 
technical history of mathematics treats lives, discoveries of every important figure from 
Egyptian, Phoenician mathematicians to late 19lh century. Discusses schools of Ionia, 

Pythagoras, Athens, Cy/icus, Alexandria, By/antium, systems of numeration; primitive arith- 
metic; Middle Ages, Renaissance, inducting Arabs, Bacon, Regiomontanus, Tartaglia, Cardan, 
Stevinus, Galileo, Kepler; modern mathematics of Descartes, Pascal, Wa’"s. Newton. 

Leibnitz, d'Alembert, Euler, Lambert, Laplace, Legendre, Gauss, Hormiie., VYeiersIrass, 
scores more. Index. 25 figures. 546pp. 5% x 8. S630 Paperbound $ 2.00 

A SOURCE BOOK IN MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Great discoveries in math, from Renaissance 
to end of 19th century, in English translation. Read announcements by Dedekind, Gauss, 

Delamain, Pascal, Fermat, Newton, Abel, Lobachevsky, Bolyai, Riemann, De Moivre, Legendre, 

Laplace, others of discoveries about imaginary numbers, number congruence, slide rule, 
equations, symbolism, cubic .".lations, non-Euclidean forms of geometry, calculus, 

function theory, quaternions, . s.i selections from 125 different treatises, articles, 

most unavailable elsewhere in English. Each article preceded by biographical, historical 

rVoduct-on. Vr‘. h Fields ol Number, Algebra. Index. 32 illus. 338pp. 5% x 8. Vol. II: 
.fields of Geometry, Probability, Calculus, Functions, Quaternions. 83 illus. 432pp. 5% x 8. 

Vol. 1: S552 Paperbound $1.85 

Vol. 2: S553 Paperbound $ 1.85 

2 vol. set, boxed $ 3.50 

A HISTORY OF THE CALCULUS, AND ITS CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Carl B. Boyer. Pro- 
vides laymen and mathematicians a detailed history of the development of the calculus, 
from early beginning in antiquity to final elaboration as mathematical abstractions. Gives 
a sense of mathematics not as a technique, but as a habit of mind, in the progression of 
ideas of Zeno, Plato, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Arabic and Scholastic mathematicians, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Taylor, Descartes, Euler, Lagrange, Cantor, Weierstrass, and others. This first com- 
prehensive critical history of the calculus was cffrally fifed "The Concepts of the 
Calculus.” Foreword by R. Courant. Preface. 22 h.,u:.:s. 25-pa. ;e bibliography, index, v + 
364pp. 5% x 8. S509 Paperbound $2.00 



A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. Struik. Lucid study of development of mathematical 
ideas, techniques from Ancient Near East, Greece, Islamic science, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
modern times. Important mathematicians are described in detail. Treatment is not anecdotal, 
but analytical development of ideas. Rich in content, thoughtful in interpretation,” U.S. 
QUARTERLY BOOKLIST. Non-technical; no mathematical training needed. Index. 60 illustra- 
tions. including Egyptian papyri, Greek mss., portraits of 31 eminent mathematicians. Bib- 
liography. 2nd edition, xix + 299pp. 5 3 /8 x 8. T255 Paperbound $1.75 

See also: NON-EUCLJDEAN GEOMETRY, R. Bonola; THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN HISTORICAL 
ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT; T. Muir; HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY AND STRENGTH 
OF MATERIALS, I. Todhunter and K. Pearson; A SHORT HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, A. Berry; 
CLASSICS OF SCIENCE. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE: THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEORY AND EXPERIMENT, N. R. Campbell. 

A critique of the most fundamental concepts of science in general and physics in particular. 
Examines why certain propositions are accepted without question, demarcates science from 
philosophy, clarifies the understanding of the tools of science. Part One analyzes the pre- 
suppositions of scientific thought: existence of the material world, nature of scientific 
laws, multiplication of probabilities, etc.: Part Two covers the nature of experiment and the 
application of mathematics: conditions for measurement, relations between numerical laws 
and theories, laws of error, etc. An appendix covers problems arising from relativity, force, 
motion, space, and time. A classic in its field. Index, xiii 4- 565pp. 5 5 /a x 8 3 /a. 

S372 Paperbound $2.95 


WHAT IS SCIENCE?, Norman Campbell. This excellent introduction explains scientific method, 
role of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science & 
nature, laws of science, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement & numerical 
laws, applications of science. 192pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S43 Paperbound $1.25 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE, Henri PoincarS. Many of the most mature ideas of the "last scientific 
universalist" covered with charm and vigor for both the beginning student and the advanced 
worker. Discusses the nature of scientific truth, whether order is innate in the universe 
or imposed upon it by man, logical thought versus intuition (relating to math, through the 
works of Weierstrass, Lie, Klein, Riemann}, time and space (relativity, psychological time, 
simultaneity), Hertz's concept of force, interrelationship of mathematical physics to pure 
math, values within disciplines of Maxwell, Carnot, Mayer, Newton, Lorentz, etc. index, 
iii + 147pp. 5% x 8, S469 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincarfi. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, experi- 
ment, idea-germination — the intellectual processes by which discoveries come' into being. 
Most significant and most interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters 
cover selection of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics, and logic; Whitehead, 
Russell, Cantor; the new* mechanics, etc. 288pp. 53/ e x 8. S222 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincare. Creative psychology in science. How such con- 
cepts as number, magnitude, space, force; classical mechanics were developed, and how the 
modem ‘scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern 
physics. Introduction by Sir James Larmor. “Few mathematicians have had the breadth of 
vision of Poincarfi, and none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,” E. T. Bell. 
Index. 272pp. 5Va x 8. S221 Paperbound $1.35 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS, L. S. Stebbing. The philosophical aspects of modern 
science examined in terms of a lively critical attack on the ideas of Jeans and Eddington. 
Discusses the task of science, causality, determinism, probability, consciousness, the relation 
of the world of physics to that of everyday experience. Probes the philosophical significance 
of the Pianck-Bohr concept of discontinuous energy levels, the inferences to be drawn from 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle, the implications of “becoming” involved in the 2nd law 
of thermodynamics, and other problems posed by the discarding of Laplacean determinism. 
285pp. 5% x 8. T480 Paperbound $1.65 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature and 
value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus analytical 
scientific advances are analyzed in the work of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, Eddington, 
Milne, and others by a fellow participant. 44pp. 5Va x 8. S308 Paperbound 600 



THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A TREATISE ON LOGIC AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, W. S. 
Jevons. Treating such topics as Inductive and Deductive Logic, the Theory of Number, 
Probability, and the Limits of Scientific Method, this milestone in the development of sym- 
bolic logic remains a stimulating contribution to the investigation of inferential validity in 
the natural and social sciences. It significantly advances Boole’s logic, and contains a de- 
tailed introduction to the nature and methods of probability in physics, astronomy, everyday 
affairs, etc. In his introduction, Ernest Nagel of Columbia University says, “[Jevonsj 
continues to be of interest as an attempt to articulate the logic of scientific inquiry.” 
Index, liii + 786pp. 5 3 /e x 8. S446 Paperbound $2.98 


Group theory, algebra, sets 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
Felix Klein. The solution of quintics in terms of rotation of a regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry. A classic & indispensable source for those interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliographic. 2nd edition, xvi + 289pp. 53/ 8 x 8. S314 Paperbound $1.85 

LINEAR GROUPS, WITH AN EXPOSITION OF THE GALOIS FIELD THEORY, L. E. Dickson. The 

classic exposition of the theory of groups, well within the range of the graduate student. 
Part I contains the most extensive and thorough presentation of the theory of Galois Fields 
available, with a wealth of examples and theorems. Part II is a full discussion of linear 
groups of finite order. Much material in this work is based on Dickson's own contributions. 
Also includes expositions of Jordan, Lie, Abel, Betti-Mathieu, Hermite, etc. “A milestone 
in the development of modern algebra,” W. Magnus, in his historical introduction to this 
edition. Index, xv + 312pp. 53/a x 8. S482 Paperbound $1.95 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, R. Carmichael. Examines funda- 
mental theorems and their application. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, etc., it 
progresses in easy stages through important types of groups.- Abelian, prime power, per- 
mutation, etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math needed. 783 
exercises, problems. Index, xvi + 447pp. 53/a x 8. S299 Clothbound $3.95 

S300 Paperbound $2.00 

THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, 
this is still one of the clearest introductory texts. Partial contents: permutations, groups 
independent of representation, composition series of a group, isomorphism of a group with 
itself, Abelian groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear 
substitution graphical representation, etc. 45pp. of notes. Indexes, xxiv 4* 512pp. 53/ a x 8. 

S38 Paperbound $2.45 


THEORY AND APPLICATIONS OF FINITE GROUPS, G. A. Miller, H. F. Blichfetdt, L. E. Dickson. 

Unusually accurate and authoritative work, each section prepared by a leading specialist: 
Miller on substitution and abstract groups, Blichfeldt on finite groups of linear homogeneous 
transformations, Dickson on applications of finite groups. Unlike more modern works, this gives 
the concrete basis from which abstract group theory arose. Includes Abelian groups, prime- 
power groups, isomorphisms, matrix forms of linear transformations, Sylow groups, Galois' 
theory of algebraic equations, duplication of a cube, trisection of an angle, etc. ‘2 Indexes. 
267 problems, xvii + 390pp. 53/ a x 8. S216 Paperbound $2.00 


CONTINUOUS GROUPS OF TRANSFORMATIONS, L. P. Eisenhart. Intensive study of the theory and 
geometrical applications of continuous groups of transformations; a standard work on the 
subject, called forth by the revolution in physics in the 1920’s. Covers tensor analysis, 
Riemariman geometry, canonical parameters, transitivity, imprimitivity, differential invariants, 
the algebra of constants of structure, differential geometry, contact transformations, etc. 

Likely to remain one of the standard works on the subject for many years . . . principal 
, pr °y^ c' ear, y and concisely, and the arrangement of the whole is coherent,” 
MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. Index. 72-item bibliography. 185 exercises, ix + 301pp. 53/ a x 8. 

S781 Paperbound $1.85 


THE THEORY OF GROUPS AND QUANTUM MECHANICS, H. Weyl. Discussions of Schroedinger's 
wave equation, de Broglie’s waves of a particle, Jordan-Hoelder theorem, Lie's continuous 
groups of transformations, Pauli exclusion principle, quantization of Maxwell-Dirac field 
equations, etc. Unitary geometry, quantum theory, groups, application of groups to quantum 
mechanics, symmetry permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformation, etc. 2nd 
revised edition. Bibliography. Index, xxii -I- 422pp. 53/ a x 8. $268 Clothbound $4.50 

S269 Paperbound $1.95 


ALGEBRAIC THEORIES, L. E, Dickson. Best thorough introduction to classical topics in higher 
algebra develops theories centering around matrices, invariants, groups. Higher algebra 
Galois theory, finite linear groups, Klein's icosahedron, algebraic invariants, linear trans- 
fprmations, elementary divisors, invariant factors; quadratic, bi-linear, Hermitian forms, 
singly and in pairs. Proofs rigorous, detailed; topics developed lucidly, in close connection 
with their most frequent, mathematical applications. Formerly “Modern Algebraic Theories.” 
155 problems. Bibliography. 2 indexes. 285pp. 53/ a x 8. S547 Paperbound $1.50 



ALGEBRAS AND THEIR ARITHMETICS, L. E. Dickson. Provides the foundation and background 
necessary to any advanced undergraduate or graduate student studying abstract algebra. 
Begins with elementary introduction to linear transformations, matrices, field of complex 
numbers- proceeds to order, basal units, modulus, quaternions, etc.; develops calculus of 
linear sets, describes various examples of algebras including invariant, difference, nilpotent, 
sc-Ti'-s;T~i£ "Makes the reader marvel at his genius for clear and profound analysis," Amer. 
Mathemaiical Monthly. Index, xii + 241pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S616 Paperbound $1.35 

THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF BINARY ALGEBRAIC 
FORMS, W. S. Burnside and A. W. Panton. Extremely thorough and concrete discussion of the 
theory of equations, with extensive detailed treatment of many topics curtailed in later texts. 
Covers theory of algebraic equations, properties of polynomials, symmetric functions, derived 
functions, Horner’s process, complex numbers and the complex variable, determinants and 
methods of elimination, invariant theory (nearly 100 pages), transformations, introduction to 
Galois theory, Abelian equations, and much more. Invaluable supplementary work for modern 
students and teachers. 759 examples and exercises. Index in each volume. Two volume set. 
Total of xxiv + 604pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S714 Vol I Paperbound $1.85 

S715 Vol II Paperbound $1.85 
The set $3.70 

COMPUTATIONAL METHODS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, V. N. Faddeeva, translated by C. D. Benster. 
First English translation of a unique and valuable work, the only work in English present- 
ing a systematic exposition of the most important methods of linear algebra — classical 
and contemporary. Shows in detail how to derive numerical solutions of problems in mathe- 
matical physics which are frequently connected with those of linear algebra. Theory as well 
as individual practice. Part l surveys the mathematical back's c_:r--:i that is indispensable 
to what follows. Parts II and III, the conclusion, set : orti* :h« most important methods 
of solution, for both exact and iterative groups. One of the most outstanding and valuable 
features of this work is the 23 tables, double and triple checked for accuracy. These tables 
will not be found elsewhere. Author's preface. Translator's note. New bibliography and 
index, x 4- 252pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S424 Paperbound $1.95 

ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS, E. Dehn. Careful and complete presentation of Galois’ theory of alge- 
braic equations; theories of Lagrange and Galois developed in logical rather than historical 
form, with a more thorough exposition than in most modern books. Many concrete applica- 
tions and fully-worked-out examples. Discusses basic theory (very clear exposition of the 
symmetric group); isomorphic, transitive, and Abelian groups; applications of Lagrange’s and 
Galois’ theories; and much more. Newly revised by the author. Index. List of Theorems, 
xi + 208pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S697 Paperbound $1.45 

THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for inde- 
pendent study. Subdivision of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, 
but emphasis is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets 
and their cardinal numbers, ordered sets and their order types, well-ordered sets and their 
cardinal numbers. Bibliography. Key to symbols. Index, vii + 144pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S141 Paperbound $1.35 


Number theory 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF NUMBERS, L. E, Dickson. Thorough, comprehensive ap- 
proach with adequate coverage of classical literature, an introductory volume beginners 

can follow. Chapters on divisibility, congruences, quadratic residues & reciprocity, Diophantine 
equations, etc. Full treatment of binary quadratic forms without usual restriction to integral 
coefficients. Covers infinitude of primes, least residues, Fermat’s theorem, Euler's phi 
function, Legendre's symbol, Gauss’s lemma, automorphs, reduced forms, recent theorems 
of Thue & Siegel, many more. Much material not readily available elsewhere. 239 prob- 
lems. Index. I figure, viii + 183pp. 5 3 /e x 8. S342 Paperbound $1.65 

ELEMENTS OF NUMBER THEORY, I. M. Vinogradov. Detailed 1st course for persons without 
advanced mathematics; 95% of this book can be understood by readers who have gone no 
farther than high school algebra. Partial contents: divisibility theory, important number 

theoretical functions, congruences, primitive roots and indices, etc. Solutions to both 

problems and exercises. Tables of primes, indices, etc. Covers almost every essential formula 
in elementary number theory! Translated from Russian. 233 problems, 104 exercises, viii + 
227pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S259 Paperbound $1.60 

THEORY OF NUMBERS and DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS, R. D. Carmichael. These two complete 
works in one volume form one of the most lucid introductions to number theory, requiring only 
a firm foundation in high school mathematics. "Theory of Numbers,’’ partial contents: 

Eratosthenes’ sieve, Euclid's fundamental theorem, G.C.F. and L.C.M. of two or more integers, 
linear congruences, etc "Diophantine Analysis”: rational triangles, Pythagorean triangles, 
equations of third, fourth, higher degrees, method of functional equations, much more. "Theory 
of Numbers”: 76 problems. Index. 94pp. "Diophantine Analysis”: 222 problems. Index. 118pp. 
5% x 8. S529 Paperbound $1.35 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 

These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are 
translated, with an 82-page introduction by P. E. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the back- 
ground of his discoveries, their results, future possibilities. Bibliography. Index. Notes, 
fx + 211 pp. 53/8 x 8. S45 Paperbound $1.25 

See also: TRANSCENDENTAL AND ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS, A. 0. Gelfond. 


Probability theory and information theory 

A PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, Marquis de Laplace. This famous essay explains, 
without recourse to mathematics the principle of probability, and the application of prob- 
ability to games of chance, natural philosophy, astronomy, many other fields. Translated 
from the 6th French edition by F. W. Truscott, F. L. Emory, with new introduction for this 
edition by E. T. Bell. 204pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S166 Paperbound $1.35 

MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INFORMATION THEORY, A. I. Khinchin. For the first time 
mathematicians, statisticians, physicists, cyberneticists, and communications engineers are 
offered a complete and exact introduction to this relatively new field. Entropy as a measure of 
a finite scheme, applications to coding theory, study of sources, channels and codes, 
detailed proofs of both Shannon theorems for any ergodic source and any stationary channel 
with finite memory, and much more are covered. Bibliography, vii 4- 120pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S434 Paperbound $1.35 

SELECTED PAPERS ON NOISE AND STOCHASTIC PROCESS, edited by Prof. Nelson Wax, U. of 

Illinois. 6 basic papers for newcomers in the field, for those whose work involves noise 
characteristics. Chandrasekhar, Uhlenbeck & Ornstein, Uhlenbeck & Ming, Rice, Doob. In- 
cluded is Kac’s Chauvenet-Prize winning Random Walk. Extensive bibliography lists 200 
articles, up through 1953. 21 figures. 337pp. 6Vb x 91 / 4 . S262 Paperbound $2.35 

THEORY OF PROBABILITY, William Burnside. Synthesis, expansion of individual papers pre- 
sents numerous problems in classical probability, offering many original views succinctly, 
effectively. Game theory, cards, selections from groups; geometrical probability in such 
areas as suppositions as to probability of position of point on a line, points on surface 
of sphere, etc. Includes methods of approximation, theory of errors, direct calculation of 
probabilities, etc. Index. 136pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S567 Paperbound $1.00 


Vector and tensor analysis, matrix theory 

VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS, A. P. Wills. Covers the entire field of vector and tensor 
analysis from elementary notions to dyads and non-Euclidean manifolds (especially detailed), 
absolute differentiation, the Lam6 operator, the Riemann-Christoffel and Ricci-Emstein 
tensors, and the calculation of the Gaussian curvature of a surface. Many illustrations from 
electrical engineering, relativity theory, astro-physics, quantum mechanics. Presupposes only 
a good working knowledge of calculus. Exercises at end of each chapter. Intended for 
physicists and engineers as well as pure mathematicians. 44 diagrams. 114 problems. 
Bibliography. Index, xxxii H- 285pp. 5% x 8. S454 Paperbound $1.75 

APPLICATIONS OF TENSOR ANALYSIS, A. J. McConnell. (Formerly APPLICATIONS OF THE 
ABSOLUTE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS.) An excellent text for understanding the application 
of tensor methods to familiar subjects such as dynamics, electricity, elasticity, and hydro- 
dynamics. Explains the fundamental ideas and notation* of tensor theory, the geometrical 
treatment of tensor algebra, the theory of differentiation of tensors, and includes a wealth 
of practical material. Bibliography. Index. 43 Illustrations. 685 problems, xii + 38lpp. 
53/a x 8. S373 Paperbound $1.85 

VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS, G. E. Hay. One of the clearest introductions to this increas- 
ingly important subject. Start with simple definitions, finish the book with a sure mastery 
of oriented Cartesian vectors, Christoffel symbols, solenoidal tensors, and their applica- 
tions. Complete breakdown of plane, solid, analytical, differential geometry. Separate chap- 
ters on application. All fundamental formulae listed & demonstrated. 195 problems, 66 
figures, viii + 193pp. 5 3 /e x 8. S109 Paperbound $1.75 

VECTOR ANALYSIS, FOUNDED UPON THE LECTURES OF J. WILLARD GIBBS, by E. B. Wilson. 

Still a first-rate introduction and supplementary text for students of mathematics and 
physics. Based on the pioneering lectures of Yale's great J. Willard Gibbs, can be followed 
by anyone who has had some calculus. Practical approach, stressing efficient use of combi- 
nations and functions of vectors. Worked examples from geometry, mechanics, hydrodynam- 
ics, gas theory, etc., as well as practice examples. Covers basic vector processes, differential 
and integral calculus in relation to vector functions, and theory of linear vector functions, 
forming an introduction to the study of multiple algebra and matrix theory. While the nota- 
tion is not always modern, it is easily followed, xviii + 436pp. 5% x 8. 

S656 Paperbound $2.00 



PROBLEMS AND WORKED SOLUTIONS IN VECTOR ANALYSIS, L. R. Shorter. More pages of fully, 
worked-out examples than any other text on vector analysis. A self-contained course for home 
study or a fine classroom supplement. 138 problems and examples begin with fundamentals 
then cover systems of coordinates, relative velocity and acceleration, the commutative and 
distributive laws, axial and polar vectors, finite displacements, the calculus of vectors, curl 
and divergence, etc. Final chapter treats applications in dynamics and physics: kinematics 
of a rigid body, equipotential surfaces, etc. “Very helpful . . . very comprehensive. A handv 
book like this . . . will fill a great want,” MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. Index. List of 174 
important equations. 158 figures, xiv + 356pp. 5 3 /e x 8. S135 Paperbound $2.00 


THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS, MATRICES, AND INVARIANTS, H. W. Turnbull. 3rd revised, cor- 
rected edition of this important study of virtually all the salient features and major theories 
of the subject. Covers Laplace identities, linear equations, differentiation, symbolic and direct 
methods for the reduction of invariants, seminvariants, Hilbert’s Basis Theorem, Clebsch's 
Theorem, canonical forms, etc. New appendix contains a proof of Jacobi’s lemma, further 
properties of symmetric determinants, etc. More than 350 problems. New references to recent 
developments, xvlii + 374pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S699 Paperbound $2.00 


Differential equations, ordinary and partial, and integral equations 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF PHYSICS, L. Hopf. Especially valuable 
to the engineer with no math beyond elementary calculus. Emphasizing intuitive rather than 
formal aspects of concepts, the author covers an extensive territory. Partial contents: Law 
of causality, energy theorem, damped oscillations, coupling by friction, cylindrical and 
spherical coordinates, heat source, etc. Index. 48 figures. 160pp. 5% x 8. 

S120 Paperbound $1.25 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, E. G. Poole. Authorita- 
tive discussions of important topics, with methods of solution more detailed than usual, for 
students with background of elementary course in differential equations. Studies existence 
theorems, linearly independent solutions; equations with constant coefficients; with uniform 
analytic coefficients; regular singularities; the hypergeometric equation; conformal repre- 
sentation; etc. Exercises. Index. 210pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S629 Paperbound $1.65 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS FOR ENGINEERS, P. Franklin. Outgrowth of a course given 10 
years at M. I. T. Makes most useful branch of pure math accessible for practical work. 
Theoretical basis of D.E.’S; solution of ordinary D.E.'s and partial derivatives arising from 
heat flow, steady-state temperature of a plate, wave equations; analytic functions; con- 
vergence of Fourier Series. 400 problems on electricity, vibratory systems, other topics. 
Formerly “Differential Equations for Electrical Engineers." Index. 41 ill us. 307pp. 5 3 /e x 8. 

S601 Paperbound $1.65 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, F. R. Moulton. A detailed, rigorous exposition of all the non- 
elementary processes of solving ordinary differential equations. Several chapters devoted to 
the treatment of practical problems, especially those of a physical nature, which are far 
more advanced than problems usually given as illustrations. Includes analytic differential 
equations; variations of a parameter; integrals of differential equations; analytic implicit 
functions; problems of elliptic motion; sine-amplitude functions; deviation of formal bodies; 
Cauchy-Lipschitz process; linear differential equations with periodic coefficients; differential 
equations in infinitely many variations; much more. Historical notes. 10 figures. 222 prob- 
lems. Index, xv +* 395pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S451 Paperbound $2.00 

LECTURES ON CAUCHY’S PROBLEM, J. Hadamard. Based on lectures given at Columbia, Rome, 
this discusses work of Riemann, Kirchhoff, Volterra, and the author's own research on the 
hyperbolic case in linear partial differential equations. It extends spherical and cylindrical 
waves to apply to all (normal) hyperbolic equations. Partial contents: Cauchy’s problem, 
fundamental formula, equations with odd number, with even number of independent var- 
iables; method of descent. 32 figures. Index. Hi + 316pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S105 Paperbound $1.75 

PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, A. G. Webster. A keystone 
work in the library of every mature physicist, engineer, researcher. Valuable sections on 
elasticity, compression theory, potential theory, theory of sound, heat conduction, wave 
propagation, vibration theory. Contents include: deduction of differential equations, vibra- 
tions, normal functions, Fourier’s series, Cauchy’s method, boundary problems, method of 
Riemann-Volterra. Spherical, cylindrical, ellipsoidal harmonics, applications, etc. 97 figures, 
vii + 440pp. 5 3 /s x 8. S263 Paperbound $2.00 

ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, E. L. Ince. A most compendious analysis in real and 
complex domains. Existence and nature of solutions, continuous transformation groups, solu- 
tions in an infinite form, definite integrals, algebraic theory, Sturmian theory, boundary prob- 
lems, existence theorems, 1st order, higher order, etc. “Deserves the highest praise, a notable 
addition to mathematical literature,” BULLETIN, AM. MATH. SOC. Historical appendix. Bib- 
liography. 18 figures, viii -f 558pp. 5 3 /s x 8. $349 paperbound $2.55 



THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, A. R. Forsyth. Out of print for over a decade, the 
complete 6 volumes (now bound as 3) of this monumental work represent the most com- 
prehensive treatment of differential equations ever written. Historical presentation includes 
in 2500 pages every substantial development. Vol. 1, 2: EXACT EQUATIONS, PFAFF'S 
PROBLEM; ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR: methods of Grassmann, Clebseh, Lie, Dar- 
boux; Cauchy's theorem; branch points; etc. Vol, 3, 4: ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR; 
ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS: Zeta Fuchsian function*. , 'Tcr.r theorems on algebraic 
integrals, Brun’s theorem, equations with uniform i i -c! ■ !■, i-..- t etc. Vol. 4, 5: 

PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS: 2 existence-theorems, equations of theoretical dynamics, 
Laplace transformations, general transformation of equations of the 2nd order, much more. 
Indexes, Total of 2766pp. 5% x 8. S576-7-8 Clothbound: the set $15.00 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL EQUATIONS OF MECHANICS AND PHYSICS (DIE DIFFERENTIAL- 
UND INTEGRALGLEICHUNGEN DER MECHANIK UND PHYSIK), edited by P. Frank anti R. von 
Mises. Most comprehensive and authoritative work on the mathematical 

physics available today in the United States.- the standard, .mimiii.e ■■ !;.r teachers, 

physicists, engineers, and mathematicians now published (in Use o - 1 ■n:a: Ce-m.m at a rela- 
tively inexpensive price for Cm; 1 r^l time: Every chapter in this 2, OUO-page set is by an 
expert in his field: Caratheodory, Courant, Frank, Mises, and a dozen others. Vol. I, on 
mathematics, gives concise but complete coverages of advanced calculus, differential equa- 
tions, integral equations, and potential, and partial differential equations. Index, xxiii 4 - 
916pp. Vol. II (physics): classical mechanics, optics, continuous mechanics, heat conduction 
and diffusion, the stationary and quasi-stationary electromagnetic field, electromagnetic 
oscillations, and wave mechanics. Index, xxiv + 1106pp. Two volume set. Each volume avail- 
able separately. 5% x 83/s. S787 Vol I Clothbound $7.50 

S788 Vol II Clothbound $7.50 
The set $15.00 

MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF ELECTRICAL AND OPTICAL WAVE-MOTION, Harry Bateman. Written 
by one of this century’s most distinguished mathematical physicists, this is a practical 
Introduction to those developments of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory which are directly 
connected with the solution of the partial differential equation of wave motion. Methods of 
solving wave-equation, polar-cylindrical coordinates, diffraction, transformation of coordinates, 
homogeneous solutions, electromagnetic fields with moving singularities, etc. Index. 168pp. 
5 3 /b x 8. S14 Paperbound $1.60 

See also: THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, J. Fourier; INTRODUCTION TO BESSEL FUNC- 
TIONS, F. Bowman. 


Statistics 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS, WITH APPLICATIONS IN MEDICINE AND THE BIOLOCICAL SCIENCES, 
F. E. Croxton. A sound introduction to statistics for anyone in the physical sciences, assum- 
ing no prior acquaintance and requiring only a modest knowledge of math. All basic 
formulas carefully explained and illustrated; all necessary reference tables included. From 
basic terms and concepts, the study proceeds to frequency distribution, linear, non-linear, 
and multiple correlation, skewness, kurtosis, etc. A large section deals with reliability 
and significance of statistical methods. Containing concrete examples from medicine and 
biology, this book will prove unusually helpful to workers in those fields who increasingly 
must evaluate, check, and interpret statistics. Formerly titled “Elementary Statistics with 
Applications in Medicine.” 101 charts. 57 tables. 14 appendices. Index, iv -p 376pp. 5-Ya x 8. 

S506 Paperbound $1.95 


METHODS OF STATISTICS, L. H. C. Tippett. A classic in its field, this unusually complete sys- 
tematic introduction to statistical methods begins at beginner's level and progresses to 
advanced levels for experimenters and poll-takers in all fields of statistical research Sup- 
plies fundamental knowledge of virtually all elementary methods in use today by sociologists 
psychologists, biologists, engineers, mathematicians, etc. Explains logical and mathematical' 
basis of each method described, with examples for each section. Covers frequency distribu- 
tions and measures, inference from random samples, errors in large samples, simple analysts 
of variance, multiple and partial regression and correlation, etc. 4th revised (1952) edition 
16 charts. 5 significance tables. 152-item bibliography. 96 tables. 22 figures. 395pp. b x 9 ] 

S228 Clothbound $7.50 


STATISTICS MANUAL, E. L. Crow, F. A. Davis, M. W. Maxfield. Comprehensive collection of 
classical, modern statistics methods, prepared under auspices of U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif. Many examples from ordnance will be valuable to workers m 
all fields. Emphasis is on use, with information on fiducial limits, sign tests, Chi-square 
runs, sensitivity, quality control, much more. “Well written . , . excellent reference work “ 
Operations Research. Corrected edition of NAVORD Report 3360 NOTS 948. Introduction 
Appendix of 32 tables, charts. Index. Bibliography. 95 illustrations. 306pp. 5% x 8. 

S599 Paperbound $1.55 



ANALYSIS & DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS, H. B. Mann. Offers a method for grasping the anaiM. 
of variance and variance design within a short time. Partial contents: Chi-square distrihiffi 
and analysis of variance distribution, matrices, quadratic forms, likelihood ration tests *55 
tests of linear hypotheses, power of analysis, Galois fields, non-orthogonal data interhH 
estimates, etc. 15pp. of useful tables, x + 195pp. 5 x 7%. S180 Paperbound $ ° 45 


Numerical analysis, tables 

PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, T. A. Willers. Translated hv 
R. T. Beyer. Immensely practical handbook for engineers, showing how to interpolate us l 
various methods of numerical differentiation and integration, determine the roots of a sinei* 
algebraic equation, system of linear equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential 
equations, etc. Hundreds of shortcuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on 
American calculating machines, by T. W. Simpson. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 53 / s x 8 . 

S273 Paperbound $ 2.00 

NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. H. Levy & E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order 
All must pass 2 requirements: easy to grasp and practical, more rapid than school methods 
Partial contents: graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for de- 
tailed solution. Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher 
orders. "Should be in the hands of all in research in applied mathematics, teachim?" 
NATURE. 21 figures, viii + 238pp. 53/a x 8 . S168 Paperbound $ 1 J 5 

NUMERICAL INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennett, Milne & Bateman. Un- 
abridged republication of original monograph prepared for National Research Council New 
methods of integration of differential equations developed by 3 leading mathematicians: THE 
INTERPOLATIONAL POLYNOMIAL and SUCCESSIVE APPROXIMATIONS by A. A. Bennett; STEP-BY- 
STEP METHODS OF INTEGRATION by W. W. Milne; METHODS FOR PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS by H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, transition from differ- 
ence equations to differential equations, solution of differential equations to non-integral 
values of a parameter will interest mathematicians and physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly 
bibliographic; 235-item classified bibliography. 108pp. S^/o x 8 . S305 Paperbound $ 1.35 


INTRODUCTION TO RELAXATION METHODS, F. S. Shaw. Fluid mechanics, design of electrical 
networks, forces in structural frameworks, stress distribution, buckling, etc. Solve linear 
simultaneous equations, linear ordinary differential equations, partial differentia! equations, 
Eigen-value problems by relaxation methods. Detailed examples throughout. Special tables 
for dealing with awkwardly-shaped boundaries. Indexes. 253 diagrams. 72 tables. 400pp. 
5% x 8 * S244 Paperbound $2.45 

TABLES OF INDEFINITE INTEGRALS, G. Petit Bois, Comprehensive and accurate, this orderly 
grouping of over 2500 of the most useful indefinite integrals will save you hours of laborious 
mathematical groundwork. After a list of 49 common transformations of integral expressions, 
with a wide variety of examples, the book takes up algebraic functions, irrational monomials, 
products and quotients of binomials, transcendental functions, natural logs, etc. You will 
rarely or never encounter an integral of an algebraic or transcendental function not included 
here; any more comprehensive set of tables costs at least $12 or $15. Index. 2544 integrals. 
XU + 154pp. 61/8 x 91/4. S225 Paperbound $1.65 

A TABLE 0F THE INCOMPLETE ELLIPTIC INTEGRAL OF THE THIRD KIND, R. G. Selfridge, J. E. 
Maxfield. The first complete 6 place tables of values of the incomplete integral of the third 
kind, prepared under the auspices of the Research Department of the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station. Calculated on an IBM type 704 calculator and thoroughly verified by echo- 
checking and a check integral at the completion of each value of a. Of inestimable value 
in problems where the surface area of geometrical bodies can only be expressed in terms 
of the incomplete integral of the third and lower kinds; problems In aero-, fluid-, and 
thermodynamics involving processes where nonsymmetrical repetitive volumes must be 
determined; various types of seismoiogical problems; problems of magnetic potentials due to 
circuiar current; etc. Foreword. Acknowledgment. Introduction. Use of table, xiv + 805pp. 
55/8 x 83/ a . S501 ciothbound $7.50 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, H. B. D.wight. Unique for its coverage in one volume of almost every 
function of importance in applied mathematics, engineering, and the physical sciences. 
Three extremely fine tables of the three trig functions and their inverse functions to 
* oF rad,ans i natural and common logarithms; squares, cubes; hyperbolic functions 
fjr h yP er b°l functions; (a- + b-) exp. i/ 2 a; complete elliptic integrals of the 

arid 2nd kind; sine and cosine integrals; exponential integrals Ei(x) and Ei( — x); binomial 
coefficients; factorials to 250; surface zonal harmonics and first derivatives; Bernoulli and 
ar l^ D he,r i ? gs J 0 bas ? °* Gamma function; normal probability integral; 
°J BesseI functions; the Riemann Zeta function. Each table with formulae 
s S!S es + °t ex *® nsive tabl es, interpolation data, etc. Over half have 

columns of differences, to facilitate interpolation. Introduction. Index, viii + 231pp. 5 3 /a x 8 . 

$445 Paperbound $1.75 



TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke & F. Erode. The world’s most 
comprehensive 1-volume Engl ish-text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent 
functions 4th corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary 
functions— not in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; 
factorial function; error integral; theta functions; elliptic integrals, functions; Legendre, 
Bessel Riemann, Mathieu, hypergeometric functions, etc. Supplementary books. Bibliography. 
Indexed "Out of the way functions for which we know no other source,” SOIFNIIIIC COM- 
PUTING SERVICE, Ltd. 2X2 figures. 400pp. 53/ e x 8. S133 Paperbound $2.00 


JACOBIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTION TABLES, L. M. Milne-Thomson. An easy to follow, practical 
book which gives not only useful numerical tables, but also a complete elementary sketch 
of the application of elliptic functions. It covers Jacobian elliptic functions and a description 
of their principal properties; complete elliptic integrals; Fourier series and power series 
expansions; periods, zeros, poles, residues, formulas for special values of the argument; 
transformations, approximations, elliptic integrals, conformal mapping, factorization of cubic 
and auarl.c polynomials; application to the pendulum problem; etc. Tables and graphs form 
the body of the book: Graph, 5 figure table of the elliptic function sn (u m>; cn (u m); 
dn (u m). 8 figure table of complete elliptic integrals K, K', E, £', and the nome q. 7 figure 
table of the Jacobian zeta-function Z(u). 3 figures, xi + 123pp. 5 3 /h x 8. 

S194 Paperbound $1.35 


PHYSICS 


General physics 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS, R. B. Lindsay & H. Margenau. Excellent bridge between semi- 
popular works & technical treatises. A discussion of methods of physical description, con- 
struction of theory; valuable for physicist with elementary calculus who is interested in 
ideas that give meaning to data, tools of modern physics. Contents include symbolism, math- 
ematical equations; space & time foundations of mechanics; probability; physics & eon* 
tinua; electron theory; special & general relativity; quantum mechanics; causality. “Thor- 
ough and yet not overdetailed. Unreservedly recommended,” NATURE (London). Unabridged, 
corrected edition. List of recommended readings. 35 illustrations, xi E 53/pp. 5-t'» x 8. 

S3 7 7 Paperbound $2.45 


FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS OF PHYSICS, ed. by D. H. Menzel. Highly useful, fully inexpensive 
reference and study text, ranging from simple to highly sophisticated operations. Mathematics 
integrated into text - each chapter stands as short textbook of field represented. Vol. 1; 
Statistics, Physical Constants, Special Theory of Rela! - ! v. U\d- ,cVs i.-i..- Aerodynamics, 
Boundary Value Problems in Math. Physics; Viscosity, : : * ■ i «■ ‘ . etc, Vol. 2: 

Sound, Acoustics, Geometrical Optics, Electron Optics, ii ,* .■ ,i. Magnetism, 

Biophysics, much more. Index. Total of 800pp. 6% x 8. Vol. I saim rapmbound $2.00 

Vol. 2 Sb% Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, D, H. Menzel. Thorough one-volume treatment of the mathematical 
techniques vital for classic mechanics, electromagnetic theory, quantum theory, arid rela- 
tivity. Written by the Harvard Professor of Astrophysics for junior, senior , and graduate 
courses, it gives clear explanations of all those aspects of function theory, vector e. matrices, 
dyadics, tensors, partial differential equations, etc., necessary for t f i ■ ■ under .t.s-uimg of the 
various physical theories. Electron theory, relativity, and other topics seldom presented 
appear here in considerable detail. Scores of definitions, conversion factors, dimensional 
constants, etc. “More detailed than normal for an advanced text , . . excellent sot of sec- 
tions on Dyadics, Matrices, and Tensors," JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Index. 
193 problems, with answers, x H- 412pp. 5% x 8. S56 Paperbound $2.00 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF J. WILLARD GIBBS. All the published papers of America’s outstand- 
ing theoretical scientist (except for “Statistical Mechanics" and “Vector Analysis”), Vol I 
(thermodynamics) contains one of the most brilliant of nil 19th-century scientific papers the 
300-page “On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances,” which founded the science of 
physical chemistry, and clearly stated a number of highly important natural laws for the first 
time; 8 other papers complete the first volume. Vol II includes 2 papers on dynamics, 8 on 
vector analysis and multiple algebra, 5 on the electromagnetic theory of light, and r> miscella- 
neous papers. Biographical sketch by H. A. Bumstead, Total of xxxvi -f- 718pp. 5'm x 8 Hi. 

5721 Vol I Paperbound $2.00 

5722 Vol II Paperbound $2.00 

The set $4,00 



Relativity, quantum theory, nuclear physics 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, A. Einstein, H. Lorent/, M. Minkowski, H. Weyl. These are 
the 11 basic papers that founded the general and special theories of relativity, all trans- 
lated into English. Two papers by Lorent/ on the Michelson experiment, electromagnetic 
phenomena SPACE & TIME, and Weyl’s GRAVITATION & Ti TOtricity 7 fn 0C h 

making ^ i.v i ■ • \ OF MOVING BODIES, I.V r.JENCE CK GRAVI- 
TATION IM PKOrAG '"i »\ I C » ■ 1 , O.'-S' Td .)G .:.■■! CONSIDERATIONS, CFNL-RAL THEORY and 

3 others. 7 diagrams. Special notes by a. Sommerleld. 224pp. 5% x 8. 

S81 Paperbound $1.75 


SPACE TIME MATTER, Hermann Weyl. "The standard treatise on the general theory of rela- 
tivity," (Nature), written by a world-renowned scientist, provides a deep clear discussion of 
the logical coherence of the general firr-w. v.'t'i ntroduction to all the mathematical tools 
needed: Maxwell, analytical — m^try. rt :* ! ..ci geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is 
classical space-time, before r r r t.- Partial contents: Euclidean space, 

mathematical form, metrical continuum, n.*‘.<i -• ' ,■ ;■■■■» and space, general theorv. 1*; a ia. 

grams. Bibliography. New preface for th udr vvi. x*. ■. 4- 330pp 5% x 8. 

S267 Paperbound $1.85 


PRINCIPLES OF QUANTUM MECHANICS, W. V. Houston. Enables student with working knowl- 
edge of elementary -r-thc-rrtTr.’ physics to develop facility m use of quantum mechanics, 
understand published " 1 ■. :! Formulates quantum mechanics in terms of Sohroedinqer's 
wave mechanics. Studies evidence for quantum theory, for inadequacy of rias ft::! '’me- 
chanics, 2 postulates of quantum mechanics; numerous important, fruitful nap! cations of 
quantum mechanics in spectroscopy, collision problems, electrons in solids; other topics. 
"One of the most rewarding features ... is the interlacing of problems with text," Amer. 
J. of Physics. Corrected edition. 21 illus. Index. 296pp. 5 :, /o x 8. S524 Paperbound $1.85 

PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, Werner Heisenberg. A Nobel laureate dis- 
cusses quantum theory; Heisenberg's own work, Compton, Schroedmger, Wilson, Einstein, 
many others. Written for physicists, chemists who are not specialists in quantum theory, 
only elementary formulae are considered in the text; there is a mathematical appendix 
for specialists. Profound without sacrifice of clarity. Translated by C. Eckart, F. Hoyt. 18 
figures. 192pp. 5% x 8. SI 13 Paperbound $1.25 

SELECTED PAPERS ON QUANTUM ELECTRODYNAMICS, edited by J. Schwinger. Facsimiles of 
papers which established quantum electrodynamics, from initial successes through today’s 
position as part of the larger theory of elementary rnrti-lc*;. rir:t bock publication in any 
language of these collected papers of Bethe, Bloch, Dr.:':. Uy^jn, 1 1:1 mi. Feynman, Heisen- 
berg, Kusch, Lamb, Oppenheimer, Pauli, Schwinror. romonc;;;!. Waisskc;:!, Wigner, etc. 34 
papers in all, 29 in English, 1 in French, 3 ir, G-.-i r.in, l in Italian. Preface and historical 
commentary by the editor, xvii 4- 423pp. 6Va x 91/4. S444 Paperbound $2.45 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF QUANTUM MECHANICS, WITH ELEMENTARY APPLICATIONS, 
E. C. Kemble. An inductive presentation, the graduate student or specialist in some 
other branch of physics. Assumes some acq.:amt;m:e v./.r advanced math; apparatus neces- 
sary beyond differential equations and advanced calculus is developed as needed. Although 
a general exposition of principles, hundreds of individual problems are fully treated, with 
applications of theory being interwoven with development of the mathematical structure. 
The author is the- Professor of Physics at Harvard Univ. "This excellent book would be of 
great value to every student ... a rigorous and detailed mathematical discussion of all 
of the principal quantum-mechanical methods ... has succeeded in keeping his presenta- 
tions clear and understandable," Dr. Linus Pauling, J. of the American Chemical Society. 
Appendices: calculus of variations, math, notes, etc. Indexes. 611pp. 5% x 8. 

S472 Paperbound $2.95 

ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, G. Herzberg. Excellent general survey for chemists, 
physicists specializing in o + her fields. Partial contents: simplest line spectra and elements 
of atomic theory, o j iclmg-i.; principle and periodic system of elements, hyperfine structure 
of spectral lines, seme- experiments and applications. Bibliography. 80 figures. Index, xii 
4- 257pp. 53/8 x 8. S115 Paperbound $1.95 

THE THEORY AND THE PROPERTIES OF METALS AND ALLOYS, N. F. Mott, H. Jones. Quantum 
methods used to develop mathematical models which show interrelationship of basic chem- 
ical phenomena with crystal structure, magnetic susceptibility, electrical, optical properties. 
Examines thermal properties of crystal lattice, electron motion in applied field, cohesion, 
electrical resistance, noble metals, para-, dia-, and ferromagnetism, etc. "Exposition . . . 
clear . . . mathematical treatment . . . simple," Nature. 138 figures. Bibliography. Index, 
xiii 4- 320pp. 53/ a x 8. S456 Paperbound $1.85 

FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS, edited by R. T. Beyer. 13 of the most important papers 
on nuclear physics reproduced in facsimile in the original languages of their authors*, the 
papers most often cited in footnotes, bibliographies. Anderson, Curie, Joliot, Chadwick, 
Fermi, Lawrence, Cockcroft, Hahn, Yukawa. UNPARALLELED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 122 double- 
columned pages, over 4,000 articles, books classified. 57 figures. 288pp. GVs x 91/4. 

S19 Paperbound $1.75 



MESON PHYSICS, R. E. Marshak. Traces the basic theory, anti expli city presents lesults of 
exDeriments with particular emphasis on theoretical significance. Phenomena involving 
mesons as virtual transitions are avoided, eliminating some of the least satisfactory pie- 
dictions of meson theory. Includes production and study of 7r mesons at nonrelativistic 
nucleon energies, contrasts between w and u mesons, phenomena associated with nuclear 
interaction of 7 r mesons, etc. Presents early evidence for new classes of particles and 
indicates theoretical difficulties created by discovery of heavy mesons and hyper ons. Name 
and subject indices. Unabridged reprint, vui 4- 378pp. 5% x 8. SbOO Puperbmmd $1.95 


Opp also* STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, B. Hoffmann; FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON, 
F Whittaker; MATTER AND LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, L. de Broglie; THE EVOLUTION OF 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’AbrO; THE RISE OF THE NEW 
PHYSICS, A. d'AbrO; THE THEORY OF GROUPS ANO QUANTUM MECHANICS, H. Wuyl; SUBSTANCE 
AND FUNCTION, & EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, E. Cassirer; FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS 
OF PHYSICS, D. H. Menzel. 


Hydrodynamics 

HYDRODYNAMICS, H. Dryden, F. Murnaghan, Harry Bateman. Published by tin? National 
Research Council in 1932 this enormous volume offers a eomplele coverage of classical 
hydrodynamics. Firv-'prvdT in quality. Partial contents*, physics of fluids, motion, turbulent 
flow, cc:n ;■ e^sib.ii Cuds, motion in 1, 2, 3 dimensions*, viscous fluids rotating,, laminar 
motion, resislarice ol mol on through viscous fluid, eddy viscosity, hydraulic flow in channel?* 
of various slsr.ms, discharge of gases, flow past obstacles, etc. Bibliography of eve* 2,‘JOO 
items. Indexes. 23 li,\:ri.v.. 634pp. 5% x 8. b.m.i $2.75 


A TREATISE ON HYDRODYNAMICS, A. B. Basset. Favorite text on hydrodynamic?* for 2 genera- 
tions of physicists, hydrodynamical engineers, oceanographers, ship designers, etc. Clear 
enough for the beginning student, and thorough source for graduate students and engineers on 
the work of d'Alembert, Euler, Laplace, Lagrange, Poisson, Green, Clehsrh, Stokes, Cam hy, 
Helmholtz, J, J. Thomson, Love, Hicks, Greenhilt, Besant, Lamb, etc. Great amount uf duni 
mentation on entire theory of classical hydrodynamics. Vol I: theory of motion of fnebonies?, 
liquids, vortex, and cyclic irrotational motion, etc. 13? exercise*.. Bibliography, 3 Appendixes, 
xii -f 264pp. Vol II: motion in viscous liquids, harmonic analysis, theory of tides, etc. 112 
exercises. Bibliography. 4 Appendixes, xv + 32Hpp. Two volume set. 5 Hr x 8 

S/24 Vol I Paperhound $1.75 
S/25 Vol II Paperhound $1.75 
The set $3.50 


HYDRODYNAMICS, Horace Lamb. InUwnulhm.iliv famous complete coverage of standard refer 
ence work on dynamics of liquids & gases., fundamental theorems, equations, methods, 
solutions, background, for classical hydrodynamics. Chapter?* include Equation*, of Motion. 
Integration of Equations in Special Gases, Irrotational Motion, Motion of liquid in 2 Dimen- 
sions, Motion of Solids through. I h:.i;i .*! Theory, Vortex Motion, Tidal Waves, Surfaie 

Waves, Waves of Expansion, Wue* i : R« ‘.ivy Masse?, of liquid?.. Excellently planned, ar 
ranged; clear, lucid presentation. 6th enlarged, revised edition. Index. Uver non footnotes, 
mostly bibliographical, 119 figures, xv 4* 738pp. OVij x 2.2 hit Papeihuumt $2.95 


See also: FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS OF PHYSICS, 0, H. Menzel; THEORY OF FLIGHT, R. von 
Mises; FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandt! and 0. G. TietjunS; 
APPLIED HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandt! and 0. G. Tietjens; HYDRAULICS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS, A. H. Gibson; FLUID MECHANICS FOR HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, H. Rouse. 


Acoustics, optics, electromagnetics 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. This is an unmat !ir-d coordination uf 
such fields as acoustic.il physics, physiology, experiment, lusimv ni mu-.n . It cover-, the 
entire gamut of musical tone. Partial contents: relation of imiMcal science to acoustics, 
physical vs. physiological acoustics, composition of vibration, resonance, analysis of tone*, 
by sympathetic resonance, beats, chords, tonality, consonant chords, discord?., progression 
of parts, etc, 33 appendixes discuss various aspect?; of sound, physics, acoustics, music, etc. 
Translated by A. J. Ellis, New introduction by Prof, Henry Margenau of Yah*, b8 figures, 43 
musical passages analyzed. Over 100 tables. Index, xix + 576pp. GV'a x DM*. 

SI 14 Paperhound $2.95 



THE THEORY OF SOUND, Lord Rayleigh. Most vibrating systems likely to be encountered in 
practice can be tackled successfully by the methods set forth by the great Nobel laureate 
Lord Rayleigh. Complete coverage of experimental, mathematical aspects of sound theorv' 
Partial contents: Harmonic motions, vibrating systems in general, lateral vibrations of bars 
curved plates or shells, applications of Laplace’s functions to acoustical problems fluid 
friction, plane vortex-sheet, vibrations of solid bodies, etc. This is the first inexpensive 
edition of this great reference and study work. Bibliography. Historical introduction by R r 
L indsay. Total of 1040pp. 97 figures. 53/a x 8 ‘ 

S292, S293, Two volume set, paperbound $4qq 


THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF SOUND, H. Lamb. Comprehensive mathematical treatment of the 
physical aspects of sound, covering the theory of vibrations, the general theory of sound, and 
the equations of motion of strings, bars, membranes, pipes, and resonators. Includes chap- 
ters on plane, spherical, and simple harmonic waves, and the Helmholtz Theory of Audition 
Complete and self-contained development for student and specialist; all fundamental differ- 
ential equations solved completely. Specific mathematical details for such important phenom- 
ena as harmonics, normal modes, forced vibrations of strings, theory of reed pipes, etc. Index 
Bibliography. 86 diagrams, viii -I- 307pp. 5 3 /e x 8. S655 Paperbound $1.50 


WAVE PROPAGATION IN PERIODIC STRUCTURES, L. Brillouin. A general method and applica- 
tion to different problems: pure physics, such as scattering of X-rays of crystals, thermal 
vibration in crystal lattices, electronic motion in metals; and also problems of electrical 
engineering. Partial contents: elastic waves in 1-dimensional lattices of point masses 
Propagation of waves along 1-dimensional lattices. Energy flow. 2 dimensional, 3 dimensional 
lattices. Mathieu’s equation. Matrices and propagation of waves along an electric line. 
Continuous electric lines. 131 illustrations. Bibliography. Index, xii + 253pp. 5% x 8. 

S34 Paperbound $1,85 


THEORY OF VIBRATIONS, N. W. McLachlan. Based on an exceptionally successful graduate 
course given at Brown University, this discusses linear systems having 1 degree of freedom, 
forced vibrations of simple linear systems, vibration of flexible strings, transverse vibra- 
tions of bars and tubes, transverse vibration of circular plate, sound waves of finite ampli- 
tude, etc. Index. 99 diagrams. 160pp. 5 3 /a x 8. $190 Paperbound $1.35 


LOUD SPEAKERS: THEORY, PERFORMANCE, TESTING AND DESIGN, N. W. McLachlan. Most com- 
prehensive coverage of theory, practice of loud speaker design, testing; classic reference, 
study manual in field. First 12 chapters deal with theory, for readers mainly concerned with 
math, aspects; last 7 chapters will interest reader concerned with testing, .design. Partial 
contents: principles of sound propagation, fluid pressure on vibrators, theory of moving- 
coil principle, transients, driving mechanisms, response curves, design of horn type moving 
coil speakers, electrostatic speakers, much more. Appendix. Bibliography. Index. 165 illustra- 
tions, charts. 411pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S588 Paperbound $2.25 


MICROWAVE TRANSMISSION, i. S. Slater. First text dealing exclusively with microwaves, 
brings together points of view of field, circuit theory, for graduate student in physics, 
electrical engineering, microwave technician. Offers valuable point of view not in most 
later studies. Uses Maxwell’s equations to study electromagnetic field, important in this 
area. Partial contents: infinite line with distributed parameters, impedance of terminated 
line, plane waves, reflections, wave guides, coaxial line, composite transmission lines, 
impedance matching, etc. Introduction. Index. 76 illus. 319pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S564 Paperbound $1.50 


THE ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONS, Ernst Mach. Great study of physiology, psychology of percep- 
tion, shows Mach’s ability to see material freshly, his “incorruptible skepticism and in- 
dependence.” (Einstein). Relation of problems of psychological perception to classical 
physics, supposed dualism of physical and mental, principle of continuity, evolution of 
senses, will as organic manifestation, scores of experiments, observations in optics, acoustics, 
music, graphics, etc. New introduction by T. S. Szasz, M. D. 58 illus. 300-item bibliography. 
Index. 404pp. 5% x 8. S525 Paperbound $1.75 


APPLIED OPTICS AND OPTICAL DESIGN, A. E. Conrady. With publication of vol. 2, standard 
work for designers in optics is now complete for first time. Only work of its kind in English; 
only detailed work for practical designer and self-taught. Requires, for bulk of work, no 
math above trig. Step-by-step exposition, from fundamental concepts of geometrical, physical 
optics, to systematic study, design, of almost all types of optica! systems. Vol. 1: all ordi- 
nary ray-tracing methods; primary aberrations-, necessary higher aberration for design of 
telescopes, tow-power microscopes, photographic equipment. Vol. 2; (Completed from author’s 
notes by R. Kingslake, Dir. Optical Design, Eastman Kodak.) Special attention to high-power 
microscope, anastigmatic photographic objectives. “An indispensable work,” J., Optical Soc. 
of Amer. “As a practical guide this book has no rival,” Transactions, Optical Soc. Index. 
Bibliography. 193 diagrams. 852pp. 6Ve x 9V4. Vol. 1 T611 Paperbound $2.95 

Vol. 2 T612 Paperbound $2.95 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS, Paul Drude. One of finest fundamental texts in physical optics, 
classic offers thorough coverage, complete mathematical treatment of basic ideas. Includes 
fullest treatment of application of thermodynamics to optics; sine law in formation of 
images, transparent crystals, magnetically active substances, velocity of light, apertures, 
effects depending upon them, polarization, optical instruments, etc. Introduction by A. A. 
Michelson. Index. 110 illus. 567pp. 5% x 8. S532 Paperbound $2.45 
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nPTlCKS Sir Isaac Newton, In its discussions of light, reflection, color, 
nf wave ' and corpuscular theories of light, this work is packed with ■ . 

S krliveries In its precise and practical discussion of construction . 1 ; , . 1 : . 

rnnterrmorary understandings of phenomena it is truly fascinating to modern physicists, 
astronomers, mathematicians. Foreword by Albert Einstein. Preface by I. B. Cohen of Har- 
vard University. 7 pages of portraits, facsimile pages, letters, etc. 


I. B. Cohen 
cxvi 4* 

S205 Pa} 


OPTICS AND OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS: AN INTRODUCTION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS, B. K. Johnson. An invaluable guide to basic practical applications 
of optical principles, which shows how to set up inexpensive working models of each of the 
four main types of optical instruments— telescopes, microscopes, photographic lenses, optical 
Droiecting systems. Explains in detail the most important experiments for determining their 
accuracy resolving power, angular field of view, amounts of aberration, all other necessary 
facts about the instruments. Formerly "Practical Optics.” Index. 234 diagrams. Appendix. 
224pp. 5% x 8. S642 Paper bound $1.65 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL OPTICS, Ernst Mach. This classical examination of the propagation 
of light, color, polarization, etc, offers an historical and philosophical treatment that has 
never been surpassed for breadth and easy readability. Contents: Rectilinear propagation of 
light Reflection, refraction. Early knowledge of vision. Dioptrics. Omrnm atm" of light. 
Theory of color and dispersion. Periodicity. Theory of inleneiem*-. iM.a- i.s.t e: :V -.thematical 
representation of properties of light. Propagation of w.r.is, el.. .'/ l * i:s'.:a: ■. s, 10 por- 
traits. Appendix. Indexes. 324pp. 5% x 8. SI 78 Paper bound $1.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, L. B. Loeb. For students of physics, chem- 
istry, or engineering who want an introduction to electricity and magnetism on a higher level 
and in more detail than general elementary physics texts provide. Only elementary differential 
and integral calculus is assumed. Physical laws developed logically, from magnetism to 
electric currents, Ohm's law, electrolysis, and on to static electricity, induction, etc. Covers 
an unusual amount of material; one third of book on modern material: solution of wave equa- 
tion, photoelectric and thermionic effects, etc. Complete statement of the various electrical 
systems of units and interrelations. 2 Indexes. 75 pages of problems with answers stated, 
Over 300 figures and diagrams, xix 4* 669pp. 5% x 8. S745 Paperbmmd $2.75 


THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD, Max Mason & Warren Weaver, Used constantly hy graduate 
engineers. Vector methods exclusively: detailed treatment of electrostatics, cvpansum meth- 
ods, with tables converting any quantity into absolute electromagnetic, absolute electrostatic, 
practical units. Discrete charges, ponderable bodies, Maxwell field equations, etc. Introduc- 
tion. Indexes. 416pp. 5% x 8. 8185 Paper bound $2.00 


ELECTRICAL THEORY ON THE G10RGI SYSTEM, P. Cornelius. A new clarification of the funda- 
mental concepts of electricity and magnetism, advocating the convenient m.k.s. system of 
units that is steadily gaining followers in the sciences. Illustrating the use and effectiveness 
of his terminology with numerous applications to concrete technical problems, the author 
here expounds the famous Giorgi system of electrical physics. His lucid presentation 
and well-reasoned, cogent argument for the universal adoption of this system form one id 
the finest pieces of scientific exposition m recent years. 28 figures. Index. Conversion tables 
for translating earlier data into modern units. Translated from 3rd Dutch edition hy i . J. 
Jolley, x + 187pp. 51/2 x 8%. 8909 Clnthbountl $6,00 

THEORY OF ELECTRONS AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE PHENOMENA OF LIGHT AND RADIANT 
HEAT, H, Lorentz. Lectures delivered at Columbia University by Nobel laureate i merit/. 
Unabridged, they form a historical coverage of the theory of free electrons, motion, 
absorption of heat, Zeeman effect, propagation of light in molecular bodies, inverse Zeeman 
effect, optical phenomena in moving bodies, etc, 109 pages of notes explain the more 
advanced sections. Index.* 9 figures. 352pp. 5% x 8. 8173 Paperhound $1,85 

TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, James Clerk Maxwell. For more than 80 years 
a seemingly inexhaustible source of loads for physicists, mathematician*., engineers. Total 
of 1082pp. on such topics as Measurement of Quantities, nectrostatic.. Momentary Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity, Electrical Work and Energy in a System of Conductor., General 
Theorems, Theory of Electrical Images, Electrolysis, Conduction, Pulari/atnm, Dielectrics, 
Resistance, etc. "The greatest mathematical physicist since Newton," Sir James Jeans. 3rd 
edition. 107 figures, 21 plates. 1082pp. 5% x 8. SG36-7, 2 volume set, paperhound $4.00 

See also: FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS OF PHYSICS, D. H, Menzol; MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF 
ELECTRICAL & OPTICAL WAVE MOTION, H. Bateman. 


Mechanics, dynamics, thermodynamics, elasticity 

MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS, P. W. Norris, W. S. Legge. Covers almost everything, from 
linear motion to vector analysis: equations determining motion, linear methods, nmipoumfinp 
of simple harmonic motions, Newton's laws of motion, Hooke's law, the simple pendulum, 
motion of a particle in 1 plane, center;; of gravity, virtual work, friction, kinetic energy of 
rotating bodies, equilibrium of strings, hydrostatics, sheering stresses, elasticity, etc.' 
problems. 3rd revised edition, xii 4- 367pp. 6 x 9. S207 Clothhound $3,95 



A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, E. J. Routh. Elementary text on dynamics for 
beginning mathematics or physics student. Unusually detailed treatment from elementary defi- 
nitions to motion in 3 dimensions, emphasizing concrete aspects. Much unique material im- 
portant in recent applications. Covers impulsive forces, rectilinear and constrained motion in 
2 dimensions, harmonic and parabolic motion, degrees of freedom, closed orbits, the conical 
pendulum, the principle of least action, Jacobi's method, and much more. Index. 559 problems 
many fully worked out, incorporated into text, xiii + 418pp. 5% x 8. ! 

S696 Paperbound $2.25 

DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES {Elementary Section), E. J. Routh. Revised 7th edi- 
tion of this standard reference. This volume covers the dynamical principles of the subject 
and its more elementary applications: finding moments of inertia by integration, foci of 
inertia, d’Alembert’s principle, impulsive forces, motion in 2 and 3 dimensions, Lagrange’s 
equations, relative indicatrix, Euler’s theorem, large tautochronous motions, etc. Index. 55 
figures. Scores of problems, xv -f 443pp. 53/8 x 8. S664 Paperbound $2.35 

DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES (Advanced Section), E. J. Routh. Revised 6th edi- 
tion of a classic reference aid. Much of its material remains unique. Partial contents: moving 
axes, relative motion, oscillations about equilibrium, motion. Motion of a body under no 
forces, any forces. Nature of motion given by linear equations and conditions of stability. 
Free, forced vibrations, constants of integration, calculus of finite differences, variations, 
precession and nutation, motion of the moon, motion of string, chain, membranes. 64 figures. 
498pp. 53/8 X 8. S229 Paperbound $2.35 

DYNAMICAL THEORY OF GASES, James Jeans. Divided into mathematical and physical chapters 
for the convenience of those not expert in mathematics, this volume discusses the mathe- 
matical theory of gas in a steady state, thermodynamics, Boltzmann and Maxwell, kinetic 
theory, quantum theory, exponentials, etc. 4th enlarged edition, with new material on quan- 
tum theory, quantum dynamics, etc. Indexes. 28 figures. 444pp. 6Va x 91 / 4 . 

S136 Paperbound $2.45 

FOUNDATIONS OF POTENTIAL THEORY, 0. D. Kellogg. Based on courses given at Harvard this 
is suitable for both advanced and beginning mathematicians. Proofs are rigorous, and much 
material not generally avialable elsewhere is included. Partial contents: forces of gravity, 
fields of force, divergence theorem, properties of Newtonian potentials at points of free 
space, potentials as solutions of Laplace's equations, harmonic functions, electrostatics, 
electric images, logarithmic potential, etc. One of Grundlehren Series, ix + 384pp. 5% x 8. 

$144 Paperbound $1.98 

THERMODYNAMICS, Enrico Fermi. Unabridged reproduction of 1937 edition. Elementary in 
treatment; remarkable for clarity, organization. Requires no knowledge of advanced math 
beyond calculus, only familiarity with fundamentals of thermometry, calorimetry. Partial 
Contents: Thermodynamic systems; First & Second laws of thermodynamics; Entropy; Thermo- 
dynamic potentials: phase rule, reversible electric cell; Gaseous reactions: van’t Hoff reaction 
box, principle of LeChatelier; Thermodynamics of dilute solutions: osmotic & vapor pressures, 
boiling & freezing points; Entropy constant Index. 25 problems. 24 illustrations, x + 160pp. 
53/fe x & S361 Paperbound $1.75 

THE THERMODYNAMICS OF ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA IN METALS and A CONDENSED COLLEC- 
TION OF THERMODYNAMIC FORMULAS, P. W. Bridgman. Major wofk by the Nobel Prizewinner: 
stimulating conceptual introduction to aspects of the electron ‘theory of metals, giving an 
intuitive understanding of fundamental relationships concealed by the formal systems of 
Onsager and others. Elementary mathematical formulations show clearly the fundamental 
thermodynamical relationships of the electric field, and a complete phenomenological theory 
of metals is created. This is the work in which Bridgman announced his famous "thermo- 
motive force” and his distinction between “driving” and “working” electromotive force. 
We have added in this Dover edition the author's long unavailable tables of thermo- 
dynamic formulas, extremely valuable for the speed of reference they allow. Two works 
bound as one. Index. 33 figures. Bibliography, xviii 4* 256pp. 53/@ x 8. S723 Paperbound $1.65 

REFLECTIONS ON THE MOTIVE POWER OF FIRE, by Sadi Carnot, and other papers on the 2nd 
law of thermodynamics by E. Clapeyron and R. Clausius. Carnot’s “Reflections” laid the 
groundwork of modern thermodynamics. Its non-technicai, mostly verbal statements examine 
the relations between heat and the work done by heat in engines, establishing- conditions for 
the economical working of these engines. The papers by Clapeyron and Clausius here reprinted 
added further refinements to Carnot’s work, and led to its final acceptance by physicists. Selec- 
tions from posthumous manuscripts of Carnot are also included. All papers in English. New 
introduction by E. Mendoza. 12 illustrations, xxii + 152pp. 5 % x 8. 

S661 Paperbound $1.50 

TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS, Max Planck. Based on Planck’s original papers this offers 
a uniform point of view for the entire field and has been used as an introduction for 
students who have studied elementary chemistry, physics, and calculus. Rejecting the earlier 
approaches of Helmholtz and Maxwell, the author makes no assumptions regarding the 
nature of heat, but begins with a few empirical facts, and from these deduces new physical 
and chemical laws. 3rd English edition of this standard text by a Nobel laureate, xvl + 
297pp. 53/8 x 8. S219 Paperbound $1.75 



THE THEORY OF HEAT RADIATION, Max Planck. A pioneering work in thermodynamics, provid- 
ing basis for most later work. Nobel Laureate Planck writes on Deductions from Electro- 
dynamics and Thermodynamics, Entropy and Probability, irreversible Radiation Processes, etc. 
Starts with simple experimental laws of optics, advances to problems of spectral distribu- 
tion of energy and irreversibility. Bibliography. 7 illustrations, xiv + 224pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S546 Paperbound $1.50 

A HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY AND THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, I. TotHiunter and 
K. Pearson. For over 60 years a basic reference, unsurpassed in scope or authority. Both a 
history of the mathematical theory of elasticity from Galileo, Hooke, and Mariotte to Saint 
Venant, Kirchhoff, Clebsch, and Lord Kelvin and a detailed presentation of every important 
mathematical contribution during this period. Presents proofs of thousands of theorems and 
laws, summarizes every relevant treatise, many unavailable elsewhere. Practically a book apiece 
is devoted to modern founders: Saint Venant, Lame, Boussinesq, Rankine, Lord Kelvin, F. 
Neumann, Kirchhoff, Clebsch. Hundreds of pages of technical and physical treatises on specific 
applications of elasticity to particular materials. Indispensable for the mathematician, 
physicist, or engineer working with elasticity. Unabridged, corrected reprint of original 3- 
volume 1886-1893 edition. Three volume set. Two indexes. Appendix to Vol. I. Total of 2344pp. 
5% x 8%. S914-916 The set, Clothbound $12.50 

THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELASTICITY, A. E. H. Love. A wealth of practical illustration 
combined with thorough discussion of fundamentals— theory, application, special problems 
and solutions. Partial Contents: Analysis of Strain & Stress, Elasticity of Solid Bodies, 
Elasticity of Crystals, Vibration of Spheres, Cylinders, Propagation of Waves in Elastic Solid 
Media, Torsion, Theory of Continuous Beams, Plates. Rigorous treatment of Volterra’s theory 
of dislocations, 2-dimen$ional elastic systems, other topics of modern interest "For years 
the standard treatise on elasticity,” AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY. 4th revised edi- 
tion. Index. 76 figures, xvlii + 643pp. 6Vs x 9*4. S174 Paperbound $2.95 

RAYLEIGH’S PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO ENGINEERING, G. Temple & W. Bickley. 

Rayleigh’s principle developed to provide upper and lower estimates of true value of funda- 
mental period of a vibrating system, or condition of stability of elastic systems. Illustrative 
examples; rigorous proofs in special chapters. Partial contents: Energy method of discussing 
vibrations, -stability. Perturbation theory, whirling of uniform shafts. Criteria of elastic sta- 
bility. Application of energy method. Vibrating systems. Proof, accuracy, successive approxi- 
mations, application of Rayleigh’s principle. Synthetic theorems. Numerical, graphical methods. 
Equilibrium configurations, Ritz’s method. Bibliography. Index. 22 figures, ix + 156pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S307 Paperbound $1.50 

INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, Albert Einstein. Reprints 
from rare European journals. 5 basic papers, including the Elementary Theory of the 
Brownian Movement, written at the request of Lorentz to provide a simple explanation. 
Translated by A. D. Cowper. Annotated, edited by R. Fiirth. 33pp. of notes elucidate, give 
history of previous investigations. Author, subject indexes. 62 footnotes. 124pp. 5 3 /a x 8. 

S304 Paperbound $1.25 


See also: FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS OF PHYSICS, 0. H. Menzel. 


ENGINEERING 


THEORY OF FLIGHT, Richard von Mises. Remains almost unsurpassed as balanced, well-written 
account of fundamental fluid dynamics, and situations in which air compressibility effects 
are unimportant. Stressing equally theory and practice, avoiding formidable mathematical 
structure, it conveys a full understanding of physical phenomena and mathematical concepts. 
Contains perhaps the best introduction to general theory of stability. "Outstanding,” Scientific, 
Medical, and Technical Books. New introduction by K. H. Hohenemser. Bibliographical, histor- 
ical notes. Index. 408 illustrations, xvi + 620pp. 5% x 8 3 /a. S541 Paperbound $2.85 


THEORY OF WING SECTIONS, I. H. Abbott, A. E. von Doenhoff. Concise compilation of subsonic 
aerodynamic characteristics of modern NASA wing sections, with description of their geom- 
etry, associated theory. Primarily reference work for engineers, students, it gives methods, 
data for using wing-section data to predict characteristics. Particularly valuable: chapters on 
thin wings, airfoils; complete summary of NACA's experimental observations, system of 
construction families of airfoils. 350pp. of tables on Basic Thickness Forms, Mean Lines, 
Airfoil Ordinates, Aerodynamic Characteristics of Wing Sections. Index. Bibliography. 191 
illustrations. Appendix. 705pp. 5 3 /a x 8. S558 Paperbound $2.95 


SUPERSONIC AERODYNAMICS, E. R. C. Miles. Valuable theoretical introduction to the super- 
sonic domain, with emphasis on mathematical tools and principles, for practicing aerody- 
namicists and advanced students in aeronautical engineering. Covers fundamental theory, 
divergence theorem and principles of circulation, compressible flow and Helmholtz laws, the 
Prandtl-Busemann graphic method for 2-dimensional flow, oblique shock waves, the Taylor- 
Maccoll method for cones in supersonic flow, the Chaplygin method for 2-dimensional flow, etc. 
Problems range from practical engineering problems to development of theoretical results. 
"Rendered outstanding by the unprecedented scope of its contents . . . has undoubtedly filled 
a vital gap,” AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW. Index. 173 problems, answers. 106 i dia- 
grams. 7 fables, xii + 255pp. 5% x 8. S214 Paperbound $1.45 



FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandtl and 0. G. Tietjens. The well- 
known standard work based upon Prandtl's lectures at Goettingen. Wherever possible hydro- 
dynamics theory is referred to practical considerations in hydraulics, with the view of 
unifying theory and experience. Presentation is extremely clear and though primarily physical 
mathematical proofs are rigorous and use vector analysis to a considerable extent. An 
Enginering Society Monograph, 1934. 186 figures. Index, xvj + 270pp, 5 3 /a x 8. 

5374 Paperbound $1.85 

APPLIED HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS, L. Prandtl and 0. G. Tietjens. Presents, for the most 
part, methods which will be valuable to engineers. Covers flow in pipes, boundary layers, 
airfoil theory, entry conditions, turbulent flow in pipes, and the boundary layer, determining 
drag from measurements of pressure and velocity, etc. “Will be welcomed by all students 
of aerodynamics,” NATURE. Unabridged, unaltered. An Engineering Society Monograph, 1934. 
Index. 226 figures, 28 photographic plates illustrating flow patterns, xvi + 311pp. 53/a x 8. 

5375 Paperbound $1.85 

HYDRAULICS AND ITS APPLICATIONS, A. H. Gibson. Excellent comprehensive textbook for the 
student and thorough practical manual for the professional worker, a work of great stature 
in its area. Half the book is devoted to theory and half to applications and practical prob- 
lems met in the field. Covers modes of motion of a fluid, critical velocity, viscous flow, eddy 
formation, Bernoulli's theorem, flow in converging passages, vortex motion, form of effluent 
streams, notches and weirs, skin friction, losses at valves and elbows, siphons, erosion of 

channels, jet propulsion, waves of oscillation, and over 100 similar topics. Final chapters 
(nearly 400 pages) cover more than 100 kinds of hydraulic machinery: Pelton wheel, speed 
regulators, the hydraulic ram, surge tanks, the scoop wheel, the Venturi meter, etc. A 
special chapter treats methods of testing theoretical hypotheses-, scale models of rivers, 

tidal estuaries, siphon spillways, etc. 5th revised and enlarged (1952) edition. Index. Ap- 

pendix. 427 photographs and diagrams. 95 examples, answers, xv + 813pp. 6x9. 

S791 Clothbound $8.00 

FLUID MECHANICS FOR HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, H. Rouse. Standard work that gives a coherent 
picture of fluid mechanics from the point of view of the hydraulic engineer. Based on courses 
given to civil and mechanical engineering students at Columbia and the California Institute 
of Technology, this work ..covers every basic principle, method, equation, or theory of 

interest to the hydraulic engineer. Much of the material, diagrams, charts, etc., in this 
self-contained text are not duplicated elsewhere. Covers irrotational motion, conformal map- 
ping, problems in laminar motion, fluid turbulence, flow around immersed bodies, transporta- 
tion of sediment, general charcteristics of wave phenomena, gravity waves in open channels, 
etc. Index. Appendix of physical properties of common fluids. Frontispiece + 245 figures and 
photographs, xvi + 422pp. 5% x 8. S729 Paperbound $2.25 

THE. MEASUREMENT OF POWER SPECTRA FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ENGINEERING, R. B. Blackman, i. W. Tukey. This pathfinding work, reprinted from the “Bell 
System Technical Journal,” explains various ways of getting practically useful answers in 
the measurement of power spectra, using results from both transmission theory and the 
theory of statistical estimation. Treats: Autocovariance Functions and Power Spectra; Direct 
Analog Computation; Distortion, Noise, Heterodyne Filtering and Pre-whitening; Aliasing; 
Rejection Filtering and Separation; Smoothing and Decimation Procedures; Very Low Fre- 
quencies; Transversal Filtering; much more. An appendix reviews fundamental Fourier tech- 
niques. Index of notation. Glossary of terms. 24 figures. XII tables. Bibliography. General 
index. 192pp. 53/ a x 8. S507 Paperbound $1.85 


MICROWAVE TRANSMISSION DESIGN DATA, T. Moreno. Originally classified, now rewritten 
and enlarged (14 new chapters) for public release under auspices of Sperry Corp. Material 
of immediate value or reference use to radio engineers, systems designers, applied physicists, 
etc. Ordinary transmission line theory; attenuation; capacity; parameters of coaxial lines; 
higher modes; flexible cables; obstacles, discontinuities, and injunctions; tuneable wave 
guide impedance transformers; effects of temperature and humidity; much more. "Enough 
theoretical discussion is included to allow use of data without previous background,” 
Electronics. 324 circuit diagrams, figures, etc. Tables of dielectrics, flexible cable, etc., 
data. Index, lx + 248pp. 5% x 8. S459 Paperbound $1.50 


GASEOUS CONDUCTORS: THEORY AND ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS, J. D. Cobine. An indis- 
pensable text and reference to gaseous conduction phenomena, with the engineering view- 
point prevailing throughout. Studies the kinetic theory of gases, ionization, emission phe- 
nomena; gas breakdown, spark characteristics, glow, and discharges; engineering applica- 
tions in circuit interrupters, rectifiers, light sources, etc. Separate detailed treatment of 
high pressure arcs (Suits); low pressure arcs (Langmuir and Tonks). Much more, "Well 
organized, clear, straightforward,” Tonks, Review of Scientific Instruments. Index, Bibliog- 
raphy. 83 practice problems. 7 appendices. Over 600 figures. 58 tables, xx + 606pp. 
5% x 8. S442 Paperbound $2.85 


See also: BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, D. Steinman, S. R. Watson; A DIDEROT PICTORIAL 
T F ADES n AN ° INDUSTRY; MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, 0. G. Sutton; THE 
THEORY OF SOUND, Lord Rayleigh; RAYLEIGH’S PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION TO ENGI- 
NEERJNG G. Temple, W. Bickley; APPLIED OPTICS AND OPTICAL DESIGN, A. E. Conrady; 

X d % Wurnaghan, Bateman; LOUD SPEAKERS, N. W. McLachlan; HIS- 
TORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY AND OF THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, I. Todhunter, 



K. Pearson; THEORY AND OPERATION OF THE SLIDE RULE, J. P. Ellis; DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS FOR ENGINEERS, P. Franklin; MATHEMATICAL METHODS FOR SCIENTISTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS, L. P. Smith; APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR RADIO AND COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS, 
C. E. Smith; MATHEMATICS OF MODERN ENGINEERING, E. G. Keller, R. E. Doherty; THEORY 
OF FUNCTIONS AS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING PROBLEMS, R. Roths, F. Ollendorff, K. Pohlhausen. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICAL CHEMJSTRY 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, F. C. Whitmore. The entire subject of organic chemistry for the practic- 
ing chemist and the advanced student. Storehouse of facts, theories, processes found else- 
where only in specialized journals. Covers aliphatic compounds (500 pages on the properties 
and synthetic preparation of hydrocarbons, halides, proteins, ketones, etc.), alicyclic com- 
pounds, aromatic compounds, heterocyclic compounds, organophosphorus and organometallic 
compounds. Methods of synthetic preparation analyzed critically throughout. Includes much of 
biochemical interest. “The scope of this volume is astonishing," INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY. 12,000-reference index. 2387-item bibliography. Total of x + 1005pp. 53/a x 8. 
Two volume set. S700 Vol I Paperbound $2.00 

S701 Vol II Paperbound $2.00 
The set $4.00 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROCHEMISTRY, D. A. Maclnnes. Basic equations for almost every 
subfield of electrochemistry from first principles, referring at all times to the soundest and 
most recent theories and results; unusually useful as text or as reference. Covers coulometers 
and Faraday's Law, electrolytic conductance, the Debye-Hueckel method for the theoretical 


“Highly recommended," CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING. 2 Indices. Appendix. 
585-item bibliography. 137 figures. 94 tables, ii + 478pp. 55/s x 8%. 

S52 Paperbound $2.35 

THE CHEMISTRY OF URANIUM: THE ELEMENT, ITS BINARY AND RELATED COMPOUNDS, J. J. Katz 
and E. Rabinowitch. Vast post-World War II collection and correlation of thousands of AEC 
reports and published papers in a useful and easily accessible form, still the most complete 
and up-to-date compilation. Treats “dry uranium chemistry." occurrences, preparation, prop- 
erties, simple compounds, isotopic composition, ex:ra'j:icr. -rcm ores, spectra., alloys, etc. Much 
material available only here. Index. Thousands jf cvaljalod bibliographical references. 324 
tables, charts, figures, xxi + 609pp. 5% x 8. S757 Paperbound $2.95 

KINETIC THEORY OF LIQUIDS, J. Frenkel. Regarding the kinetic theory of liquids as a gen- 
eralization and extension of the theory of solid bodies, this volume covers all types of 
arrangements of solids, thermal displacements of atoms, interstitial atoms and ions, 
orientational and rotational motion of molecules, and transition between states of matter. 
Mathematical theory is developed close to the physical subject matter. 216 bibliographical 
footnotes. 55 figures, xi + 485pp. 53/ 8 x 8. S94 Clothbound $3.95 

S95 Paperbound $2.45 

POLAR MOLECULES, Pieter Debye. This work by Nobel laureate Debye offers a complete guide 
to fundamental electrostatic field relations, polarizability, molecular structure. Partial con- 
tents: electric intensity, displacement and force, polarization by orientation, molar polariza- 
tion and molar refraction, halogen-hydrides, polar liquids, ionic saturation, dielectric con- 
stant, etc. Special chapter considers quantum theory. Indexed. 172pp. 53/a x 8. 

S64 Paperbound $1.50 


ELASTICITY, PLASTICITY AND STRUCTURE OF MATTER, R. Houwink. Standard treatise on 
rheological aspects of different technically important solids such as crystals, resins, textiles, 
rubber, clay, many others. Investigates general laws for deformations; determines divergences 
from these laws for certain substances. Covers general physical and mathematical aspects 
of plasticity, elasticity, viscosity. Detailed examination of deformations, internal structure 
of matter in relation to elastic and plastic behavior, formation of solid matter from a fluid, 
conditions for elastic and plastic behavior of matter. Treats glass, asphalt, gutta percha, 
balata, proteins, baker's dough, lacquers, sulphur, others. 2nd revised, enlarged edition. 
Extensive revised bibliography in over 500 footnotes. Index. Table of symbols. 214 figures, 
xviii + 368pp. 6 x 9 1/4. S385 Paperbound $2.45 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATION, Alexander Findlay. Covering chemical phenomena 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and multiple component systems, this “standard work on the subject’.’ 
(NATURE, London), has been completely revised and brought up to date by A. N. Campbell 
and N 0 Smith. Brand new material has been added on such matters as binary, tertiary 
liquid equilibria, solid solutions in ternary systems, quinary systems 9f salts and water. 
Completely revised to triangular coordinates in ternary systems, clarified graphic repre- 
sentation, solid models, etc. 9th revised edition. Author, subject indexes. 236 figures 505 
footnotes, mostly bibliographic, xii + 494pp, 5 3 /s x 8. S91 Paperbound $2.45 



TERNARY SYSTEMS: INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF THREE COMPONENT SYSTEMS, G 
Masine. Furnishes detailed discussion of representative types of 3-components systems, both 
in sd'lid models (particularly metallic alloys) and isothermal models. Discusses mechanical 
mixture without compounds and without solid solutions; unbroken s'olid solution series- 
solid solutions with solubility breaks in two binary systems; iron-silicon-aluminum alloys' 
allotropic forms of iron in ternary system; other topics. Bibliography. Index. 166 illustra- 
tions. 178pp. 5% x 8 3/s. S631 Paperbound $1.45 

THE STORY OF ALCHEMY AND EARLY CHEMISTRY, J. M. Stillman. An authoritative, scholarly 
work, highly readable, of development of chemica 1 knrw'prir 0 ^cm 4000 B.C. to downfall 
of phlogiston theory in late 18th century. Every r";v.i::S many quotations. Brings 

alive curious, almost incredible history of alchemical beliefs, practices, writings of 
Arabian Prince Oneeyade, Vincent of Beauvais, Geber, Zosimos, Paracelsus, Vitruvius, scores 
more. Studies work, thought of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, Van Helmont, Bergman, Lavoisier, 
Newton, etc. Index. Bibliography, 579pp. 5% x 8. S628 Paperbound $2.45 

See also: ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, G. Herzberg; INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, A. Einstein; TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS, M. Planck. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS 


AN ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF CELESTIAL MECHANICS, Y. Ryabov. Elementary exposition of 
gravitational theory and celestial mechanics. Historical introduction and coverage of basic 
principles, including: the elliptic, the orbital plane, the 2- and 3-body problems, the dis- 
covery of Neptune, planetary rotation, the length of the day, the shapes of galaxies, satel- 
lites (detailed treatment of Sputnik I), etc. First American reprinting of successful Russian 
popular exposition. Elementary algebra and trigonometry he'pful, but not necessary; presenta- 
tion chiefly verbal. Appendix of theorem pocis. 5.3 fy/urus. 165pp. 5% x 8. 

T756 Paperbound $1.25 

THE SKY AND ITS MYSTERIES, E. A. Beet. One of most lucid books on mysteries of universe; 
deals with astronomy from earliest observations to latest theories of expansion of universe, 
source of stellar energy, birth of planets, origin of moon craters, possibility of life on 
other planets. Discusses effects of sunspots on weather; distances, ages of several stars; 
master plan of universe; methods and tools of astronomers; much more. “Eminently readable 
book," London Times. Extensive bibliography. Over 50 diagrams. 12 full-page plates, fold-out 
star map. Introduction. Index, 238pp. 5V4 x W 2 . T627 Clothbound $3.00 

THE REALM OF THE NEBULAE, E. Hubble. One of the great astronomers of our time records 
his formulation of the concept of "island universes," and its impact on astronomy. Such 
topics are covered as the velocity-distance relation; classification, nature, distances, general 
field of nebulae; cosmological theories; nebulae in the neighborhood of the Milky Way. 39 
photos of nebulae, nebulae clusters, spectra of nebulae, and velocity distance relations 
shown by spectrum comparison. "One of the most progressive lines of astronomical re- 
search," The Times (London). New introduction by A. Sandage. 55 illustrations. Index, iv + 
201pp. 53/8 x 8. S455 Paperbound $1.50 

OUT OF THE SKY, H. H. Nininger. A non-technical but comprehensive introduction to "me* 
teoritics", the young science concerned with all aspects of the arrival of matter from 
outer space. Written by one of the world’s experts on meteorites, this work shows how, 
despite difficulties of observation and sparseness of data, a considerable body of knowledge 
has arisen. It defines meteors and meteorites; studies fireball clusters and processions, 
meteorite composition, size, distribution, showers, explosions, origins, craters, and much 
more. A true connecting link between astronomy and geology. More than 175 photos, 22 other 
illustrations. References. Bibliography of author’s publications on meteorites. Index, viii + 
336pp. 53/8 x 8. T519 Paperbound $1.85 

SATELLITES AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, D. King-Hete. Non-technical account of the manmade 
satellites and the discoveries they have yielded up to the spring of 1959. Brings together 
information hitherto published only in hard-to-get scientific journals. Includes the life history 
of a typical satellite, methods of tracking, new information on the shape of the earth, zones 
of radiation, etc. Over 60 diagrams and *6 photographs. Mathematical appendix. Bibliography 
of over 100 items. Index, xii + 180pp. 53/g x 8 1/2. T703 Clothbound $4.00 

HOW TO MAKE A TELESCOPE, Jean Texereau. Enables the most inexperienced to choose, 
design, and build an f/6 or f/8 Newtonian type reflecting telescope, with an altazimuth 
Couder mounting, suitable for lunar, planetary, and stellar observation. A practical step-by- 
step course covering every operation and every piece of equipment. Basic principles of 
geometric and physical optics are discussed (though unnecessary to construction), and the 
merits of reflectors and refractors compared. A thorough discussion of eyepieces, finders, 
grinding, installation, testing, using the instrument, etc. 241 figures and 38 photos show 
almost every operation and tool. Potential errors are anticipated as much as possible. 
Foreword by A. Couder. Bibliography and sources of supply listing. Index, xiii + 191pp. 
6V4 x 10. T464 Clothbound $3.50 



AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON DYNAMICAL ASTRONOMY, H. C. Plummer. Unusually wide con- 
nected and concise coverage of nearly every significant branch of dynamical astronomy, stress- 
ing basic principles throughout: determination of orbits, planetary theory, lunar theory, pre- 
cession and nutation, and many of their applications. Hundreds of formulas and theorems 
worked out completely, important methods thoroughly explained. Covers motion under a 
central attraction, orbits of double stars and spectroscopic binaries, the libration of the moon, 
and much more. Index. 8 diagrams, xxi + 343pp. 5Vs x 83/s. S689 Paperbound $2.35 

A COMPENDIUM OF SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY, S. Newcomb. Long a standard collection of basic 
methods and formulas most useful to the working astronomer, and clear full text for students. 
Includes the most important common approximations; 40 pages on the method of least squares,* 
general theory of spherical coordinates; parallax; aberration; astronomical refraction; theory 
of precession; proper motion of the stars; methods of deriving positions of stars; and much 
more. Index. 9 Appendices of tables, formulas, etc. 36 figures, xviii + 444pp. 5% x 8. 

S690 Paperbound $2.25 

AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, E. W. Brown. Indispensable for all 
scientists and engineers interested in orbital calculation, satellites, or navigation of space. 
Only work in English to explain in detail 5 major mathematical approaches to the problefri of 
3 bodies, those of Laplace, de Ponticoulant, Hansen, Delaunay, and Hill, Covers expressions 
for mutual attraction, equations of motion, forms of solution, variations of the elements in 
disturbed motion, the constants and their interpretations, planetary and other disturbing 
influences, etc. Index. Bibliography. Tables, xvi -f 292pp. 55/s x 8 3 /$. 

S 666 Paperbound $2.00 

LES METHODES NOUVELLES DE LA MECANIQUE CELESTE, H. Poincare Complete text (in 
French) of one of Poincare’s most important works. This set revolutionized celestial mechanics: 
first use of integral invariants, first major application of linear differential equations, study 
of periodic orbits, -lunar motion and Jupiter's satellites, three body problem, and many other 
important topics. “Started a new era . . . so extremely modern that even today few have 
mastered his weapons,” E. T. Bell. Three volumes. Total 1282pp. 6Va x 91 / 4 . 

Vol. 1. S401 Paperbound $2.75 
Vol. 2. S402 Paperbound $2.75 
Vol. 3. S403 Paperbound $2.75 
The set $7.50 

SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, W. Chauvenet. First book in English to apply mathe- 
matical techniques to astronomical problems is still standard work. Covers almost entire 
field, rigorously, with over 300 examples worked out. Vol. 1, spherical astronomy, applications 
to nautical astronomy; determination of hour angles, parallactic angle for known stars; 
interpolation; parallax; laws of refraction; predicting eclipses; precession, nutation of fixed 
stars; etc. Vol. 2, theory, use, of instruments; telescope; measurement of arcs, angles in 
general; electro-chronograph; sextant, reflecting circles; zenith telescope; etc. 100-page 
appendix of detailed proof of Gauss' method of least squares. 5th revised edition. Index. 15 
plates, 20 tables. 1340pp. 5 3 /s x 8. Vol. 1 S618 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 2 S619 Paperbound $2.75 
The set $5.50 

THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE STARS, Sir A. S. Eddington, influence of this has been 
enormous; first detailed exposition of theory of radiative equilibrium for stellar interiors, 
of all available evidence for existence of diffuse matter in interstellar space. Studies quantum 
theory, polytropic gas spheres, mass-luminosity relations, variable stars, etc. Discussions of 
equations paralleled with informal exposition of intimate relationship of astrophysics with 
great discoveries in atomic physics, radiation. Introduction. Appendix. Index. 421pp. 5 3 /s x 8. 

S563 Paperbound $2.25 

ASTRONOMY OF STELLAR ENERGY AND DECAY, Martin Johnson. Middle level treatment of 
astronomy as interpreted by modern atomic physics. Part One is non-technical, examines 
physical properties, source of energy, spectroscopy, fluctuating stars, various models and 
theories, etc. Part Two parallels these topics, providing their mathematical foundation. 
“Clear, concise, and readily understandable,” American Library Assoc. Bibliography. 3 indexes. 

29 illustrations. 216pp. 53/s x 8. S537 Paperbound $1.50 
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